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MEMOIRS OF HARRIOT, DUCHESS OF ST ALBANS. 


Tae world would seem, according to Mrs 
Baron-Wilson, the biographer of the Duchess, 
to have been, for nearly half a century, under the 


' most grievous mistake about the true character 


of Miss Mellon and Mrs Coutts, whether as prote- 
gee, wife, or widow. Persons piquing themselves 
upon their morals, as well as the censorious and 
malicious, have united to do the Duchess of St 
Albans grievous wrong. Indeed, the more libe- 
ral and indulgent portion of the public—those 
who accepted of her invitations, or her gifts 
and her patronage—have been equally wrong. 
They have rarely done more than set down the 
enterprising adventuress of the stage—the bold, 
buxom, and ambitious widow—at her true value, 
as a shrewd, clever, and amusingly audaci- 
ous personage ; systematically and successfully 
elbowing her way to notoriety, while she aimed 
at distinction ; and, possessed of some good points 
of character, though, farther than appearances 
went, not troubled with scruples of any sort ; 
and, if politically studious of certain flimsy 
proprieties, quite untroubled with the ordin- 
ary feminine delicacies, or the misgivings of 
& modest nature. But this is all mistake. In- 
stead of the character to which natural disposi- 
tion, and her training from infancy asa strolling 
actress, cursed with a violent, vulgar, coarse- 
minded, loving, and scheming mether, must, in 
the ordinary course of experience, have formed 
her, Mrs Baron-Wilson’s heroine comes forth a 
perfect paragon of the nobler virtues. The no- 
tions, in particular, which the evil-minded world 
formed of the long and intimate connexion of 
the sprightly and ambitious actress with old Mr 
Coutts, the millionaire, are not only untrue, but 

very reverse of truth ; for, if she had been 
foolish and naughty, and not followed the ruled 
precedent of Miss Farren with the Earl of 
Derby, and set the example for that other precedent 
to stage heroines, the engagement of “‘ the much 
esteemed Miss Stephens” with the married Ear! 
of Kssex—if, in short, the platonic of old Coutts 


and Miss Mellon had not been a real bona fide 
MO, LXXII. VOL, VI. 








platonic, then had Mrs Baron-Wilson never con- 
descended to write this biography. Nay, there 
were new features in this singular tie. Mr 
Coutts, though he had a living wife, in a condi- 
tion to call forth all the tenderness and respect 
of a husband, and three nobly-married daugiters 
with large families, the children of the wife of his 
youth, had become paternally attached to his 
‘“‘blessed Harriot,’”’ as he fondly terms Miss Mellon ; 
who again, from the extreme warmth and devotion 
of her filial feelings, so far surpassing those of his 
real daughters, was sometimes taken for his child ! 
Even Lady Burdett, and the Ladies Bute and 


| Guildford, it is here stated. imagined their doting 


papa’s new favourite their sister! Had they really 
chosen to affect preferring their old father as an 
unfaithful husband, rather than a superanouated 
dotard, infatuated by an artful, complacent, and 
not very scrupulous woman, the countenance 
which they are said to have given her—the 
cordial, social habits in which they lived with 
her at the early period of her connexion with 
Mr Coutts—is not among the noblest features of 
what is imagined the aristocratic character. We 
are not going to be in the least uncharitable 
towards Miss Mellon. In captivating the affec- 
tions of the millionaire, and riveting his chains 
by every art and wile, and, above all, by the im- 
pudent hypocrisy of unbounded personal affec- 
tion and exclusive devotion, she was vnly la- 
bouring in her vocation ; but we have much less 
indulgence for the ladies who, if this history be 
correct, stooped to maintain some influence over 
their father’s mind, and some hold over his purse, 
through so degrading a medium as his “ blessed 
Harriot.” 

The fair biographer sets out by assuring her 
readers that, to those who were in habits of close 
intimacy with the Duchess, any vindication of 
her character must be su With this 
we entirely agree ; but we are farther informed, 
“that, as the breath of malignityhas endeavoured 
to taint her fame, it is a duty which the author 


owes to her memory, as well as one my she 
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owes to herself, to set before the reader a true 
account of the chief incident of her life.” This 
chief incident is * the patronage” of Mr Coutts ; 
and Mrs Baron-Wilson is astonished that a 
wicked and censorious world can see any harm 
in a connexion so natural and harmless as an old 
married man falling into a violent platonic or 
fatherly regard for a sprightly actress of twenty- 
eight, who perfectly adored him living, and wor- 
shipped him dead! who was his consoling angel 
—his ministering spirit—his svlace against the 
indifferent or ungrateful daughters who sought 
to slight his ‘* blessed Harriot,” after she had 
legally obtained their mother’s place. If 
there should be any remaining doubt about 
the immaculate nature of the early connexion, 
as there can be none whatever about the policy 
and prudence of the young lady, it is set to rest 
by the following facts and testimonials to cha- 
racter:—When, after the death of Mr Coutts, 
his managing widow was found to have the sole 
power of his enormous wealth, there was a 
very general burst of public indignation, at the 
gross injustice of the old man, whom dotage 
alone could excuse, and which, naturally, fell 
upon the mournful relict. The “ profligate press” 
malignantly assailed ‘her fair fame ;” and the 
lady, rich enough to be the bride of Mammon, but 
sadly in want of a few scraps of character, de- 
termined to prosecute the slanderers. She re- 
tained Mr Brougham and Sir James Scarlett, 
who were directed to consult with her /riends, 
the Marquis of Bristol, the Earl of Lauderdale, 
and others, and to examine certain documents 
on which she rested her vindication, ‘Those 
documents consisted of many friendly and cor- 
dial notes from Mr Coutts’ daughters, shewing 
on what familiar and intimate terms they and 
their female children, had lived with their 
papa’s “ blessed Harrivt ;’ and some letters from 
Mr Coutts himselt to Miss Mellon. The pre- 
liminary court of honour, consisting of the no- 
blemen we have named, rather shyed the idea 
of the Court of King’s Bench ; but nevertheless 
pronounced an opinion to the effect that they had 
never entertained a doubt of the blameless nature 
of the patronage of Mr Coutts, or the strict pro- 
priety of Miss Mellon’s conduct. ‘This was no 
doubt highly satisfactory ; and the prosecution 
was dropped. It is unfortunate that the author 
is not ina condition to lay even one of these 
documents before her readers; so that, instead of 
forming their opinion on the alleged Lauderdale 
report, they might form their own judgment. 
We are sorry to tind that the author's materials 
for compiling the memoirs, are of the most 
general and flimsy sort: nor does she seem to 
possess one original letter. Old Coutts’ epistles, 
we are led to conclude, would shew him a 
very different person from what the world 
imagines ; full of romance and high-flown senti- 
ment, and with such feelings! Yet we cannot 
perceive that the author has even seen one of 
them. ‘The familiar letters of Lady Burdett, 
the Countess of Guildford, and the Marchioness 
of Bute, to their father’s consoling angel, must 








also be great curiosities—that is, if they now 
exist at all, These documents : 

Consisted of a great quantity of letters from the daugh- 
ters of Mr Coutts to Miss Mellon, during many years, up 
to the time of her marriage ; all couched in the most af 


fectionate terms, making daily appointments for accom. 
panying their father to Miss Mellon’s house, or mevtiny 
him there; giving frequent details of their mother’s health, 
or forming arrangements for bringing parties of their 
friends to Miss Mellon’s villa at Highgate: all shewing, 
by their playful allusious, an almost sisterly intercourse 
between her and those admirably conducted persons, At 
that time they were all married to men of high rank, 
who likewise visited Miss Mellon, and received her amen 
their youthful families. 

In one of Miss Mellon’s chambers there were 
four little white cribs set apart for the four 
daughters cf Sir Francis Burdett. Where, indeed. 
could so fair an example of the union of virtues 
and graces have been found, for the improve. 
ment of young female children, as in the dwell- 
ing of Mrs Cornweil Baron-Wilson’s paragon 
and Mr Coutts’ protegée. 

Having, in a general way, stated the claims of 

the virtues ot the Duchess of St Albans upon her 
commemorative pen, Mrs Baron-Wilson enu- 
merates and dwells upon each in a formal pre. 
liminary eulogy. And, first of the first, though, 
we fear, Hannah More and the then Bishop of 
London never guessed as much, ‘ Reviaion was 
the most remarkable and striking quality of her 
mind.” This foundation-virtue is elaborately 
made out to have been at all times a character- 
istic of Mrs Coutts. A cardinal virtue, emin. 
ently possessed and exercised by the Duchess, 
was CHARITY, in the sense of giving money—and 
a very good kind of charity it is, <A third was 
GENEROSITY, (these leading virtues are all printed 
in epitaph characters in the original work,) and 
this was not merely generosity in giving, but in 
thought and conduct—as, for example, in be- 
stowing large sums upon her husband’s family, 
though she possessed letters from the imbecile 
old father, 
In which he has commanded her, under pain of his 
displeasure, not to plead to him in the cause of his family, 
who (in his opinion) had spoken and acted unkindly 
respecting her, after the marriage; and conjuring his 
‘‘ blessed Harriot,” by very forcible terms, not to share 
with them any part of the wealth after his decease which 
would be the cause of animosity towards her. Yet she 
had the generosity to persevere in pleading their cause, 
until she procured his forgiveness for the parties. 

The forgiveness of the parties—but not any 
alteration of his testamentary dispositions: Mr 
Coutts claimed the right to do what he would 
with his own; and his whole fortune was 
but too little to mark his sense of what he owed 
tu the endearments and affection of his “ blessed 
Harriot.” The other qualities for which the 
Duchess was remarkable, were cheerfulness, 
which never failed, and wit. She was also ami- 
ably considerate for those about her. ‘Though not 
exactly celebrated for TRUTHFULNESS—a quality 
scarcely compatible with the proper management, 
for a duzen years, of a rich old gentleman who had 
his will to make—® a strong principle of TRUTH 
pervaded the Duchess’ conduct, und implicit 
reliance might be placed on her word :’”—inelud- 
ing, we may fairly presume, her enthusiasti¢ 
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rofessions of attachment to old Coutts, living 


and dead, and her avowed extreme dislike of 


everything savouring of vanity, show, and osten- 
tation ; her genuine humility, and unubtrusive 
piety. Her “ friendship” for Mr Coutts was 
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bility, to witness and to enjoy. A little adroit 
flattery, with fair interest and good security, 
wight have sufliced from princes of the royal 


blood to the worldly banker ; but his magnificent 


the leading incident in her life; and, as Mrs | 


Baron-Wilson justly remarks, “ ‘There can no 


friendship be permanent which is not based on | 


similitude of religious feelings between the 
parties ; and it is a valuable fact, that all her 
favourite friends, and both her husbands, were 
known to be remarkable for their devotional frel- 
ings.’ Happy Mrs Coutts, and thrice happy 
Duchess of St Albans. Her mother was a _re- 
ligious character also, and early embued her 
daughter's mind with the piety of eating pen- 
cakes at Shrove-tide, and goose at Michaelmas; 
while she watched as rigidly over her morals as 
ever did Mrs Peachum over those of poor Polly,— 
seemingly determined that she should never throw 
herself away on less than a Jord or a rich old 
banker. © The actross’s mother’ is the gem of the 
work ; the only piece of genuine truth and real 
lire about it: we shall not lose sight of her, es- 


pecially as Tiarriot, with a better natural under- | 


standing, and a much better education, was, in 
all points affecting her interests and destinies, 
quite mamma’s own scheming daughter. 

Though we demur to the unmeasured measure 
of the higher virtues which it has pleased Mrs 
Baron-Wilson to attribute to her gorgeous he- 
roine, we do not mean to affect any extraor- 
dinary rigidity in judging of the moral character 
and conduct of a woman who, born and trained 
as we have noticed, in the most exposed condi- 
tion in which a female can be placed, schemed to 
become the most prominent instance of the mean 
and sordid influences over the aristocratic, which 
modern times have afforded. We may have ten 
tines more sympathy, and morally, if not = pru- 
dentially, speaking, ten times more respect for 
many a trail and unfortunate member of the 
histrionic sisterhood, who has perished in shame 
and misery, than for the cool, wary, and prudent 


Miss Mellon—who, by the time she came to in- | 


veigle or cajole old Coutts, no longer, we ap- 
prenend, required the aid and tutelage of her 
watchful mother—than forthe illustrious Duchess 
of St Albans; and this without slighting any 


relict, the blazoned impersonation of scrip and 
omnium, exacted deeper homage. Her worship- 
pers must perform their “ ducking observance” 
in the face of day, and in the eye of Fashion. 
How this shrewd insolent woman—in her spirit 
ever impudent, whatever gloze her manners 
wore—miust have been tickled with the perform. 
ance of the part her merry nature assigned to her 
high-born companions! Onthem she took ample 
revenge for all the humiliations she had endured 
in her Couttonian bondage. Dr Johnson relates, 
as a fine trait ina gentleman living at Inverary 
Castle, that, when the Dukeof Argyle rather un- 
ceremoniously ordered him to fetch something 
from another room, he obeyed, but whistled as he 
went, toshew his independence and social equal- 
ity. The led noblemen, and young women of 
quality, bound to perform the hests of the Widow 
Coutts, durst not whistle. 

The difference between the spirit of the age 
of bronze and bank paper, of chivalry and cot- 
ton-rags, was never more strikingly displayed 
than in the instance of the Widow Coutts. The 
cruel Saccharissas, and beautiful Parthenias, of 
past generations, presumed to be insolent, Cap- 
ricious, and haughty, in right of their indomit- 
able and all-conquering charms, and to treat 
their lovers as Johnson said of his Widow Porter, 
with whom, however, he be!led-the-cat * like 
dogs.” But the well-endowed ladies of the Age 
of Gold, which is the direct antipodes of the 
Golden age, sometimes treat their noble suitors 
like turnspit curs, 

‘The Widow Coutts, “buxom, blithe, and debon- 
naire’ as she was, and always aliected to be, must, 
however, have digested a competent share of cha- 
yrin and bitter mortification in her time. 
were proud and high-minded members of the aris- 


There 


tocracy, the gentry, and even of the commonalty, 
who would not fall down and worship Mammon 
in the newly painted and bedizened female 
image, and though disguised in the garb of Fa- 
shion. Whatever Mrs Baron-Wilson may be- 
lieve, many besides the “ profligate” portion of 


the London press, which attacked Mrs Coutts 


one of her good points, ‘i here was a hearty auda- | 


city about her, a thinly veiled hypocrisy, a cool, 
unconscious, well-tempered, easy eifrontery, which 
must have been really diverting ; and a merry and 
frank humour, and apparent goud-heaitedness, 
which were even amiable. 


Mrs Coutts is chiefly precious to the observer | 


and the moralist, as a test of the omnipotence 
of Mammon in England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, She was, at the worst, less base herself 
than the cause of bringing into light the latent 
baseness and poverty of spirit of those around 
her. What curious combinations of the insolent 
and the mean, the temporizing and the contempt- 
uous, it must have been the fortune of the poor 
stroller, become the full-blown Widow Coutts, 
surrounded by a cortége of proud English no- 


and vulyar, 





——— 


with an eye to her purse, despised the bustling 
vain and obtrusive dame, whom 
brassy honours and golden treasures, meanly 


acquired, only rendered more despicable in the 
| estimation of the high-minded. 


The long-suffering endurance and humiliations, 
by which this naturally passionate and violent 
woman acquired great notoriety and unbounded 
wealth, were never repaid to her in this life. 
Let every vain young actress, on or off the 
stage, similarly tempted, ponder her history. 
Miss Mellon herself was not without warning. 
The brilliant fortune of Miss Farren might have 
been understood by her at its true value, had she 
desired to profit by the lesson, It was pro- 
bably the happiest period of her own life, when, 
having procured an engagement at Drury Lane, 
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she became popular with the manager and the 
company, by her cheerful good humour, and readi- 
ness to oblige. Nor were her indifferent talents 
for the stage of a kind toawakenrivalship. Miss 
Mellon, always prudent, never walked the high 
ropes, like the greater heroines. Her climbing 
was by creeping. About this time Miss Farren 
had disgusted the public by herairs and defiance 
of Kemble the manager, but had been compelled 
to give way, and to appear in a despised satin 
dress, which had been the mighty cause of the 


feud. 


Miss Mellon being then just introduced to the principal 
green room, (through the amiability of Mrs Siddons.) very 
wisely thought it better to listen to the conversational 
style of the grand actresses, than to indulge her own 
bavarderie ; and a great penance this silence must have 
been to her. Accordingly, when Lord Derby and other 
theatrical noblemen would assemble round Miss Farren, 
Miss Mellon used to stand near this glass of fashion. 
The great lady was very partial to the rustic belle, and, 
doubtless, she derived much professional benefit from her 
intercourse with the most elegant actress on the stage, 
whose refined readings of Lady Teazle, and the more 
elevated class of comedy, are to this day quoted as be- 
yond attainment, Lord Derby was a very singular 
looking little man for a lover. Although at this time 
but forty-five, he looked fifteen years older. He had an 
excessively large head, surmounting his small spare 
figure, and wore his hair tied in a long thin pig-tail. 
This, with his attachment to short nankeen gaiters, made 
him an easily-recognised subject in the numerous carica- 
tures of the day. , ° . ; . . . 

Miss Mellon was one evening standing near the green- 
room fire, and, while waiting for the play to begin, she 
was humming some popular dance, and just tracing the 
steps unconsciously. She was roused by the voice of Miss 
Farren, whispering, “ You happy girl, I would give 
woilds to be like you !” 

Poor Miss Mellen, recollecting her thirty shilling 
salary, thought she was ridiculed by “a lady with 
thirty guineas a week, who was to marry a lord ;” and 
she replied, with some slight vexation, that “ there cer- 
tainly must be a vast deal to be envied in Aer position, 
by one who commanded what she pleased !” 

Pressing her hand kindly, Miss Farren’s eyes became 
full of tears as she replied, ** I caunot command such a 
light heart as prompted your little song !” 

If, instead of the rank fudge into which the 
author of this memoir has been betrayed, in at- 
tempting the apotheosis of her rELIGIOUS, CHARIT- 
ABLE, GENEROUS heroine—who lived the life of 
the most amiable and virtuous of women, and 
died in the odour of sanctity—she had simply 
contended that Mrs Coutts was no worse in any 
respect than the majority of her compeers would 
have been, if placed in her position, while few 
of them would have displayed her genial qualie 
ties, we should cordially have gone along with 
her; and have considered, which we still do, the 
poor base-born girl, who, by dexterity, became 
the richest woman, and one of the highest-titled 
dames of England, a much nobler creature than 
hundreds of the lordly things that swelled her 
train or bowed at her footstool. But, to make 
an angel and a saint of her! ‘The world will stand 
nothing so incongruous. 

It can hardly longer endure “ Fair Rosamond,” 
or Bulwer’s “ LaValliere.” Let us think no more 
of this, but take the clever, intriguing, and am- 
bitious woman as she is, In her genuine cha- 
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racter, she will afford both entertainment and 
instruction. 

Like some other great adventurers, whom the 
Christian public styles “ fortunate,” the origin 
of the enormously wealthy Widow Coutts—« ten 
pawnbroker’s widows rolled into one”—was doult- 
ful. Miss Mellon had a mother—a_ genuine 
‘actress's mother’—often a much worse charac. 
ter than the actress herself; but, as to her 
father, history is either dumb or contradictory: 
and the parentage of the Most Noble the Duchess 
of St Albans, like that of some other goddesses 
must ever remain wrapped up in mystery. The 
mother was the handsome daughter of a peasant 
near Cork, who, when her parents died, became 
helper, or woman-of-all-work, to a little shop- 
keeper or milliner, where she acquired those 
accomplishments of scouring rusty silks, and 
dying gauzes and feathers, which, with a switt 
needle, rendered her, about the year 1775, in. 
valuable to a strolling company of comedians, 
She had made “the tour of Wales” once, when 
the company was scattered, and she returned to 
Cork. Her illustrious daughter was the con- 
sequence of an amour with a gentleman who 
“ ludged across the way.” ‘This person is de- 
scribed as ‘ Lieutenant Mellon of the Madras 
Infantry, home on sick leave.” He was never 
heard of more, though a rumour that a person 
of the name had died in the outward veyage did 
not prevent Miss Mellon’s mother from electing 
a lord as her gallant, and boasting through life 
of the high blood in Harriot’s veins, Ex. 
tremes meet. ‘The mother of the Duchess, who, 
though she could neither read nor write, acted 
with shrewdness and cunning, seems to have 
been, in half-mad violence and vulgarity, the 
exact counterpart of the far-descenced heiress 
of Gight, Byron’s unhappy mother, as she is de- 
scribed by the too faithful pen of Mocre. In 
their treatment of their offspring, each displayed 
the same brutal ferocity, alternating with pride, 
tiger-like animal fondness. Such was the 
parentage of the illustrious Harriot. We look 
back with amazement to the times of jocund, 
good-natured Nelly Gwynne, one of the great- 
great-grandmothers of the Duke of St Albans. 
Our own times are as prolific of sucial wonders. 
Mrs Coutts was too shrewd to repeat her mothers 
ridiculous tales about her noble if illegitimate 
birth, without the saving clause of ‘“‘ My mother 
says so and so.” This woman’s dexterity, 
with her needle, and accomplishments in dressing 
up old silks and gauzes made her so valuable to 
the strollers, that she made a second excursion 
into England, where her daughter was born. 
Shortly afterwards she married a lad of eight- 
een, named Entwisle, the sole musician of the 
company. The Irishwoman was, at least, ten 
years vider than her husband, whom she ruled 
with a rod of iron. This was about the year 
1778, and Harriot was now a year old. But her 
real age is as problematical as her parentage. She 
was, as a child, ‘“ remarkably tall of her age. 

The incidental glimpsesof the strollers’ wretched 
life, found in these volumes, is much more inter- 
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esting than those sketches of the Duchess’ doings 
which have been found recorded in Sunday news- 
papers and old play-bills, The Entwisle family 
was notorious for rows, the wife claiming to 
keep the purse, and the young husband being a 
person of vicious habits and low tastes, exposed to 
great temptation by his vagrant profession. 


Though fond of his little step-daughter, he was | 


unable to comprehend the grand projects of her 
scheming Irish mother, who was thus early cal- 
culating upon the advantages which were to 
arise to her from the beauty and fascinations of 
her well-tutored daughter displayed on the Lon- 
don boards! Entwisle did not grudge that 
part of his earnings—over which, however, he 


had no control—should be expended on the child’s | 


education, of which the expense was not great. 

At first, while they were too poor to hire any convey. 
ance during their tours, Mr and Mrs Entwisle used to 
earty Harriot and his celebrated Cremona violin alter- 
nately; and afterwards, when their means were increased 
so as io allow of payment for one of the group to be 
conveyed from one town to another, it was always Har- 
riot whe was thus sent, and wrapped up in some rather 
finer habiliments than the pedestrian pair, . * . . 

Mr Entwisle, in the first year of their marriage, being 
obliged to seek another engagement, it was considered 
that Lancashire. his native county, would afford the best 
prospect. Accordingly, having packed up his famous 
Cremona, they set out, carrying Harriot alternately ; 
and near Preston they encountered the Lancashire strol- 
ling manager, Bibby, who being then in want of a mu- 
sicilan, Was very glad to engage so excellent a performer, 
. + © «© « . Notwithstanding their slender means, 
however, Mrs Entwisle devoted a poition of them to 
sending her little Harriot to a day-school. 


The child is mother to the woman. Little 
Ilarriot, fund of frolic and play, and idle at her 
book, 


Used to relate, her custom was to enter the school 


room with a face of importance, as though conscious of | 


being well prepared with her learning ; and then, after 
making a knot of little creatures giggle by her nonsense, 


she would creep behind the open door, where, reading 


her lesson, she could defy the world and its cares. 
Miss Mellon, we imagine, knew, through life, 


when tu assume the fuce of importance. She was | 


full of fun and childish mischief, yet, according 
to her own account, a great favourite with her 
schoolmistress. One of her early repaitees. if 
gennine, shews blood :— 

Miss Calvert one day endeavouring to check the invin- 
cible love of chattering which was inherent in her pupil, 
said—_**Q [arriot ! does your tongue never lie?’ And 
her companion, who knew thoroughly she meant * lie 
quiet,’* slyly answered—“ No, ma*am, it never dics : that 
is so naughty !*° 

She was already on the stage in parts fitted to 
her age, or required by the exigencies of the 
manager; and she could also recite and sing to 
her step-father’s violin, and was initiated very 
early into stage-begging and other minor arts 
and mysteries of the craft. 

Mr Entwisle used to carry her to different houses, to 
dance hornpipes to his playing ; and after executing the 
dance on the same elevated stage, sie used to run round 
its edge to levy contributions for her avaricious rela- 
tives, 

She could already dance neatly, and sing glees ; 
and, what is more remarkable, somehow acquired 
a “diction remarkable for purity,’ and deep 
knowledge of the erudite beauties of Shakspeare ! 











She never was Llue in any shade, nor even a 
reader of romances; and she very early began to 
“bode the silk gown,” of which she got not 
merely the proverbial sleeve, but the full and 
ample garment—“ When J am a fine London 
player,” was already her style. She was con- 
stantly performing all sorts of parts, and had a 
salary of something less than four and sixpence 
a-week. About this time, she saw at Harro- 
gate, in her strolling excursions, Mrs Jordan, and 
some of the lesser London stars. The refusal of 
the manager to raise Harriot’s salary above 4s. 6d., 
made the virago mother revolt ; and the daughter 
and husband, after a period of starvation, found 
another engagement, where the musician's salary 
was one guinea weekly, and the daughter's was 
raised, by degrees, to fifteen shillings. Where- 
ever they went, the mother was dresser, and 


| found scope for her millinery and feather-dying 


genius, ‘They were now in Stafford, in the troop 
of a Mr Stanton, who strolled in the midland 
counties, and was respectable in his private cha- 
racter. While hanging on, waiting for this en- 
gagement, the future Duchess made her first 
brilliant appearance in some small town, where 
no less than a Baronet and his Lady had com- 
manded the “ bespeak” of the Country Girl. The 
play was then in high fame from Mrs Jordan’s 
Peggy—and Miss Mellon was to take the same 
part! One of the wandering Thespians had to 
walk as far as Leeds to procure a copy of the 
play! There were great difficulties about Peggy's 
dresses ; but Mrs Entwisle was as pushing a 
mother as a young debutante could have desired ; 
and neither daughter nor mother appears ever 
to have lacked anything they wished from false 
delicacy. 

Half-past six arrived, and the one musician (Mr Ent- 


| wisle) led off with “ Rule Britannia,” “ Britons Strike 


Home,” and “ The Bonny Pitman,” an air then, and 
perhaps now, a favourite in the north. Up went the 


| curtain, and the play commenced, The house, or barn, 


was crowded to excess. ‘The éd/ite of the neighbourhood 
all attended—being more anxious to testify their respect 
to the baronet who patronized the performance, than 
their admiration of the dramatic company. 

The play, hurriedly as it had been produced, went on 
capitally. ‘The family whose * bespeak’’ had proved so 
attractive were in what, out of courtesy, must be termed 
the stuge-bor ; and, at an early part of the evening, they 


| singled out Miss Mellon (probably from her extreme 


youth and talent) as the principal object of their applause. 

Those who look at plays through the medium of 
mnetrupolitan performances, can scarcely conceive what a 
young aspiring actor or actress feels, when making their 
incipient steps in a place scarcely the sizeof a dining- 
room, where they can hear every murmur of applause or 
displeasure, and catch a glance of hope trom the “ Very 
well indeed” of a fashionable party on one side, or be de- 
pressed by the adverse © Oh, dear!" of another. . . - 
Miss Mellon sung between play and farce, (accompanied 
by the single fiddle,) and was encored ; and finished her 
evening’s exertions by performing Miss Biddy, in ** Miss 
in her Teens.” Ail succeeded capitally, so that the 
mother and daughter retired to rest, congratulating them- 
selves on the result of the evening's entertainments 

The Duchess of St Albans never could have 
been so triumphant in the royal drawing-room, 
to which she pushed her way, as in this barn 
theatre. Bnt the great family had disco. 


vered that some of Peggy's clothes had come 
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Peggy as her boy-dress ! 


luck was bevun. 


On first coming to Stafford, the vagrant family 
had lodgings at only @s. 6d, a-week ; but Harriot 
was sent to learn writing and w#rithmetic, for 
which her step-father paid by Jessons on the 
violin. She was thrown back in her parts, as 
there were several respectable performers in the 


company. © It is,” says her bio rrapher, 


Known at Stafford, that her morning dress was too shabby 


for her to appear at the churches there, and her mother 
used tw send her regularly to Ingestrie Church, (uit by 
Lord Talbot, and adjoining his maueion,) because she 
was less liable there to incur remark on the poverty of 


her appearance. 

The vale between Lord Talbot's estate and the town 
Was 4 great gathering place tor the children to play; and 
Marriot, whose love of amusement Was uncongquerable, 
used to steal out perpetually frem her close room to this 
pretty spot, where she was unrivalled among the © young 
ladies’? asia player at ball. Numbers of her pliymates 
are now living, and well remember the disigreeable in- 
terruption which Mrs Entwisle would cause jn her 
daughters athletic amusements, by diiving her home 
with heavy blows, (come of which occasionally fell) on 
the associates,) and, amidst dreadtul reproaches, the per. 
petual taunt that she was ‘a disgrace to the high blood 
in her veins,” 

The wondering children, who were a!l better dvessed 
than the vagrant member of the aristocracy, use to tor- 
ment poor ITirriot dreadfully respecting the visionary 
grandeur. She bore it all in perfect good humour, if 
they would only play at Dall with her; and their assem- 
blies were deliviitiul, until the ight-footed Mrs Eutwisle 
Would slip im amongst them, and disperse the terrified 
mockers of high blood like chaff before the wind. 

Miss Mellon had always “a winning way, 
and could joke and wheedle herself into faveur 
from a very early are. She became a favourite 
in the manager's family, and was invited to join 
their little parties. ‘There was then a much less 

. . . . ’ 
strict line of demarcation between the towns 
people in provincial towns and the players than 
now exists. The ladies lent Miss Mellon stage- 
dresses ; and every kindness and mark of atten- 
tion was punctually and gratefully acknowledged. 
She was at no time careless of her good fortune, 
or of the smallest means cf advancing it. 


> 


- 


Giddy as she was, nothing could exceed her care of 


articles lent to her; if it were not too late, it is said, 
they were always returned on the same evening after the 
party, or, at the furthest, early next morming., Her at- 
tention was frequently rewarded by a present of the dress 
which she had so punctually restored; and she began 
now to have a wardrobe of her own, 

There was hope of a girl of this shrewd 
thoughtful sort, ‘riding in her coach.” Her 
mother had already begun to exercise the 
strictest vigilance over her movements. The 
padlock was in hourly use, but it was not 
clapped upon the mind.—The violence of the furi- 
ous mother, and the sufferings and terror of the 
poorgirl are illustrated by the following anecdote: 
—After one of those rowsin which Miss Harriot, 
at last, learned to hol! her own part, the poor girl 


from their own wardrobe. The Baronet was having received many blows, ran away, and 
furiuus—his father’s marriage-suit worn by | 
The housekeeper was 
found the delinquent, and the eloquence of Mrs 
Entwisle and her daughter disarmed the resent- 
ment of the angry gentleman. ‘The family came 
to Miss Mellon’s benefit, and the lady gave her 
the first good frock she ever possessed. Her 


dreamt of the bliss of perfect idieness; and as for Harriot, 






spent the cold night in the fields; nor did she 
venture to creep to the manager’s until twilight 
on the next day, when she was famishing with 
hunger, and blue with cold :— 

Mr and Mrs Entwisle, by an unfortunate chance, en. 
tered the room, Line a startled hare, Harriot flew into 
a corner behind the chairs to ayoid her mother, who ex. 
claimed—* Let me reach her—I will be the death of 
her ! All violence was, however, prevented, by the 
family of the manager, except the violence of a tongue 
which nothing could allay. ‘* Where have you passed 
the night, you young hussy ¥ You, a high-born person's 
child, to go away trom your mother—yes, you are a 
great person’s daughter, though you behave so ill to me 
but we little guessed the wretch you would turn out!” 

Such was the amiable mother of Miss Mellon, 
whose ambition and low cunning had yet no other 
object than her daughters aggrandizement. As 
the mother did not obtrude herself into society 
—which would have spoiled all—but shewed her- 
self grateful and proud of any attention shewn 
to her daughter, the shrewd and lively girl ob. 
tained a footing in several respectable families 
in Burton-on-Trent and Stafford, and was even 
patronised by ladies of fashion in those places, 
And where she found an opening, she never 
failed to improve the advantage. Her poor 
mother strove to keep her neatly dressed ; and 
she madea rule both to take her to the duor of the 
houses at which she was invited, and to fetch her 
home. The old ladies of Stafford gave her a 
high character as a well-conducted, industrious 
girl; highly-amusing, a pleasant singer, anda 
good dancer, and the most punctual person in re- 
turning whatever she borrowed neat and un- 
spoiled. 

In Mr and Mrs Entwisle’s vows, they fre- 
quently broke all the crockery and glasses, 
and Miss I[arriot had often to attend the re- 
hearsals without her breakfast. Her miseries at 
home procured her sympathy and consideration 
abroad. She was received as a guest ina clergy- 
man's family, and, finally, was patronised by the 
family of a banker in Stafford, named Wright. 
That town was, at this period, represented by 
Mr Sheridan, who, on one of his electioneering 
visits, saw Miss Mellon (a handsome girl of 
seventeen) play in the “ Belle’s Stratagem,’ and 
the ** Romp.” In his usual hyperbolical style, he 
praised the talents of the dramatic favourite of 
Stafford, and held out some vague hope of a 
London engazement, which he was, afterwards, 
dunned into contirming by a positive promise. 

Thus making her happy at the moderate expense oi 4 
compliment aud a promise, he departed, after his week 
of acting popularity, Mrs Entwistle was enraptured, and 
sow visions of benefits and coronets, Mr Entwisle 


she was not sane enough even to thik or dream, She 
did nothing but watch the post Which was to bring news 
of the engagement, [ut all ker friends doubted whether 
their volatile member would give the matter a second 
thought; and they were right. 

No letter ever came; and when Miss Mellon 
applied once more to Mr Wright the banker, 
entreating him to jog the great managers me- 
morv, an evasive answer was returned—*‘ It was 
not worth Miss Mellon's while, with her talents, 
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to appear at the end of a season.” But Mrs 
Entwisle and Miss Mellon were not thus to be 
baffled without another trial. Her benefit had 
produced fifty pounds and presents, and the 
family moved to London, to push Harriot’s for- 
tune. With the Wrights, her grandest friends, 


! 


who had been very kind to her, she renewed her | 


intimacy after she became a great woman ; and, 
on her departure, 

When Miss Mellon went to take farewell of her best 
friends, Mr Wright, sen., with a care almost paternal, 
gave her a small sum of money for her own use, and 
uttered the gritifying prophetic words (remembered by 


his descendants,) ‘* Farewell, Harriot ; heaven bless you, | 


child. If you conduct yourself as well as you have done 
ever since you have been known to our family, I shall 
see or hear of you riding in your own carriage !” 

Mrs Baron-Wilson does not admire Sheridan: 
neither do we. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
a character more vicious and debased, in a man 
who escaped open disgrace. One rejoices to 
find opinion righting itself about the individual 
whose convivial wit, and, to say the least, un- 
scrupulousness, for a time threw a false and 
mischievous glare around him. The following 
extract illustrates the character of both Sheridan 
and our much more respectable heroine :— 

The family party reached the metropolis in June, with- 
out friend or acquaintance, trusting solely to the promise 
of a manager almost unknown to them, and with a very 
slender stock of money to support them, in case of any 
delay respecting an engagement. 

Tie theatre had closed during the preceding month ; 
therefore they considered that’ Mr Sheridan was likely to 
be disengaged, and able at once to inform them of his de- 
cision. Accordingly, Miss Mellon, accompanied to the 
door by her mother, waited on him the day succeeding 
her arrival, to state the hopes which had brought her to 
London. After much hesitation, she was received by 
the great manager in the most slovenly of morning cos- 
tumes, unshaven, and bearing the exhausted, dull look of 
the overnight’s conviviality. ° . . : . 

Mr Sheridan had not only forgotten his promise to 
Mr Wright, but even Miss Mellon’s name and appear- 
auce; nor wasit until the production of his own letter 
to Mr Wright, (in which he had desired Miss Mellon to 
come to London,) that he could recall any recollection 
of the circumstance. 

He then became prodigal of fine speeches to the morti- 
fied young creature, who was nearly fainting from this 
her first experience of worldly sincerity. Ie praised her 
mode of speaking, her effective personal appearance for 
her profession, and sent her away with an indefinite pro- 
Lise about “keeping her in his mind,” which she could 
hot very clearly undeistand, nor, perhaps, had he any 
intention that she should ! 

On Miss Mellon rejoining Mrs Entwisle, the latter 
overwhelmed her with reproaches for * not having made 
Mr Sheridan give her an engagement for the opening 
season !”’ and, on the next day, the matron resolved to 
try her own skill for her daughter. But the diplomacy 
of the manager (whom Mrs Gore has lately defined as 
“ the arch master of finesse ’’) far exceeded the arts of 
his untutored countrywoman ; and she returned home 
from her fruitless errand, saying, “1 saw he was telling 
me lies all the time, yet I could not catch him out with a 
direct one!” 

The proverb of Fair words cost nothing” (which must 
have originated in Ireland) seems to have been Mr Sheri- 
dan's mottos for instead of stating at once the unwelcome 
truth, that “there was no vacancy for another actress at 
Drury Lane,” he kept these poor people in uncertuinty 
during three months, by his unmeaning promises, there- 
by preventing them from returning to the country, or 
accepting engagements from minor companies, 

At first they had taken lodgings near the Strand, in 


'and prejudices of old gentlemen. 
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order to have a respectable address for the manager's 
expected communications; but as their means gradually 


“melted, the provident Mrs Entwisle considered the situa- 


tion to be too dear, and accordingly they removed to a 
small house in New Street. 

We are treated to some town adventures of 
the simple rustic Miss Mellon, (who had only 
trode the boards for above a dozen years,) which 
really look overdone, admitting the difference 
between London and the provincial towns. Her 
best feat was wheedling and coaxing a coachman 
into driving her over half the town without hire 
—* Would not dear old Mr Coachman put her 
on just another street?’ This was something 
to be proud of, though neither her greatest nor 
last conquest over the proverbial niggardliness 
In Stafford- 


shire, a Mr Jervis, a magistrate, had so strong a 





prejudice to ‘ vagrant players” that he would 
never grant them a license in his jurisdiction. 
Miss Mellon came, however, according to the 
story, favourably under the notice of Mr Jervis, 
from having behaved with proper spirit when 
unceremoniously treated by his nephew and an- 
other London dandy, who did her the honour of 
requesting that she would descend from her 
rural chamber in a miller’s house, with whose 
sister she was staying, and receive their visit. 

The amiable old pair took a great fancy to the art/rss, 
animated Miss Mellon, or, as she was always called 
there, “Little Harriot the player.” She managed so 
well as to remove the prejudice of the magistrate; and 
actually, by her ingenuous grace, twheedled him into grant- 
ing a license for the obnoxious performances, besides 
patronising them afterwards. 

The authoress remarks :— 

There must have been something unusually winning 
and genuine in the disposition and manner of Miss Mel- 
lon; for it would be tedious to enumerate the number 
of instances in which the money-making mind of trades - 
people seemed to take a higher tone of generosity in her 
favour. 

Miss Mellon had come from the provinces 
heart-whole. Indeed, save her grand passion, 
sentimental or platonic, for old Mr Coutts, which 
came on by very small degrees, she never appears 
to have had any love-attachment. Her vanity 
was, at one time, somewhat interested by the 
attentions of a half-swindler, a West Indian, 
named Barry, who gave himself out as the heir of 
a very rich lady; but the fraud was discovered, 
and the fact of the real object of admiration 
being Miss Mellon’s salary, Mr Barry was cast 
off with becoming spirit, and without any injury 
to the peace of mind of the young lady. Her 
mother often saw or suspected “ detrimentals” 
in poor young men who got acquainted with 
Harriot, and was violent against such connexions ; 
but no “actress's mother” could have desired a 
more prudent child. There was no sentiment, 
no romance in Miss Harriot ; and, besides, her 
mother’s watchfulness never abated. When her 
daughter was enjoying the valuable patronage 
of Mr Coutts, a Belgian colonel, introduced by 
Mr Coutts, visited in Little Russell Street, 
where the millionaire now regularly lunched, 
Mrs Entwisle heard of this suspicious guest, 
and hurried up from Cheltenham, where she 
was settled with her husband, who, through her 
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daughter’s influence with Colonel Macmahon, 
“‘the Prince’s friend,” had been appointed post- 
master there,—in virtue of her solicitation and 
his utter unfitness for the office. He was svon dis- 
missed, in spite of his useful connexions. Mrs 
Entwisle travelled by the night coach, and entered 
her daughter's house just after breakfast. 


She threw herself on the sofa—her countenance dark- 
ened with rage; and, after various strong interjections, 
screamed forth, ** That starving black fellow, Vil be the 
death of him!” 

Miss Mellon vainly endeavorred to ascertain who was 
the subject of so much vituperation ; guessing it was an- 
other version of the old anti-matrimonial Jecture, yet 
never imagining that “the starving black fellow” could 
allude to Colonel Raguet, whose means were apparently 
ample, aud who, moreover, was a fair, light-haired 
person. 

She was at length enlightened by her mother saving, 
“ He sha’n’t marry you, Harriot—I‘d kill him first! his 
very name preves hima beggar. Mr Luggy, indeed ! 
Just think of your being called Mrs Raggy; a nasty, 
black, deceiving, fortune-hunting, foreign fellow ; if you 
many him, Pil be the death of you both !” 

Argument was vain with the furious woman, so Miss 
Meilon did not attempt an explanation; and, in the 
midst of the storm, Colonel Raguet and a friend entered 
unannounced, for probably the old landlady was enther 
baking muffins or measuting out milk at the time. 

Colonel Raguet spoke excellent English 3 and, finding 
a seat next to Mis Entwistle, rendered himselr so agree- 
able that she was delighted with his conversation. After 
staying some time, the visiters departed, and she was 
enchanted with “that nice fair-haired man, who must be 
a gentleman ot fortune, from his dress and his horees ; and 
if Harriot was going to make a tool ot herself by marry- 
ing anybody, why did she not fancy that real fine gentle. 
nan, Who treated her with such respect, instead of that 
pennyless, worthless, ugly, black, ragged vagabond, 
Mister Lecaggy, who was sure to beat her!” 

We return to the amiable Entwisles and their 
daughter, in a cottage rented at less than £10 
a-year, somewhere about what is now the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. For this dwelling the 
shrewd and active old lady, aware of the expense 
of furnished lodgings, and alwiys trying to pay 
her way, purchased a table and three cane- 
chairs, with other household gear on the same 
moderate scale; and, while waiting Mr Sheridan’s 
awful fiat, mother and daughter gratified their 
tastes by fatiguing Sunday walks to see the fine 
people in the far distant Park. Their shabby 
finery and country habiliments drew impertinent 
remarks upon them, and offended Miss Mellon’s 
sense of dignity as a householder. 


She would make her mother return to their little Surrey 
cage, (with its sitting-room about two yards square, hold- 
ing a table and three rush-chairs only,) and, in af: ver of 
vexation, she would burst out crying, ard say, “ Perhaps 
those impudent people have not a nice place with furni- 
ture of their own like our’s!" 

The summer passed, and Sheridan continued 
obdurate, after Miss Mellon had applied to him 
much oftener than could be pleasant to the feel- 
ings of either a lodger or householder. The 
banker at Stafford was again applied to ; and, at 
long last, having obtained an interview and 
reading, and, probably, flattering Sherry into 
ood humour, Miss Mellon obtained an engage- 
ment at thirty shillings a-week, and came out in 
Lydia Lanzuish. Her success in this character 
was very moderate ; and Sheridan remanded her 





to a sort of probation for a time, that she might 
get familiarized with theatrical business upon 
the gigantic metropolitan scale. Michaelmas 
Day came round, and we have this illustration 
of some points of Miss Mellon’s religion :— 


Mrs Entwisle had brought, her up with a firm belief 
in the necessity of complying with the superstitious cus. 
toms attached to certain days, the omission of which 
would infallibly be followed by ill luck; and, therefore, 
the Christmas mince-pie, Shiove-Tuesday pancakes, 
Easter tansy-pudding, or Michaelmas goose, must be 
tasted, though in ever so small a quantity—nay, even 
though disagreeable to the partaker, as was her own case 
respecting the Michaelmas dainty. An anecdote regard. 
ing the latter has been sent us by an individual who re. 
collects her in New Street. To him she regretted bitterly 
that, on her first metropolitan 2h of September, she 
should not be able to purchase a guose, for the sake of 
tasting a small pertion to big good luck. He adds, 
that the girlish delight she felt was excessive, on being 
informed that at some cook-shop near Drury Lane, she 
might purchase even ox quarter, trom the dish she only 
desired for its consequent good fortune. The little por- 
tion was accordingly procured, and Miss Mellon and her 
relatives were quite satisfied in having thus fulfilled a 
superstitious duty at the appointed season, 

[i must be adinitted, even by us “ doubters” concerning 
luck, that, if we are to judge by the event, Miss Mellon's 
system of tempting the smiles of Dame Fortune, was 
more successful than any which “ reasoning people” can 
recommend ! 

The first five golden guineas that Coutts gave 
her at her benefit at Cheltenham, the largest pre- 
sent—as players call the charitieswhich degrade 
their profession— she had ever received, she kept 
ever sacred as ‘ duck-money.”’ ‘Those guineas 
were certainly attractive of gold. A good deal 
of mere book-making is executed with an account 
of Miss Mellon’s performances in London and the 
provinces, and green-room anecdotes. It may 
be dismissed in one word. She had no genius 
for the drama; she could not feel, nor simulate 
feeling. She had no genius for anything ; but 
she was industrious, persevering, shrewd in 
every way, and always desirous to make her- 
self useful ; and thus she won her way to better 
parts and a higher salary, by imperceptible de- 
grees. In summer, she procured country en- 
gagements, and was a great favourite at Liver- 
pool, This was about the year 1795. Mrs 
Siddons was gracious to her ; and, next winter, 
during the absence of Mrs Jordan, she obtained 
some of this great actress’s parts, and filled them 
respectably. Her provincial benefits and other 
emoluments now enabled the family to take better 
lodgings, and tu come nearer the theatre; and they, 


T finally, removed to Little Russell Street, to which 


poor lane the most noble Duchess long made an 
annual pilgrimage on foot, to view the spot, and 
“shed tears of pleasure.” When Miss Farren 
came to her promotion by the death of the 
Countess of Derby, the funeral of the Duke of 
Hamilton’s unfortunate daughter being imme- 
diately followed by the marriage of her rival, 
the admired actress, a further opening was made 
for the display of Miss Mellon’s talents. She 
was, however, getting on so elowly at Drury 
Lune, that at one period she ruminated upon 
accepting a more lucrative engagement from 
Astley ; but calculation and far-sighted ambition 
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prevailed. 
Wilson, 
It is curious to reflect what change in the complexion 
of her fortunes might have resulted from her acceptance 
of Astiey’s offer. In all human probability she would 
jn that case never have become Mrs Coutts. 

After Miss Mellon had got her mother and 
Entwisle settled at Cheltenham, she frequently 
visited them, and performed at the theatre 
there. The place was then rapidly rising; and the 
scheming Mrs Entwisle proposed laying out her 
daughter's savings in building. One house was 
accordingly erected, and let at a high rent, and 
Mrs Entwisle contemplated a whole row. Mean- 
while, Mr Wing, the master of the ceremonies, 
had the audacity to build on vacant ground im- 
mediately opposite Miss Mellon’s house, and, by 
intercepting the view, lessened the value of her 
property. The angry and clamverous mother 
urged her daughter to come down to Chelten- 
ham, to perform and take a benefit, and over- 
whelm the master of the ceremonies; and now, 
at last, we get fairly to the golden dawn of Miss 
Mellon’s brilliant day, and to old Coutts :— 


Luckily ; for, observes Mrs Baron- 


Mrs Entwisle, by her frank lively manner, and love 
of gussip, Was very popular among the middle classes 5 so 
that, with her innate skill, she had always the power of 
“making good her own story” to a large majority, who, 
in their turn, spreid the story further ; and, theretore, 
when she detailed how * hardly the master of ceremonies 
had behaved to the datitul child, who had relinquished 
every shilling of her earnings for her mother’s support,” 
there were few residents in Cheltenham who did not hear 
of and sympathize in the tale. 

Miss Mellon accordingly came down to gather a golden 
harvest trom such well-prepared ground. Her temale 
friend, of course, accompanied her; and when these two 
handsome and ladylike young women, guarded by the 
Argus parent, Mrs Entwisle, went round to request patrone 
age, it may be supposed that few were inclined to refuse 
them: in short, Miss Mellon’s benefit was such a dazzling 
triumph over the mortified master of Ceremonies, that it 
is said he never forgave it. 

At that time there was, among the visiters at Chelten- 
ham, an elderly invalid gentleman, who did not join in 
society, but passed many hours daily taking exercise in 
the Long Walk. Mrs Entwisle soon discovered, from 
hints dropped by his servant to the lodging people, who, 
however, did not know his name, that ‘* his master, not- 
withstanding his penurious appearance, was considered 
one of the richest people in London; but that he was 
very unhappy in consequence of thinking that his wite, 
also advanced in years, was going out of her mind, which 
preyed on his spirits so much that he had been ill, and 
was now trying Cheltenham for a change.” 

Her immediate reflection was, that the richest gentle- 
man in London might take a box at the theatre for the 
benefit night, though he were ever so sad; and this idea 
Was communicated to her daughter. A respecttul note 
of solicitation to that effect was given to the attendant at 
the pump-room, a few days before the performance, to 
present to * the remarkable-looking old gentleman 3’ but 
a8 no answer was returned, the three females decided 
that “the moping, thin, old creature, was too full of his 
own troubles to care about those of other people.” 

On the day but one after sending their note, Miss 
Mellon and her friend were sauntering very early in the 
Long Walk, when they were overtaken by the old 
gentleman, 

He introduced himself to Miss Mellon, whom he said 
he knew by sight in Drury Laue green-room, to apolo- 
kize for not having sooner answered the application, for 
Which he accounted by a great pressure of Loudon cor- 
respondence ; but he trusted his silence had been con. 
sidered an assent to patronising her laudable filial efforts, 








of which he had heard admirable accounts at every turn 
im Cheltenham. 

The young ladies tendered their best thanks and 
brightest smiles ; their new friend mentioned that he had 
had the pleasure that morning of sending to the post 
office his answer respecting the box ; and, after a con- 
versation of some length, they separated, muiually 
pleased, 

On hastening home, they feund Mrs Entwisle in 
There is no knuwing what grand visions had 
been conjured up ia her wild brain; but the tangible 
circumstance was, that she held in her hand an open 
letter from the old gentleman, “the richest person in 
London,”’ who had enclosed five guineas for a box, which 
he desired should be kept tor Mr Coutts! Mr Coutts! 
— THE Mr Coutts '—well might the servant hint that 
his master was “the richest person in London ;'* a man 
whose name was a proverb ct wealth even in country 
towns, Thus Mrs Entwisle raved, wondering at her 
husband's stupidity, that when any one had called for 
letters to Mr Coutts, he had not directly guessed he was 
the thin old gentleman, and told her so! But the young 
friends detended Mr Entwisle, by exclaiming against the 
idea of any one supposing that the great Mr Coutts, who 
managed the royal tamily, and commanded everything 
he liked, could be an old, pallid, sickly, thin gentleman, 
in a shabby coat and brown scratch wig. 

Peace was soon restured, as Mrs Entwisle was in 
a sunny humour alter the day’s adventure. The new 
acquaintance met generally in their early promenade in 
the Long Walk ; and when the day of the benefit per- 
formance arrived, Mr Coutts paid Miss Mellon the com. 
pliment of promising to occupy the box, although he had 
only taken it to patronise her, without intending to go. 

Asa mark of Miss Mellon’s strong superstition regard- 
ing good luck, may be given the following pendant to 
the foregoing facts. 

The story of the golden duck-money follows, 
On her wedding day, Mrs Coutts shewed the five 
Zuineas, and they were again produced on the 
day that she honoured the young Duke of St Al- 
bans with her hand. The happy acquaintance 
which ensured her the ‘ blameless patronage,” 
and ultimately the fortune of Coutts, commenced 
in 1805. 


ecstasies 


From the period of the first introduction of Mr Coutts 
to Miss Mellon at Cheltenham, a constant and friendly 
intercourse was kept up between themin London. There 
is little reason to doubt that this trendship was promoted 
by the scheming Mra Entwisle, by every expedient she 
could devise, 

But Miss Mellon was now separated from her 
mother, and perfectly adequate to the manage. 
ment of her own affuirs, and throve better perhaps 
without the old lady, The biographer gives her 
own ideas regarding the conduct of mother and 
daughter towards the rich banker. 

On this principle, then, we shall give here our ideas 
regarding the conduct of Mrs Entwisle and her daughter 
tuwards Mr Coutts. 

Numbers of their warm advocates assert, that they had 
no idea of Mr Coutts becoming attached to and marrying 
Miss Mellon; but that they merely sought to take ad. 
vantage of a weak and rich old man's patronage as long 
as it would last, 

From this opinion we differ totally. Let it be remem- 
bered how ambitious Mrs Eatwisle was, how unceasingly 
watchful to advance her child's position in the world, 
how careful (even ostentatiously so) regarding her daugh- 
ter’s moral conduct, never allowing her to be out alone, 
even when in humble life; so that she might bring with 
her a thoroughly good reputation. In addition to her 
ambition, Mis Eutwisle was selfish, and inordinately 
fond of money. Hence, she had prevented her daughter 
from marrying through affection; because the former 
would derive no improvement in situation by it, She 


| was clever, artiul, and scheming, like the generality of 
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the Irish peasantry; and, considering all her qualities 
together, we have little hesitation in expressing an opi- 
nion that, from this first introduction to the old Lanker, 
she had marked him for her danghter’s hushand. 

But it was only the “ blessed Harriot” herself 


who could accomplish this wish. 

We see and hear of such plans daily in the higher 
circles, where the system is for young innocent girls to 
try and barter their hands for rank and wealth, no mat- 
ter how revolting the possessor of these advantages may 
be; and, in these nefarious schemes, we know that jew- 
elled matrons lend the most incessant aid to their beaute- 
ous daughters, by plots to “ take in’ any one they mark 
down as fair game. 

Why not, then, an humble edition of Almack’s prac- 
tices in Mrs Entwisle and Miss Mellon ? A legal gen- 
tleman, long in the busy world, has assured the writer 
that there existed a bond between Mr Coutts and Miss 
Mellon, that if she would remain unmarried while his 
invalid wife survived, he would marry her whenever his 
hand was free to offer. 

For such bonds there is the great precedent 
of Miss Farren and the Earl of Derby ; and, in 
our own times, the engagement of the “ much 
esteemed Miss Stephens.’ Notwithstanding 
these high and virtuous examples, we have yet 
to learn that such engagements have come to be 
generally considered reputable. To continue :— 

On their return to London, the conduct of Mr Coutts 
shews clearly that he intended to place Miss Mellon at 
the head of his house; for one of his earlivst proceedines 
was to present her to his three daughters, the Marchioness 
of Bute, the Countess of Guildford, and Lady Bardeitt. 
From the time of Mr Coutts’ first acquaintance with 
Miss Mellon, until his wife’s death, these three irre. 
proachable ladies were on the most sister-like habits of 
intimacy with Miss Mellon, ‘They were at her house in 
Juittie Rus-ell Street continually, the shopkeepers there 
recollecting their wonder at such grand carriages waiting 
for hours at so poora place. They used to meet theit 
father there by appointment, to call to take him home, 
These ladies were married to men of the world, and had 


daughters grown up; therefore there was every reason | 


why they should have looked with rigid scrutiny at the 
stranger Whom they invited to their houses, and at whose 
house they allowed their children to stay. 
frequently to make parties to lunch with Miss Mellon. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, with Lord Dud. 
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Entwisle, There is little doubt that the mother 
filled her subordinate part well when she had 
anything to do; but the winning Harriot—now 
twenty-eight years of age, even by the lowest 
estimate—must have ably backed her. The 
daughter soon became all in all to the vain, and 


lonely, and dating old man, who seems to have 
lived friendless and joyless in the midst of his 


| 
| 


| 
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+ 
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| enormous riches and numerous descendants. How 


he must have been caressed and flattered, and 
how gratified by the unremitted devotion—the 
entire dedication—to him of his “ blessed Har- 
we incidentally gather from his widow’s 


_ subsequent freaks and affectations, which were 





They used | 


not even given up after she married the Duke of 
St Albans. If at first she might have been con. 
tent to ‘burn old Simon” to warm her newer 
suitor, she afterwards took vehemently to “ the 
dear old bit of wood ;” and her last respectfully 
worded request, on feeling the approach of her 
own dissolution, was, that she might be removed 
to die inthe room © where Tom Coutts had died.” 
At that awful hour there may have been sin- 
cerity in her grateful feelings fur the infatuated 
old man who had worshipped her ; though, in im- 
puting affectation, if not insincerity, we do her no 
injustice. We are told here that 

The name of Mr Coutts was continually on her lips, 
his virtues magnified by the exaggerating power o! affec- 
tion—his statue the only ornament of her state room—his 
portrait decorating her favourite boudvir, The pillow 
on which he died was always placed in her carriage 
while travelling, as she never slept on any other, 

* The blameless patronage of Mr Coutts” was, 
at first, of great use to Miss Mellon in her pro- 
fession, and 

Besides a great accession of theatrical “ friends,” the 
extreme probability of her eventual, and, perhays not 
distant, union with Mr Coutts occasioned Miss Mellon 
to be courted by a highly respectable and increasing ac- 
quaintance; and all ranks, from his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York to individuals of much humbier class, 


were daily making interest to inspect the interior arena 


ley Stuart and his sister, Lady Frances Sandon, did so | 


several times. . 7 . . . e . 


totally different to her careless style, was doubtless the 
result of her mother’s tutorage, and certainly was politic 
in the extreme, It was steady and respectful, like a 
daughter, perfectly free from any levity, (every one who 
knew the parties states this,) and, to prove her respect, no 
office was too humble ; for instance, she never allowed a 


servant to open the door when he knocked, but either | 


went down herself or requested the young lady living 
with her to do so, 


} 


From her steady demeanour, she was generally eine 


sidered by her friends to be an unacknowledged daughter 
of Mr Coutts ; and, from the friendship shewn to her by 
his daughters, they had possibly formed a similar con. 
clusion. F 


The Ladies Bute, Guildford, and Burdett, 
would probably have repudiated the sisterhood ; 


nor were thev likely to believe in the “ unac. | 


knowledged daughter.” For the rest, the exist- 
ence of their mother gave them security against 
that folly in their father, which, when he did 
marry, so strongly excited the indignation of the 
whole connexion. 
tricity and the “strong veinof romance—the high- 


But it seems that the eccen- | 


flown romance” oftheshrewd banker’scharacter— | 


laid him particularly open tothe designs of Mrs | 


of the new theatre. 
She was now often, from good-natured im- 


Miss Mellon's manner towards Mr Coutts, which was | PUASES; liberal in money, and her friends took 


the liberty of guessing whence came the funds 
that were expended with a rather ostentatious 
charity or munificence ; she was also become mis- 
tress of Holly Lodge and a carriage, and ventured 
on considerable insolence of manners where it 
was safetodoso, Yet she remembered the days 
of poverty, and, among other good deeds, was 
the secret benefactress of Kean, when he was 
waiting, in the utmost distress, the fiat of the 
Drury Lane manager, as she had done that of 
Sheridan many years before. Miss Tidswell, 
his aunt, (and, by some probable accounts, bis 
mother,) had long been her intimate friend, 
which might have moved her sympathy for poor 
Kean. By some perverse accident or other, her 
secret deeds of charity always found fame, and 
we do not imagine that she blushed very dis- 
tressingly upon such occasions. But there was 
more than money given, there was really good- 
heartedness shewn by one of the grand dames of 
Old Drury. 


On the morning of Kean’s first appearance she was 
introduced to him during the rehearsal, at her own fete 
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quest; of her motive there can be no doubt. He ap- 
peared distressed. Oxberry, who knew Kean, introduced 
them; Kean, perhaps, guessed her intentian—be this as 
ijt may, his manner was such, that, it is believed, she 
feared she might rather wound than soothe his feelings. 
Kean always spoke of her in terms of admiration, and 
he wasso truly a democrat, that he could seldom be brought 
to utter a word in favour of the rich, be they who they 
might. Eler kindness (for in the forlorn situation in 


which a poor, ill-eused, and ill-dvessed provincial actor | 


stands at our national theatres, even to speak to him is 
a kindness) was strongly contrasted to, and not improb- 
ably caused by, the cruel and uncalled-for observations 
of an actress Of great histrionic merit, who ** wondered 
where the little wretch had been picked up! and even 





went the lenyth of advising him * to return to the coun. | 


try; for, amid such actors as surrounded him he could 
have no chance.” 

Miss Mellon’s retirement had been speculated 
upon since her Cheltenham conquest, many years 
before ; butshe performed for several years, and, in 
Isto, left the stage abruptly. She had previously 
showed more of her mamma’s temper than was 


asreeable to her theatrical companions, and, fer | 


some time, Mr Coutts had taken offence at some 
of the theatrical persons who appeared at her 
dinners. ‘* lier suecess in life,” we are told, or, 
in other words, the generosity of her friend, “ had 


excited the envious malignity of the less fortu- | 


nate.” Our main debate with Mrs Baron- Wilson 
great luck of her heroine. Mr Coutts, though 
generally so munificent to her, was apt to take 
miserly fits, or whims end caprices of stinginess 
in paltry matters. 

In brief, Miss Mellon was on ticklish ground, 
and MrsCoutts was dying. This was not unknown 


tolerate. Mr Coutts was also liable to little 
icalous or pettish fits, and the following scene, 
it is said, led to his proteyée’s retirement :— 


On the 7th of February, Miss Mellon was announced 
to perform Audrey, in “% As you Like it,”” On repairing 





to her dressing room she found the door locked ; but as | 


she had brought her costume, she dressed in the ante- 
1vom of the private box. 

Mr Coutts, whose great delight was to attend the 
theatre, fancied himself to be sufficiently well to be pre- 
sent at the performance ; and he arrived soon after the 
play had commenced. Miss Mellon was considered the 
handsomest Audrey on the stage, the French peasant 
costuipe suiting her style. On this evening her dress 
Was extremely fanciful and pretty, being a peculiar 
shaped black velvet hat, a yellow jacket, laced with 
black velvet, and a gold cross and heart on her 
throat: while the striped, full, and rather short petticoat, 
revealed very neat feet and ankles, in little buckled 
shoes, and yellow silk stockings, with black clocks. 

She was greeted with much applause, as being a ta- 
vourite of the audience, and one who had not lately been 
much before them; so that, when the early scenes were 
over, she went to speak to Mr Coutts, flushed with suc- 
ess, and hoping for his compliment also. 

She was, however, disappointed in finding his kind 
countenance wearing a serious expression, as, taking her 
hand, he said that he could not allow her to appear thus 
again. 

In dismay she inquired what was his meaning, and 
he explained that he could not bear to see her “ made 
up” for the stage, and in such an abeurd costume, Le 
therefore hoped this would be her last appearance. 

His requests were so few, and she always had attended 
‘Oo them with such deference for his better judgment, 
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that the matter of her retirement was settled from that 
moment: all originating perhaps in the “ smart little 
yellow stockings with black clocks.’ She returned to 
the stage for her final scene, and at its close, having 
whispered to the astonished Touchstone, that ‘* she 
should never again be his Audrey,” she stepped rather 
in advance of the other performers, curtsied profoundly 
several times to the applauding audience, not as dudrey, 
but as Miss Mellon, and such was the sole intimation 
and leave taking of hei /as¢t appearance. 


What did not Papa Coutts owe in requital for 
this prompt obedience, this entire devotion, in 
his adopted child ! 

Her biographer allows that her paragon of 
all the virtues had some little faults. She was 
reported to be profuse in the expenses of her 
table, even while Miss Mellon; but, with Coutts’ 
bank at her beck, that, we submit, was a 
trifle. She somewhat 
with her liberalities, but then she was liberal ; 
and Dibdin bears testimony to her kindness, which 
it is fair and pleasant to repeat. ‘ While many 
highly-respected actors have become extremely 
rich, and many virtuous and deserving actresses 
have been espoused by nobility and men of large 
possessions, very sew ifany hare had the kind re. 
trospection to assist or patrontse their former pro- 
In an actor's eye, this ne- 
One of her leading 
faults was blind ignorant fits of passion, in the 
style of her mother, directed against any one in 
whom she imagined offence against her state and 
dignity. She gave way to very furious outbreaks of 
rage. ‘* At times the veriest trifle would cause 
such displeasure, that all dreaded where it might 


was, also. ostentatious 


fesstonal associates.” 


to her, and theatrical quarrels and squabbles | chance to fall ; and, under this excitement, no- 


got to a height which Coutts could not always | 


thing that could be said or done at the moment 
could subdue it”)... ‘“ She had been too 
long accustomed to command not to be extremely 
wilful; and nothing turned her determination 
from a point on which she had fixed, except her 
‘* Many per- 
and, 


own altered resolution.” . . 
sons include fickleness among her defects ;" 
“finally, if a degree of pride or hauteur be- 
longed to her disposition, it must not excite 
wonder, considering her rapid elevation, and the 
mixture of mortifications forced into her enjoy- 
ments in some few instances, against which a 
naturally high spirit would rebel.” In brief, 
the old proverb held—*“ Set a beggar on horse- 
back,’ &e. Miss Mellon did not ride out the 
race, but she often indulged in a canter on that 
road, and delighted to splash the poor plodding 
pedestrians, her old compeers. 

Coutts must have been seventy-three, but as 
probably seventy-five, when he was first sub- 
jected to the fascinations of the experienced 
actress, who had been scrambling about the 
world for twenty-eight years. In 1815, his wife 
died, at a very advanced age. The unhappy 
lady (happy so far in being unconscious of her 
husband’s folly and her own condition) had acci- 
dentally scalded herself todeath. Her husband, 
then upwards of fourscore, chanced to be ill at 
the time; but the tragi-comedy which follows 
deserves to be given in the author's own words, 
On Twelfth Day, Miss Mellon, who must have 
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been well aware of the dying condition of Mrs 
Coutts, who languished for some time after her 
accident, saw her amiable mother depart for 
Cheltenham. 

After her departure, Miss Mellon, (who was always 


superstitious, and had, moreover, an especial dread of 
any occurrence on ‘Twelfth Day) described to those around 
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her, that ** she was oppressed with an overwhelming pre- | 


sentiment that she and her beloved mother might never 
meet again, and that her sensations were beyond descrip- 
tion miserable.” Uer kind old benefactor also had been 
confined to his bed for some days; she had received no 
accounts of him; and fancying that he might be dying 
also, her excitable spirits gave way, and burying her 
face in the sofa pillow, she wept bitterly fur a length 
of time. 

At last she heard her name feebly uttered, and, on 
looking up, beheld the figure of Mr Coutts, holding by 
the door at which he had entered unheard. The early 
hour was quite unusual for his visits, which were always 
about two o'clock, His look was so ghastly, his tall 
miscrable figure so attenuated by illness, his sunken eyes 
and faint voice were altogether so unearthly, that Miss 
Mellon, (who had not seen him for some days during 
his ill: ess) thought he had died on the fatal Twelfth Day, 
and now reappeared to her. ‘The poor man, indeed, was 
but little :emoved from death; he to'tered to a chair, 
and saying, “ Harriot, she is dead,” covered his face, 
and wept heavily. 

Miss Mellon's superstitious impression was, that her 
mother had been killed by an accident; and the wild 
scene of grief which ensued was highly painful. Mr 
Coutts at last had strength to explain that Mrs Coutts 
was that morning released trom her frightful sufferings ; 
and, though she had long been incapable of companion- 
ship for any one, yet, being the mother of his family, he 
was overcome by the shock, though long expected, and, 
since her incurable accident, less to be regretted, 

After making this communication, which he would 
not entrust to another, the invalid was carried down 
stairs by his servants, lifted into the carriage, and taken 
home to his bed. 

One of the most wicked of the falsehoods told against 
Miss Mellon was, the statement that she was married to 
Mr Coutts within a few days after his first wife’s death. 

Surely “ most wicked” isa strong phrase. With 
the long-understood engagement of the very 
suitable parties, considering the whole prelimin- 
ary proceedings, a few days, or even weeks, 
could be of no earthly consequence. But the 
invalid, Mr Coutts, was not quite ready to go 
through the ceremony, though the delay, as it 
might affect his “ blessed [farriot,” pressed 
heavily on his conscience! ‘ Miss Mellon’s youth 
was passing away,” / 

And although he had given ample fortunes to his 
daughters, yet in hisdying hours he could not bequeath 
a reward for Miss Mellon’s attention and excellent con. 


duct, without leaving grounds of slander which would - 


turn his kindness into poison fur her proud mind. 


We hope the reader will preserve his gravity, 
if possible. Coutts sent for Raymond, the 
manager, ‘‘the great friend” of Miss Mellon, 
and requested his advice! Less than marriage 
would not save Miss Mellon's fair fame if he 
left her money by his will; just as if he had not 
been all along giving her money. Let the 
reader be grave and read on. 


Mr Coutts then suggested the only alternative, namely, 
that they might be privately married, to give her a just 
claim to the sum he wished to bequeath, in case of his 
sudden demise; but he expressed a dread that Miss Mel- 
len, with her supe: stitious feelings, and ideas of propriety, 
would not be brought to consent to an early marriage, 











although his extreme illness should be sufiicient warning 
against procrastination. 

Mr Raymond had as little hope, knowing her wiify) 
character and veneration for death; and Mr Coutts was 
in despair, at hia inability to justify one who had cuffered 
much annoyance for his sake. He knew Miss Mellon 
placed more reliance on Mr Raymond's advice than on 
that of any other professional acqnaintance, and therefore 
the invalid offered him one thousand pounds if he ob- 
tained her consent. 


Mrs Entwisle, with her bold and impudent jn. 
ventions, could never have played her cards half 
so well. She wanted ekili, if not will. There 
can be no doubt that Coutts must have been in 
absolute dotage. One of his brothers died, after 
having been confined in a lunatic asylum for 
thirty years: another had fallen into mental im- 
becility as he advanced in life. He alse must, 
at this time, have been a monvumoniac in the 
hands of artful unprincipled people. Never else 
could he have so disgraced himself, and offered 
such gross insult te his daughters and his grown. 
up grandaughters, as that sudden marria 
We continue the narrative :— 


ge 


The physicians had given their opinion, that their pa. 
tient required incessant and careful watching in his dan. 
gerous state 5 therefore there was no falsehoud in the plea 
used by the ambassador, 

When he went on his awkward mission, Miss Mellon 
—who was in great distress at the illness of her friend 
received the account of his increased suffering with deep 
anxiety. Lengthened reference was made to all his kind. 
ness to her and his family; then “ the irreparable Jos: 
his demise would be to so many persons; the physicians’ 
report, that the sole chance of his recovery depended on 
the incessant attention of some one interested for him; 
and, finally, that the sufferer had fixed his mind on having 
that attendance from her only, beseeching her thus to 
save his life!” 

Miss Mellon, agonized at the thought of losing one 
who had supplied the place of an indulgent father to her, 
saw, however, that even in case of his increased danger, 
she could not with propriety go to his house. Then Mr 
Raymond proposed the alternative of matrimony; but 
she refused, with a decision which even startled one who 
well knew her violent impetuosity. 

They were several hours together ; and, from the angry 
bursts of voice, a friend who waited for Mr Raymond, 
thonght some unpleasant dispute had arisen which his 
interference might quell ; but, on entering the room, he 
saw poor old Mr Raymond actually kneeling in entreaty 
before Miss Mellon, and the latter standing in such a 
state of excitement, that the unnoticed witness was glad 
to retire hastily from a scene which seemed past his in- 
fluence, 

Mr Raymond, skilled in human nature, allowed this 
violence to exhaust itself; and, when it changed to hy- 
sterical weeping, he taxed her with ingratitude to the 
only friend she ever possessed, in caring for the world’s 
opinion of a delay more than for the chance of saving her 
benefactor’s life; and he worked on her syn.pathies by 
every plea in the power of his eloquence to urge. He 
quoted the example of Miss Farren, whom she had ad- 
mired so much ; who, fora length of time, was publicly 
known to have been engaged to the Earl ot Derby auring 
even the lifetime of his first Countess; after whose de- 
cease, Miss Farren was married to the widower within 
six weeks, without having a plea of his dangerous illness 
urged as the cause of such premptitude; and yet no one 
had been more respected or better received in society than 
the second Lady Derby. Why not the second Mrs Coutts 
likewise ? as the first Mrs Coutts had been morally 
“dead” to the world for years! At last, worn out. if not 
convinced, Miss Mellon agreed that, if her benefactor 
still continued dangerously ill, by a given time she would 


| obtain, by a private marriage, the privilege of going to 
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his honse to nurse him, should an increase of danger re- | 
quire it,* 

Admirable, blessed, single-minded, devoted 
Harriot! It was to tender pity and affection 
that she yielded at last! We do not pretend to 





believe one.word of all this—even as an acted 
drama, it must have been better managed—and 
yet own that Mr Raymond fairly earned his 
thousand pounds; and we hope Mrs Coutts, 
when she read her husband's will, made it at 
least two. She was always liberal to Raymond. 
That ‘ most wicked falsehood,” that the mar- 
riage took place in a few days after the first 


wife's death, which so ‘‘ shocks and revolts’ Mrs | 


Baron-Wilson, is triumphantly rebutted ; for it 
was fourteen days—each no doubt an age to the 
parties—before Mr Coutts was able to smuggle 
himself out to St Pancras’ Church ; where he re- 
ceived that long-coveted blessing, the hand of 
his adored Harriot, and Mr Raymond, in a snuff- 
box, of what metal is not said, his one thousand 
pounds, 

The marriage was kept a dead secret, and 
Miss Mellon every day drove to her husband's 
door to receive the physician’s bulletin of health. 
Perhaps Mr Coutts had not yet made his will ; 
but, however that might be, or if the devoted 
Harriot was now prepxred for the eclaircissement, 
orfor braving and defying the indignation of 
the family — 

In about a month from the time of the marriage she 
drove one morning to the door in Stratton Street, and 
one of the physicians came down with great concern, to 
tell her Mr Coutts was considerably worse. Alarmed out 
of all her caution, she clasped her hands and cried, 
“Good heavens, tell me all! I «m his wite!” Uhe asto- 
nished physician then very forcibly described tie danger 
of Mr Coutts; and it was resuived that she must at ouce 
assume her place in the house of her husband, the crisis 
of his illness requiring unremitting care. 

Such was, in reality, the “vay honeymoon” of the 
poor dying old man of eighty-six, and the greatly afflicted 
object of his regard ! 

The afflicted bride! we must sympathize 
with her! But Mr Coutts rallied, and the mar- 
riage was afterwards publicly celebrated “ by a 
numerous assemblage of high distinction.’ 

Poor Mrs Entwisle! how she must have ex- 
ulted in the great match of her well-tutored, 
high-blooded daughter, for whom ‘Tom Coutts 
in point of birth was really no match.” It is not 
likely that she ever saw the Lady of Woodham 
Walters in her married life, for she died in the 
sixty-third year of her age, in the following May, 
of gossip and drinking fat ale. Her funeral, 
by order of her daughter, was on the most 
splendid scale. It was discovered that, while 
ever crying out poverty, she had hoarded seven 





* She had always the pardonable whim of a much-tiat- 
tered person, viz. that whatever came from her hand must 
be most acceptable to the invalid, and that her presence 
would bring comparative ease to those she loved. Thus, 
it is said, when the Duke of St Albans took the simall-pox, 
during its preliminary shiverings, the Duchess thought 
hothing could be so etticacious as a cashmere shawl from 
her neck ; and one after another of those hundred-guinea 
articles was just worn by her for a few minutes and trans- 
ferred to the chilled sutterer, although she knew her own 
dread of infection would never alluw her to resume their 
lisc——.VWemoirs. 








hundred guineas in specie. Entwistle with 
this wind-fall, ate and drank, but was not very 
merry, for four more years, when Mrs Coutts 
erected a monument over him and her mother ; 
which was afterwards succeeded by another, 
bearing the name and title of their affectionate, 
and humble-minded daughter Harkiot, Ducness 
or St ArBans. Whata fortunate woman was Mrs 
Coutts now ; yet the attacks of the ‘ profligate 
press,” and the coldness of the Coutts family, 
and of those who adopted their opinions, made her 
lifea burden to her. To preserve Mr Coutts 
alive was now her earnest endeavour; but she 
was unfortunate in her choice of physicians. We 
may imagine how Mr Coutts’ daughters took the 
singular scene here described— 

While Mr Coutts was at Salt Hill, he fell and broke 


| three of his ribs, an accident which caused serious alarm 


at his time of lite. His sufferings were extcome; Mrs 
Coutts sat up continually with the nurses at night, and 
his daughters assembled at the inn, under an impression 
that their father could not survive. About three o'clock 
one morning, the invalid seemed to breathe with such 
difficulty, that Mrs Coutts and the nurses roused all the 
party, with the exception of the doctor, who had retired 
for the night. At length it Was decided that his presence 
was absolutely requisite, and one of the group went to 
request he would rise. While diessing, it would appear 
that he must have worked hiuself up to that state of 
excitement which is often obseived in highly nervous 
persons whose rest is interrupted after taking opiates 5 
for, on making his appearance, instead of going to the 
patient, he levelled a torrent of anger at Mrs Coutts in 
presence of the assembled party ; he taunted her with a 
vivlation of the promise that he should never be called up 
at night; he referred contemptuously to her origin, ier 
early poverty and profession; he ridiculed the infatua- 
tion of Mr Coutts in his dotage, (the poor invalid lying 
insensible to praise or sarcasm ;) in short, it is stated that 
there never was a more extraordinary or unprovoked out. 
burst of rage. . . . « The hasty violence of Miss 
Mellon’s temper had been so often shewn in the course of 
this work, that her deep anxiety and alarm about Mr 
Coutts may be inferred irom the fact, that she made no 
reply to the torrent of undeserved vivlence of the doctor. 

But she afterwards forgave the doctor ; old 
Coutts became convalescent, resumed his place 
in the Bank, and lived for several years ; and the 
villa of Holly Lodge became the chosen resort 
of grandees and princes. Lucky Mrs Coutts was 
always superstitious, of which this is a diverting 
instance. 

The steps at Holly Lodge, from the lawn to the 
hill-door, are composed of beautiful blocks of white 
marble, that a statuary might envy; but the highest step 
is disfigured by two rusty, old, broken horse-shoes fas- 
tened to it, which she and Mr Coutts (who was likewise 
superstitious) had found in the road, and they had caused 
these hideous Lits of rusty iron to be nailed on the 
threshold to avert evil and bring good luck. 


She was also a believer in dreams, and once 
dreamed she was tried, sentenced, and hung. 
Her hairdresser at the theatre interpreted the 
dream that she was to become a grand lady, and 
to hold her head very high, and perhaps attend 
the Court! And, twenty years afterwards, this 
expounder was suinmoned from Worthing, to 
dress the Duchess’ hair for the drawing-room, 
according to her promise atthe time. For this 
he received thirty pounds. The Duchess always 
loved to ‘‘ elevate and surprise.” She had an- 
other awful dream of encountering black lions 
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that guarded a castle full of gold and diamonds, 
and of escaping from them by plunging into a 
river. The dream-expounder, who was a coach- 
builder, predicted that she would encounter 
temptation, and suffer from malignity ; but, ulti- 
mately, pass through all dangers in purity and 
safety, and have such good luck, that she should 
keep “ hercoach.” ‘You shall be the builder of 
it then,” cried Miss Mellon; and the gracious 
Duchess, who piqued herself on being the spoiled 
child of fortune, afterwards frequently declared— 
«* My good old oracle shall build my carriages as 
long as I can afford to keep one.” 


Allusion has been already made to her dread of some 
sad fatality on Twelfth Day, of which she used to cite 
numerous instances. She was a great observer of fortu- 
nate dates, birth-days, wedding-days, and the old festival 
days of the calendar, with the proper appliances for each ; 
obliging her guests, half in earnest, to taste mince-pies 
on New-year’s Day, tansy-pudding at Easter; to wear 
hawthorn on May Day, holly at Christmas ; in fact, such 
obsolete customs as would have suited Bracebridge Hall 
and [rving’s charming descriptions. 

Many of the trifling customs of prejudice which Miss 
Mellon observed were followed, no doubt, for the purpose 
of making her friends laugh—such as, the lecture she used 
to bestow on the fire when the impatient gas would mut- 
ter as it escaped from its black prison, which sounds had 
the honour of being considered the voices of evil genii 
uttering maledictions on the parties around the fireplace, 
and the injurious effects can only be conque:ed by out. 
scolding the fuming coal. Another was, on eating an 
evg, she always made an aperture at both ends of the 
shell, so that the witches might not find shelter there, 
otherwise they were permitted to haunt with an incubus 
the luckiess wight who had eaten the contents without 
taking the salutary precaution, 

But there was one point of her superstitions which no 
argument could shauke—namely, the idea that if thirteen 
individuals sat down at table, one of the doomed number 
would die within a year. So strongly was this absurd 
conviction impressed on Mrs Coutts’ mind, that she has 
been often known to send invitations to intimate triends 
just at dinner time, that her guests might outnumber the 
fatal thirteen. 

And, when thirteen was the inevitable num- 
ber, instead of making the butler sit down, or 
sending for the cook to make a fourteenth, she 
arranged that all should rise and sit down again at 
once, that Death or the Devil might be perplexed 
in the choice of his victim. She was kind to 
the children of her friends, and often had them 
at Holly Lodge. She must, we presume, have 
been the legal Mrs Coutts before old Queen 
Charlotte, in subservience to the Regent’s tastes 
or necessities, gave occasion to this notice. 

On the occasion of her grand guests arriving, the troop 
of children were deposited with the Highgate schoo! mis- 
tress, now a very aged woman, residing there, bed-1id- 
den, yet acutely retaining all her faculties: and she re- 
Jates how great was the wonder caused among her usual 
scholars by the exaggerated declaration of the new 
comers, that “ Harriot was going to have the Prince 
Regent and old Queen Charlotte to eat bread and jam, 
and peaches, and blanched almonds, for luncheon on that 
day !”’ 

Mrs Baron-Wilson tells a great many anec- 
dotes, shewing how the shabby dress or sordid 
habits of the old banker, Coutts, made him 
frequently be taken, if not for a beggar, yet for 
® person in very distressed circumstances, to re- 
lieve whom was a charity ; and how the wealthy 


manenjoyedthehumourofsuchscenes, Mrs Baron- 
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Wilson has, no doubt, heard all these marvelloys 
stories, and some of them may be true ; but spon. 
taneous charity to strangers, making no appeal to 
the feelings, is not constantly the habit of thebene. 
volent English. Mr Coutts died at the great 
age of ninety-one, by the account of his early 
acquaintance, the Earl of Dundonald—at the 
age of eighty-seven, by the belief of his family. 
His children were all assembled round his death. 
bed. Whatthey said or felt when it was learned 
that the whole of his immense fortune had been 
bequeathed to his wife, our author dues not 
venture to guess. 

On the anniversary of her wedding, his grateful widow 
always visited the bank, and pressed her lips to the spot 
where he habitually wrote; generally remaining alone 
for an hour or so in the drawing-room, and on coming 
forth, it is said, hereyes bore witness that her feelings 
had been deeply affected. 

The disconsolate widow, ever studious of the 
decencies, did not mingle in public amusements 
fur above a year; and it was not for two or 
three years aiterwards that, having rejected the 
addresses of the Duke of York, as is hinted, and 
also those of the presumptuous Mr Elliston, 
she listened to the suit of the young Duke of St 
Albans, 

The “ progress of the attachment” between 
the widow and the Duke was greatly facilitated, 
we are told, by their “ mutual admiration of 
Shakspeare.” 

One of the Duke’s youthful and motherless 
sisters became a frequent guest at Holly Lodge, 
and travelled in state with the desponding 
widow ; anda few months after the Duke came to 
his title, he and his sister accompanied her in a 
grand progress in Scotland. 

They visited all the principal towns, and stayed some 
days with each of Mrs Coutts’ friendsetle Karl and 
Countess Breadalbane, at Taymouth Castle; the Earl 
and Countess Lauderdale, at Dunbar Castle; Chief Com. 
missioner Baron Adam, (the great friend of George the 
Fourth,) at Blair Adam ; Sir James and Lady Stuart, at 
Caithness; (7) SirJ.and Lady Maijoribaaks; Si: John and 
Lady Stuart of Allanbank, (first cousins of Mr Coutts 5) 
Mr and Lady Eleanor Baifour ; and many others. But 
the visit of most interest was that to Abbotsford. It is 
thus recorded in the journal of its gifted host, “ The 
Wizard of the North,” under date November 20, 1820. 

“ Mrs Coutts, with the Duke of St Albans and Lady 
Charlotte Beauclerk, called to take leave of us. When 
at Abbotsfurd his suit throve but coldly. She made me, 
I believe, her confidant in sincerity; she had refused 
him twice, and decidedly ; he was merely on the footing 
of friendship. I urged it was akin to love; she allowed 


f she might marry the Duke, only she had at present not 


the least inclination that way. 

“Js this frank admission more favourable for the Duke 
than an absolute protestation against the possibility of 
such a marriage? I think not. ° ° . 

“Tf the Duke marries her, heensuresan immense fortune; 
if she marries him, she has the first rank. If he marries 
a women older that himself by twenty [thirty] years, she 
marries a man younger in wit by twenty degrees. I do 
not think he will dilapidate her fortune; he seems good 
and gentle. I do not think she will abuse his softness of 
disposilion—shall I say, or of—head ? The disparity of 
ages concerns no one but themselves; so they have mY 
consent to marry if they cgn get each other's. Just 3s 
this is written, enter my Lord of St Albans and Lady 
Charlotte, to beg 1 would recommend a book of sermons 
to Mrs Coutts. Much obliged for her good opinion: 
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for another. The mission, I suppose, was a little display 
on the part of good Mrs Coutts of authority over her high 
aristocratic suitor, I did not suspect her of turning 
devoltée; and retract my consensas given above, unless 
she remains ‘ burly, brisk, and jolly.’” 

The Duchess did not need to turn derotée ; she 
was always eminently pious. The first day on 
which, as a peeress of the realm, she was to at- 
tend the opening of Parliament, so occupied had 
she been all the morning with the pomps and 
yanities of the toilette, and other matters of 
ducal state etiquette, that she had forgotten to 
say her prayers. Just when stepping into the 
carriage, the tender-conscienced Duchess remem- 
bered the sin of omission—dismiszed the car- 
riages—returned into her house—Jaid aside her 
diamonds and satins—and did penance, or made 
amends to heaven for some hours, in plain gro- 
gram! She, so favoured of heaven, to forget 
the gratitude she owed in return! It must have 
heen quite a scene, Can there be any question 
of the enlightened Christianity and moral prin- 
ciples of so pious and self-denying a Duchess ; 
whe, moreover, ranked the then Bishop of Derry 
and his lady among her dear friends? 

The skittish widow was as czpricious, and he- 
sitated as much about accepting the addresses of 
her noble and youthful suitor, as she had done 
about marrying her octogenarian ‘ patron.” 
First, the Duke was sentenced to a year’s pro- 
bation, which trial, we presume, he had stood 
with courage and firmness; and then she ac- 
cepted and then refused, and then again repented 
her stern refusal ; and, as there was this time no 
convenient Mr Raymond, sent a messenger post- 
haste after the groom, who carried her cruel 
missive, and who /ucki/y—the Duchess was always 
lucky—overtook him. 

The world would say that ‘* she had tried for a Duke and 
failed !” for who would credit the folly she had just com- 
mitted? . . . .« On regaining the ungraceful 
answer, she wrote another from the natural dictates of 
her firstintention. This acceptance ot his offer biought 
the Duke to Holly Lodge. 

No time was now to be lost ; the Duke behaved 
nobly “respecting settlements,” leaving all to 
the generosity of the bride; and Mrs Baron- 
Wilson is of the belief that those who imagine 
that the Duke married solely from mercenary 
motives are greatly mistaken. It is certainly 
greatly to his honour that she did not make him 
her heir. The Duchess’ wedding-gift to her 
young lord was thirty thousand pounds ! or about 
a thousand fur each year she was older than her 
husband. We do not notice here, though we 
recollect seeing in the newspapers at the time, 
that the happy pair claimed and obtained the 
Dunmow Flitch at the end of their first year of 
wedded felicity. 

The magnificent doings of the Duchess of St 
Albans in London, Brighton, Cheltenham, &c. 
&c., are they not blazoned in Sunday newspapers, 
and immortalized in fashionable magazines’ so 
we leave them in their glory. ‘To the greatest 
riches, she had now added the highest rank ; but 
the thing did not work well. The lucky woman 
hever scems tu have been the happy woman, Her 
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life would appear to have been a series of heart- 
burnings, bravado, and mortification. She cut 
Cheltenham ina rage. She disearded ungrate- 
ful Brighton in disgust; nor, though the public 
authorities entreated almost, on their official 
knees, that she would come back and shine upon 
their eclipsed town, could she be moved to relent. 

We may safely leave the moral of this lucky 
woman's story to the dispassionate reflection of 
the reader. We trust that, instead of indulging 
in malignant and envious feelings of her great 
good fortune, readers will see that there was 
much to pity in her life, and little to envy. 
Her only substantial distinction was enormous 
wealth, and it failed to acquire for her either 
love, reverence, esteem, or true enjoyment. And 
does her conduct merit no blame? When she 
formed the scheme of securing Old Coutts, she 
had not even the poor actress's plea of poverty 
to palliate disreputable artifices and sordid am- 
bition. She was already in good and improving 
circumstances—rich for Harriot Mellon, and at 
this time honourably so, From the first hour of 
that connexion, every step was retrograde from 
respectability and from happiness. We are not 
going to debate the exact nature of the con- 
nexion ; it is enough that the world will ever 
believe that it was quite as pure and platonic as 
suited Mr Coutts’ principles and tastes, and 
neither more nor less so. 

A pitiable drudge in the galling harness of 
fashion, the poor Duchess became at last ; strive 
ing, with failing health and sinking spirits, 
against the heavy load ; and bitterly feeling that 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit! A gen- 
tleman at Brighton, who seems grateful and 
well-disposed to her, relates a good deal about her 
private life in her latter years. 

From the crowd and heat of those festivities, both of 
which were very apt to be oppressive, her Grace would 
sumetimes Seek a respite by taking me aside, and chat- 
ting about olden times, green-room jokes, popular actors, 
plays, and play-writers; her beaming features and melo. 
divus laugh attesting the delight she took in these re- 
miniscences, 

Twice, in instances of this nature, and nearly in the 
same words, has her Grace exclaimed—‘* Ah, those were 
pleasant days !—those were pleasant days! Few per- 
sons have seen so much of the various aspects—I] may say 
of the two extremes o! life—as myself; and tew persons, 
therefore, can be better judges of the difference between 
great poverty and great wealth; but, after all, this does 
not, by any means, constitute the chief and most import- 
ant distinction between the high and low states, No; 
the signal, the striking contrast is not in the external 
circumstances, but in the totally opposite minds of the 
two classes, as to their respective enjoyment of existence, 
The society in which I formerly moved was all cheertul- 
ness—all high spirite—all fun, frolic, and vivacity: 
they cared for nothing, thought of nothing, beyond the 
pleasures of the present hour, and to those they gave 
themselves up with the keenest relish. Look at the 
circles in which I now move; can anything be more 
‘ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ than their whole 
course of lite? Why, one might as well be in the tread- 
mill, as toiling in the stupid monotonous round of what 
they call pleasure, but which is, in fact, very cheerless 
and heavy work. Pleasure, indeed! when all merri- 
ment, all hilarity, all indulgence of our natural emotions, 
if they be ot a joyous nature, is declared to be vulgar.” 


Sometimes she was obliged to retire at a very early 
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nour, or not appear at all, being confined by indisposi- 
tion to her couch in her own room, while the whole 
mansion, echoing to the sound of bands of music, and the 
merriment of the dancing crowd, was at the same time 
pervaded by the fumes of the preparing banquet; ac- 
companiments te which no other invalid would have 
willingly exposed herself for the sake of gratifying her 
acquaintance, 

The gratification of her vanity had now be- 
come a habit, and her passion for ec/at might be 
at least equally interested with the desire to 
Oblige. The Duchess of St Albans, when Dr 
Brewster, one evening, sent his pretty tvy, the 
kaleidoscope, to the universal patroness of the 
arts and sciences, related an anecdote of her 
childhood. The shrewd girl had been wont to exhibit 
some such thing to her childishcompanions, at the 
rate of a couple of pins for a peep; with which 
pins she forthwith hastened to an old woman to 
exchange them for lolly-pop:. The story is il- 
lustrative of her life of restless, unsatisfying 
grandeur ; with this material difference, that the 
Jolly-pops of fashion and luxury, bought with her 
cleverly acquired hoards, were no longer sweet 
tothe taste, though the appetite for them had not 
abated. 

Her biographer must pardon us for saying that 
she kept up her affectations of sentiment to the 
last. or that they had become part of her nature. 
Mr Coutts, who, in his dotage, was as romantic, 
superstitious, and sentimental as herself, or as 
she chose to make h'm, had on his death-bed pro- 
mised to revisit heras a little singing bird—of all 
the poetical incarnations of connubial love. She 
was always looking out for him from her boudoir 
window in Stratton Street ; and if a bird (ten to 
a hundred a sparrow) did enter her room, 
tempted by the offered food, the artless Duchess 
‘“ would, for the remainder of the morning, be as 
happy as a child whose playmate had returned.” 
Now, some hard-natured persons may be tempted, 
Mrs Baron-Wilson fears, to believe that “this is 
all very well acted ;” but no—* a deeper insight 
into her character always brought the conviction, 
that at all times there was not a sufficiency of 
acting in her artless nature even to procure from 
the world common justice, much less a false re- 
putation for sentiment.” This passes! Our 
mouths are shut, and we take leave of our au- 
thor in the hope that, before she writes another 
biography, with better and fuller materials, 
she may also have seriously inquired, in what 
good fortune in life should really be held to con- 
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sist. Mrs Siddons, with splendid genius in her 
profession, was an instance of true good fortune - 
for she was beloved and respected for her vir. 
tues. Mrs Inchbald, a woman of much higher 
genius, industrious, frugal, charitable, unselfish 
devoted to her relatives, maintaining her integ. 
rity in the face of great temptation, we also 
consider an eminent instance of true good fur- 
tune. From her obscure iodging, blessed with 
competence, and even with moderate wealth, hon- 
ourably acquired, she could afford to look serenely 
down and pity the rich banker's favourite, or the 
uneasy Duchess driving to Court in her blazing 
equipage. No, no, we are well content to take 
Mrs Coutts as she was, with all her faults and 
failings, “ burly, brisk, and jolly :” but we repu- 
diate the artificial puffed-up personage presented 
to us in these volumes, , This may be Mrs Coutts’ 
funeral sermon, but it is not her memoirs. And 
the simple truth would have made a much more 
popular and interesting book. 

The will of this celebrated iady was quite in 
keeping with her character. She seems to have 
regularly kept an account of the large sums she 
generously disbursed among Mr Coutts’ daughters 
during her life, which she was in the habit of 
shewing to her friends and visiters. Instead of 
devoting any part of the great wealth, of which 
she had obtained the command, to public ob- 
jects, or tosome purpose of humanity ; instead of 
even dividing it fairly and judiciously among the 
numerous descendants of Mr Coutts, she chose, 
like the dying old man in St Leon, to transmit 
her perilous gift to one young lady, who, we 
should hope, may have the virtue to feel humbled 
at being preferred, by the mere caprice of this 
vulgar woman, to all her own family, and the 
other grandchildren of Mr Coutts. This is the 
only way in which enlightened morality and 
common sense must regard the extraordinary 
will, by which the Duchess must have intended 
to create, with an enormously rich heiress, a 
prodigious posthumous sensation. 

Let us conclude by inquiring, if there be any 
one wise or feeling woman, who can envy her 
prosperity ; or, looking to her whole life, any 
one man of honour and sense who would calmly 
desire for his daughter or his sister the brilliant 
lotof the unfathered begyar-child, and poor strol- 
ling actress, who died at last the richest woman 





a England, and the most noble Duchess of St 


Albans ? 





TO DR RAFFLES, WITH MY AUTOGRAPH. 


Wuat 18 RELIGION ? ‘‘Speak the truth in love:”’ | 


Doubting, inquire—nor dictate, till thou prove: 
Reject no good: Mend, if thou canst, thy lot: 
Enjoy thy own—exceed not, trespass not: 

Pity the scorners of earth’s meanest thing : 

If wrong’d, forgive—that hate may lose his sting: 
Think, speak, work, yet bestow ! or wisely keep: 
So live, that thou may’st smile, and no one weep. 


Like woodbines, cluster’d o'er the linnet’s nest, 

Or birds, that sing because they love, be blest ; 

And bless, like rivers, never asking why, 

Or soft-voiced showers, to which cool’d woods reply, 
When cloudy wings are avide in heaven display'd, 

And blessings brighten o'er the freshen'd sod, 

Jill earth is like the countenance of God. 
This is Reliyion ! Saith the Bard of Trade. 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. | 


* My Lords, we must reform these consistory laws, 
Whose great defame above the heaven blaws. 

1 knew a man in sowing for a cow, 

Fre he had done he spent full half a bow: 

So that the King’s honour we may advance 

We will conclude as they have done in France ; 
Let sptritual matters pass (to sptritualitie, 

And temporal matters unto temporalitie.” 


One of the most odious features of the ecclesi- 
astical system of England and Ireland, is pre- 
sented in what, by perversion of language, are 
called spiritual or ecclesiastical courts. Exten- 
sive jurisdiction is exercised by these tribunals 
in every diocese, and in many archdeaconries, 
parishes, and manors; and this jurisdiction 
affects causes of a civil and a temporal nature ; 
involving our properties and rights and gives 
an enormous power into the hands of men, more 
than any others, liable to abuse it, which may, 
at the caprice of an individual, be used most un- 
favourably to civil and religious liberty. So 
far as civil cases are concerned, it is found 
that their proceedings are expensive, tedious, and 
bungling. We find courts with ignorant judges 
and unqualified practitioners, with power to make 
them formidable, and knowledge enough to make 
them mischievous—engines of local tyranny, 
ready to pinch and oppress those who have the 
unpardonable effrontery to think for themselves, 
and resist the encroachments of the church estab- 
lishment. 

Why is not the land purged of these local abo- 
minations? Why should the property of the 
country be placed in priestly custody? Why 
is this system tolerated, that tramples on the 
rights of conscience, and strangles civil and re- 
ligious liberty in detail? We put these questions 
fur the serious attention of the country. These 
ecclesiastical courts are held by the People in ge- 
neral abhorrence; they have been tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced by royal commission ; they 
have been branded with a condemnatory resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons ; denounced by 
the highest ecclesiastical law authorities in Eng- 
land ; yet here we are, at the close of the ses- 
sion of 1839—seven weary years and more since 
the report of the ecclesiastical commissioners 
was laid on the table of the House of Commons 
—and the ecclesiastical courts are yet blistering 
the patient population. It will perhaps be sug- 
gested that, shamed by scrutiny, and awed by 
the power of Parliament, they have, in later 
years, conducted themselves with meekness, and 
have not provoked fresh chastisement. But it 
isnot so, We are too well acquainted with the 
vices essential to the system to fall into the er- 
ror of supposing, that the conduct of its adminis- 
trators, however wary, could deprive it of its 
sting—< make wrong right, or consecrate a 
crime.” And it is to be borne in mind, that an 
evil so extensive in its ramifications is not to be 
judged of by the number of positive and flagrant 
Cases of oppression detected by the public eye, but 
NO, LXXIlemVOL. VI, 


Sin Davip LINDSAY. 


by the silent influence of its operation—the heart- 


_ burning and the wrong inflicted and created in 


thesecluded localities of the country. Yetthecon- 


_ duct of these courts has not been equivocal, They 











have defied public opinion ; and, supposing them- 
selves secure by reason of the incomprehensible 
listlessness of their victims, have assumed an ar- 
rogance of bearing, and exhibited a spirit of do- 
mination and intolerance, worthy of the palmiest 
days of their power. ‘True, our noses cannot be 
slit, nor our ears be cut off, for writing against 
the divine right of prelacy, as in the days of 
that worthy ecclesiastic, Laud ; and Dr Ward- 
Jaw can speak his mind as to apostolical succes- 
sion without the fear of the cat-o'-nine-tails, the 
pillory, or the stocks. But cases of oppression 
and hardship have, during the last twelve monthis, 
transpired, which challenge us fairly to grapple 
with the evils of the system, 

The Protestant society for the protection of 
civil and religious liberty, in their address of 
February last, state that, out of sixty-two cases 
in which application had been made to that body 
for assistance, several were cases of oppression 
in ecclesiastical courts in various parts of the 
country. And who forgets the case of Widow 
Woolfrey ? This poor woman resided in the 
parish of Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, 
and, in memory of her deceased husband, placed 
a tomb or head-stone in the parish churchyard, 
above his ashes, on which, according to the cus- 
tom of persons of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
—tv which they both belonged—the widow had 
graven the words, ‘ Pray for the soul of J. 
Woolfrey,” and beneath them, from the book of 
Maccabees, ‘ It is a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead.” Shakspeare, who with a 
happy alchemy, extracted good from everything, 


_ saw ‘ books in the running brooks,” and disco- 


| John Breeks, vicar of Carisbrooke. 


so did the Rev. 
The tomb- 


vered ‘ sermons in stones ;” 


| stone preached flat heresy, and he cited the wi- 


| dow 


into the diocesan court of Winchester ; 
from whence, by letters of request from the Vicar- 


- General on the voluntary promotion of Mr Breeke 


_ was carried to the Arches court in Looduon. 


(who had no regard for the petlicoat,) the case 
On 
the 19th of November the case was decided ; 
and the judge, Sir Herbert Jenner, declared, that 


| praying for the dead was not prohibited by the 


articles of the Established Church, and decided 
that the vicar could not punish the widow. 

In March last, a man named Israel Brown, a 
poor cordwainer of Broadway in Worcestershire, 
with a wife and six children depending on his 
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daily labour for support, was cited before the con- 
sistorial court, to answer the demand of 3s. for 
Easter offerings. It appeared that he had not 
been called on to pay those “ offerings,’’ for three 
years previously ; in consequence of which he re- 
fused payment. And what does his spiritual pas- 
tor, who fancies that he has a good claim tu be 
a successor of Peter and Paul? He drags Israel 
Brown to the spiritual court ; and Israel was not 
freed from the hands of priest and proctor, till 
payment of TurrEe GuINEAS was made. This may 
be law in Worcestershire ; nay, it may be just, 
according to ecclesiastical law; but Christian ! 
believer in a Gospel of mercy, loving kindness, 
and compassion to the puor, do you not call the 
vile system that sanctions this act of remorseless 
rigour, nominally and professedly for the good 
and support of reLicion, a blot upon the Chris- 
tian name, and a reprvach to the cross? We are 
perfectly aware that, in the case of Carthew v. 
Edwards, T. 1719, it was decreed, by the Court 
of Exchequer. that Easter offerings, or oblations 
and obventions as they are also styled, were due 
the plaintiff of common right, after the rate of 
2d. a-head for every person in the defendant’s fa- 
mily of sixteen years of age and upward ; and 
we do not charge the Vicar of Broadway with 
violating the law: like Shylock, he can point to 
the bond; but we remind him that a book with 
which he ought to be familiar, declares :—‘“ He 
that giveth to the poor shall not lack ; but he that 
hideth his face sha)] have many a curse.” 

A third case which excited a general feeling 
of disgust and indignation, was that of David 
Jones, a weaver at Llanon in Wales, who was 
cast into prison at the suit of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Morris. Jones was a Unitarian ; and, in 1837, 
was elected church-warden of his parish. After 
his appointment he called a vestry to make a 
church-rate ; but, at the meeting, an adjourn- 
ment was moved and carried. On the 25th May, 
1838, he received, from the vicar, a notice, requir. 
ing him to provide bread and wine for the sacra- 
ment. Jones, on the 11th of June, replied that 
he had no funds out of which to procure them, 
and was too poor to provide them at his own 
cost. The man was cited before the ecclesiasti- 
cal court—was pronounced contumacious—and 
by a process issued by the court of Queers 
Bench, was cast into Carmarthen Jail!) Church- 
men can see no hardship in this—no scandal 
—nv outrage on freedom—no violation of civil 
and religious liberty!! Let it be granted 
that Mr Ebenezer Morris did no more than 
“the law” allowed him to do; cannot the man 
see that such a transaction, on the face of it, is a 
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the case is mismanaged on behalf of the defend. 
ant, the final issue must, I think, be the dismis. 
sal of the defendant with his full costs.” Dr 
Haggard, another conspicuous ecclesiastical ad. 
vocate, gave a similar opinion. He said, “ The 
proceeding is but little calculated to assist the 
question of diocesan jurisdiction, and will, in my 
opinion, on an appeal, make but a very corry fi- 
gure. Sir J. Lushington, also one profoundly 
conversant with canonical law, declared it as lis 
belief, that if the proceeding had been commenced 
in one of the superior courts, it would at once 
have been rejected. 

Well, from this case, we turn to one still 
more arbitrary. Mr James, a farmer, of the 
Independent denomination, was, in 1837, elect- 
ed church-warden of the parish of Llanelly, 
Mr James did not absent himself from his 
usual place of worship; and the result was, 
that, at the expiration of his term of office, he 
was cited before the ecclesiastical court of St 
David’s, by the above-named Rev. E. Morris, 
who luckily happens to be vicar of both places, 
on the charge of having absented himself for se- 
veral Sundays from Church! [t is to be noted 
too, that the elections of 1837 took place at this 
time, and that Mr James voted for the Liberal 
candidate, Sir J. Williams, while the vicar was 
a conspicuous partisan of the Tory. How far this 
fact influenced the conduct of Ebenezer—this 
Welsh help-stone of Church and State—is a 
matter of conjecture. Mr James was cited. And 
who sat in judgment upon him? The Rev. J. O. 
Williams, a surrogate, who is avowedly the edi- 
tor or chief contributor to a Carmarthea Tory 
paper—a parson-judge and a partisan. Mr James 
was condemned for contumacy ; and a process 
having, as previously, been issued by the court 
of Queen’s Bench; in the face of England, in the 
face of Europe, in the face of a Protestant people 
boasting theirenlightenment, toleration, and jus- 
tice, aman was cast into prison FOR NOT AT- 
TENDING WORSHIP IN THE LAW cnurcu. Im- 
pious and audacious usurpation! Abominable 
despotism ! And are these things, and is a sys- 
tem which produces them, to be borne by a free 
People ? We tell the ecclesiastical marauders, 
that this black fabric shall be dashed down and 
ground to powder, and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. It cannot be tolerated by free- 
men and Christians. It was the creation of 


| priestcraft, and is now the fortress of imposture, 


_ corruption, and tyranny. 


sarcasm on religion ; that it leads people to ask | 


in what page of the new Testament it is war- 
ranted, and renders the Church offensive to the 
nostrils of the country? Yet doctors differ as 
to the legality of the proceeding. 
one of the most eminent civilians in England, 
gave it as his opinion, as Jones had called a ves- 
try, which vestry had refused a rate, ‘“‘ that the 
pronement’s case was untenable, and his pro- 


Without entering at 
length into the historical origin of courts eccle- 
siastical, we may observe that the British eccle- 
siastical laws have, for the most part, been de- 
rived from that system of canonical law which 


| prevailed, during the dark ages, in nearly every 


Dr Adams, | 


ceeding unwarrantable ;” and he added, “unless | ship of orphans ; the wills of defuncts ; and mat- 


country in Europe; and that, before the Cen- 
quest, these courts.exercised jurisdiction in Eng- 
land. The pontifical law, Lord Stair observes, in 
his work on the law of Scotland, * extended to 
all persons and things belonging to the Romish 
Church, and separate from the laity; to all 
things relating to pious uses ; to the guardiat- 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 


ters of marriage and divorce; all of which were 
exempted from the civil authority of the sove- 
reigns who were devoted to the see of Rome.” 
Our present business is not, however, with histo- 
rical investigation, but with an exhibition of 
these courts now in operation; their numbers, 
their jurisdiction, and their constitution, The 
ordinary ecclesiastical courts, we are informed 
by the ecclesiastical commission of 1832, are— 
the provincial courts, being in the province of 
Canterbury, the court of Arches or the supreme 
court of appeal,* the prerogative or testament- 
ary court, and the court of peculiars ; and, inthe 
province of York, the prerogative or testament- 
ary court, and the chancery court: the dio- 
cesan courts, being the consistorial court of every 
diocese exercising general jurisdiction ; the court 
or courts of one or more commissaries, appointed 
by the bishop, in certain dioceses, to exercise ge- 
neral jurisdiction within the prescribed limits ; 
and the court or courts of one or more urchdea- 
cons, or their officials, exercising general or li- 
mited jurisdiction, according to the term of their 
patents, or to local custom. ‘There are also pe- 
culiars of various descriptions in most dioceses, 
and in some they are very numerous—royal, 
archiepiscopal, episcopal, decnal, sub-deenal, pre- 
bendal, rectorial, vicarial ; and there are also 
some manorial courts! Now who can deny that 
John Bull is a priest-ridden man? In England 
and Wales there are no less than THREE HUN- 
DRED AND SEVENTY-TWo of these engines of des- 
potism. ‘These courts are diffused all over the 
country, like poisoned streams, irrigating the 
whole face of the land. In the diocese of Bath 
and Wells, there are twenty-seven of these sen- 
tinels over the Establishment, so many restraints 
upon liberty of conscience ; in Lichfield, thirty- 
eivlt ; in Lincoln, forty-two ; in Winchester, 
furty-nine ; and, not toenumerate more, in York, 
fifty-eight! ‘The jurisdiction of these courts 
comprehends testamentary causes; matrimonial 
causes for separation, and for nullity of marriage ; 
suits for tithes, church-rates, seats, and faculties ; 
criminal suits pro salute anima, embracing of- 
fences committed by the clergy themselves—such 
as, neglect of duty, immoral conduct, advancing 
doctrines not conformable to the articles of the 
church, suffering dilapidations, and the like ; 
also by laymen—such as, brawling, laying violent 
hands, and other such irreverent conduct in the 
church or churchyard, violating churchyards, 
neglecting to repair ecclesiastical buildings, in- 
cest, incontinence, defamation, &c. With re- 
spect to the 300 courts peculiar, the report of the 
commission bears witness :—* The jurisdiction to 
be exercised in these different courts is not de- 
fined by any general law. It is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain over what description of 
causes the jurisdiction of any particular court 
Operates ; and much inconvenience results from 
this uncertainty.” 

There is something monstrously absurd in the 


” The report omits to state that there is no appeal 


from the provincial court of York, except to the Privy 
Council, 
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idea of placing in the hands of men whose office 
relates to eternity and the soul, power over pro- 
perty belonging to the body in this temporal 
state of existence. No man, we dare hazard the 
assertion, can offer one reason for the existence 
of such an anomaly as this ; except unfaithfulness 
to ministerial trust, and a grasping and aggrand- 
izing spirit ef ambition, which is fatal alike to 
civil liberty and to pure and undefiled religion. 
‘Clerical peers and clerical legislators,” William 
Howitt justly says, “ are anomalous enough: but 
clerical taxers of orphans, and clerical guardians 
of testamentary documents. are still more anoma- 
lous.” And then we have clerical judges, in 
questions affecting property. Ezra Jones leaves 
John Brown, the medical man who attended him 
in his last illness, and William Robinson who 
read the news, and told him the gossip of the 


town, the bulk of his property—say £5,000, 


while Thomas Jones, his brother's son, is alive, 
and respectable in his conduct. The testator’s 
sanity is questioned ; the validity of the will is 
disputed ; who is to be judge in the case ?—A 
parson ; unless, indeed, the bishop’s commissary 
should preside in court, as sometimes, in some 
courts, he doves. There are many reasons why a 
clergyman should not be a supGe in such cases, 
while we have never seen a reason why he should 
exercise judicial functions. 

I. Jt is inconsistent with the character of a 
minister of the Gospel, Itis recorded by St Luke, 
chap. xii., that when one of the company said to 
Christ, “ Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me.” The Saviour 
replied, ‘“* Man, who made me a judye or a divider 
over your” Yet now we see the servant greater 
than his lord; claiming literally to be both a 
‘‘ judge’ and a “ divider,” 

Il. A clergyman is not fitted by education for 
the office of a judge. Knowledge of the Old and 
New Testaments doves not necessarily qualify a 
man to sit in judgment upon the last will and 
testament of John A’Noakes or Jolin A’Styles. 
What would “the Church” say if a linen-draper 
were to make himself a pair of lawu sleeves, and 
tuke his seat on the bishops’ bench? What 
would be said, if a sailor or a grazier were to 
commence the practice of medicine, or a soldier 
to set up as chirurgeon? if a butcher or a 
cutler were to push the Lord-Chief-Justice from 
his stool; or if a hatter were to put on the 
black cap, and assume the execution of the law ? 
Would not the whole world exclaim—Every man 
to his proper etation—ne sulor ultra crepidam 7? 
It is equally absurd to see a man fresh from 
study upon election, predestination, original sin, 
prophecy, sprinkling or immersion, the Greek 
article and the millenial state, judging of evi- 
dence, fact, and law; especially where a case 
may depend upon the circumstance, whether a 
name begins on the parchment with a B or an H. 
The incompetent cry of the clergy as judges is 
fully established by the report of the ecclesiasti- 
cal commission. 

ILI. 4 clergyman is liable to be affected by 
undueinfluence, Squire William is appellant in 
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a will cause, This squire is the patron of a 
half dozen good livings. He has presented the 
judge’s nephew, or has a vacancy for his son ; 
or, perhaps something worth while for the judge 
himself! A parson always looks for promotion ; 
and here he is a judge adjudicating in cases of 
property, where those who have promotion in 
their hands are parties concerned. 

IV. The clergy are unfitted by sectarian feel- 
ing from being judges. A sum of money is left 
for a religious purpose to a Wesleyan, Unitarian, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, or Independent. ‘The 
case comes to trial: Can a parson possibly be an 
unbiassed indge? Or again, a man leaves £5 
per annum to the church-wardens of St Michael’s, 
to be expended in bread for the poor. A dissenter 
or Catholic, after worshipping at his own place, 
solicits a share. He is refused because he does 
not attend church. Who is to try this case? 
Shame, where is thy blush—a parson! 

V. The jnrisdiction exercised by these mcngrel 
judges tends to uphold a supremacy over other 
ministers of religion, which is based upon false- 
hood and injustice. 

And if a cleric be an unfit judge, in questions 
affecting property, how much more unfit is he in 
criminal cases!) He is a judge unaided or un- 
controlled by a sury; his power is defined by 
no certain law: he sits, as it were, an absolute 
monarch in his petty court. In the name of 
common sense and justice, if ecclesiastical offences 
ure to be punished, let us have a properly con- 
stituted tribunal, and let Englishmen be found 
guilty by a jury of their countrymen before they 
are cast into jail. A man tried, found guilty, 
sentenced and imprisoned, without a trial by his 
peers! this is a thing so scandalous and ob- 
jectionable, that it is a wonder that these eccle- 
siastical inquisitions should be permitted to exist 
for a day. Further, the judge is directly and 
posilirely interested in the cases in which he so 
adjudicates. His own power, and privileges, and 
interest, are concerned in nearly every question 
which comes before him, The criminal is a 
delinquent against the clerical order ; and the 
cause of the minutest particle of that order is 
the cause of the whole ; nay, if a woman, getting 
‘«churched,’’* forgets the “ dues” of the sexton, 
it is an insult to the altar! Now, if it be true 
that a man who conducts his own case has, as 
the adage goes, a fool for his client, must not 
the man who tries a cause in which he is con- 
cerned, have a knave for the judge’ 

We have seen, inthe instances of Mr Jones 
and Mr James, exhibitions of the power which 
those courts have over church-wardens ; and if 
we associate this power with the laws which 
regulate the election and duties of these parish 
officers, of which the public, generally speaking, 
are not at all aware, we shall see the injustice 
of the system in, perhaps, a still stronger light. 
The duties of a church-warden are numerous: 





* A ceremonial of purification by which Mother 
Church comes at a half-crown from every church mother 
who has given birth to achild, independent of baptismal 
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Every letter in the alphabet, from alms to visit. 
ation, are embraced in the catalogue ; and for 
neglect or vivlation of them, or any one of them 

he is liable to be cited before the spiritual court, 
Church-wardens are bound by law to present to 
the ordinary, at the visitations, all such persons 
as do not come tothe parish church, (Canon 90 ; 
5 and 6 Edward VI., c. 1; Eliz. c. 2; 2 James 
I. c.1,) or do not frequent some other place of 
assembly for religious worship, tolerated by the 
act of toleration, (1 Will. and Mary, ec. 18 ;) and 
they are required not only to observe who ure 
absent from church, but also to see and take 
care that all persuns thereto, do, in the time of 
divine service and sermon, behave themselyes 
orderly, soberly, and reverendly—kneeling at the 
prayers, standing at the belief, and sitting or 
standing quietly and attentively at the reading 
of the Scriptures and the preaching of God’s 
Word, (Can. 18, iii,,) that none walk, or ialk, 
or make a noise in the church, to disturb duty 
which is performing there, Zhid ; that none sit 
there with their hats on, (except they have some 
infirmity, and then with a cap,) or in any other 
indecent or irreverent manner, (1 Eliz.c.?. 0,14; 
Can. 18 ;) that none centend or quarrel about 
place, or on any other occasion make a broil or 
brawling there, (5 and 6 Edw, VI.,c. 4;) that no 
idle person abide in the church-porch or chureh- 
yard during divine service or sermon, but that 

he or she either comes or departs, (Can. 19.) And 

then fidgetty little boys who slip out of church 

upon sundry pretences, are to be spied out, and 

caught, and, if necessary, put into the parocbial 

prison ; for the church-warden is 

‘¢ A potent monarch, call’d the constable, 
That does command a citadel cali‘d the Stocks.” 
Again, it is his duty to see that no excommu- 

nicate person comes into the church. (Can, 19.)! 

Now, to neglect these duties is to render your- 
self liable to imprisonment by the process of the 
ecclesiastical court ; for it is to be noted that 
in no instance whatever can the property of an 
individual be attached by the authority of these 
courts, or by the assistance of any other tribu- 
nal.* When we state, therefore, that the parish- 
priest has the power of appointing annually one 
church-warden,t and can influence generally the 
election of the second ; and, in addition to this, 
that if a person, properly elected to the office, 
refuses to take the prescribed oath,} he can be 
excommunicated ;* (« Gibson’s Code,” 194.) it is 
apparent that the clergyman has it in his power 
to compel the attendance of any individual at 





* See Report of Eccl. Com. p. 67. 

+ By the canons of the Church, (Canons, 89 and 90.) 
church-wardens are chosen by the joint consent of the 
minister and parishioners; but by custom or prescription 
—that is, prior to the first year of Richard L., anno 1189, 
or, in legal phraseology, “ time which is beyond the 
memory of man,” the minister may choose one and the 
parishioners the other, 

+ The oath is as follows :— You shall swear truly 
and faithfully to execute the office of church-warden within 
your parish, and according to the best of your skill and 
knowledge, present such things and persons as to your 
knowledge are presentable by the laws ecclesiastical of this 
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realm, So help you God and the contents of this book.” 
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his church on pain of imprisonment! The law 
amounts to this: If a man is in the habit of 
attending a Dissenting Chapel, the parson makes 
him church-warden, and he is compelled to 
attend the parson’s ministry or go to jail! It is 
difficult to speak with patience of things so vile 
as these; more difficult when we are told that 
they are useful and necessary for the mainten- 
ance of religion. 

The jurisdiction of these courts affecting suits 
for defamation, also operates most mischievously. 
It gives them power and consequence, and 
affords litigious and spiteful persons an oppor- 
tunity of readily gratifying their vindictive 
feelings ; but, considering the constitution of the 
courts, it must at once be confessed, that this 
jurisdiction is unnecessary, inadequate, and un- 
suited for the ends of justice. The commissioners 
express the opinion, “ that the Lenefit which 
may sometimes arise from this mode of correct- 
ing the offence in question, and its subsequent 
prevention, is not commensurate with the evils 
resulting from the present exercise of this juris- 
diction ; and, therefore, we recommend that the 
cognizance of such cases should be wholly with- 
drawn from ecclesiastical courts.” Suits for de- 
famation are unfrequent in the superior courts ; 
but they often come before the diocesan and 
minor courts: from the first of January 1827, to 
the end of 1829, there were twenty-one cases in 
the court of Carlisle; and, during the same period, 
sixty cases in the consistory court of Chester. 

Let us now pause, and request the public to 
contemplate this vast system of wrong. Let 
them look at men ignorant of law, sitting as 
judges of law; men who have sworn to devote 
themselves to the concerns of the soul and the 
hereafter, meddling with things temporal: let 
them, again, see clergy sitting in judgment on 
cases where their feelings, their interests, and 
their privileges are involved: let them see the 
shameful and unjust things that are dene, under 
colour of law, in violation of civil and religious 
freedom, in these courts; all to support the 
power and the supremacy of a State priesthood, 
and to bind them firmly, by aid of the secular 
arm, on the necks of the People ; let it be recol- 
lected that there are 372 of these courts in Eng- 
land and Wales; and then let men imagine the 
fantastic tricks played in the villages and small 
towns by these inquisitions of the nineteenth 
century. Be it further remembered, that the 
lord of a manor can appoint, remove, or suspend 
a judge on his own manor—which judge has 
extensive jurisdiction ; that there is no TRIAL BY 
Jury in any of these tribunals; that the men 
who practise law therein are often entirely 
ignorant of that mystery. Let these things be 
examined into, and we defy any man not to feel 








* Excommunication is no joke even yet. By an Act 
of 53 Geo. III. c. 127, in all cases where excommunica- 
tion is pronounced as part of the sentence, the ecclesias- 
tical court is empowered to assign any term of imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, all other consequences of 
excommunication being taken away, and the imorison- 
ment to be enforced by certifying the sentence to the 
Court of Chancery. 
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ashamed that such an institution as that from 
whence they arise, should be permitted to dis- 
grace this kingdom. 

It is true that the practitioners in these courts 
are generally described as incompetent and un- 
skilful.* But we must not overstate our case. 
All proctors are not necessarily sharks and 
dunces ; nor is every surrogate a runagate. 
The proctor, when fingering the fees, may use 
the words of Falstaff, accused of cutting purses— 
“’Tis my vocation, Hal, and a man may labour 
honestly in his vocation ;” and to say that a 
cleric is a bad judge in his own case, does not 
insinuate that he could not perform his duty at 
the dinner-table, in the ball-room, or the pulpit. 
Generally speaking, the proctor is an ill-used 
creature. It is to be recollected in his favour, 
that he occupies a position analogous to that of 
camp-followers, who never kill with their own 
hands, but perform the duty of rifling the bodies 
prepared for them by the troops, and giving 
them decent burial, A proctor never imprisons 
a man: he only makes out a bill of costs; and 
if one does not pay it he must go to prison. In- 
deed, we could never fathom the motives of the 
managers of the Vagrant Office in Cant rbury, 
who put up the sly notice—* All travellers 
relieved here, eacept rogues and proctors !” 
The proctors in the provincial courts too, it is 
only fair to say, are qualified by a course of study 
in canonical law, and preliminary exercises in 
ecclesiastical gunnery, although that study and 
the examination are objectionable ; nor do we 
assert that we never saw one of the proctor spe- 
cies smoke his pipe, take his beverage, walk, 
talk, and bear an amiable character like any 
proper man, strange as the notion may be of an 
amiable proctor— 

* Dove-feathered raven! wolfish-ravening lamb 

Inthe foregoing remarks we have passed over 
the delays and expenses of these courts, and we 
have dismissed other topics affecting their juris- 
diction. We desired to avoid wearying the reader 
with details which may be considered tedious ; 
and we refer inquirers on the question to the 
Report of the Commission, and the valuable body 
of evidence forming its appendix. We have said 
enough, however, to prove the necessity of im- 
mediately carrying out the recommendatio:. of 
the Commissioners,t and the resolution of the 
House of Commons, on the 25th of April last, 
both amounting to this—that all the diocesan, 
peculiar, and minor courts should forthwith be 
ABOLISHED ; and, after that, of materially alter- 
ing the constitution of the two provincial tribunals, 

If the Bishop of Exeter demands, What then 
becomes of “ Church discipline?” we reply, in 
the words of a judicious writer on church reform, 
“we desire that civil matters may be brought 
before civil tribunals, criminal cases before tem- 
poral judges, and spiritual delinquencies left to 
the decision of the religious bodies to which the 
offenders may belong.” 


. See Report, page 23. 
+ The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishep of 
London being among the number. .* 
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THE REBEL CHIEF. 
A SCENE IN THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS, 1603. 


“ Wet, sir, are you still disposed to proceed 
on the secret service which you volunteered ?” 

(This question was put by the late Colonel 
, adjutant-general in Ireland at the 
period above stated, to a lieutenant of the th 
regiment, then on Dublin duty, who attended for 
the great man’s orders. ) 

“ Tam ready, sir, at any moment, to proceed 
on my hazardous mission,” respectfully answered 
the lieutenant ; “ but, considering the risks of 
such a service, I trust it may not be deemed 
unreasonable on me to request some pledge or 
guarantee from the Government, for the fulfil- 
ment of the terms on which I venture to under- 
take it—namely, promotion, and the proclaimed 
reward, for the death or apprehension of the 
Rebel Chief ; or, in the event of loss of life, a 
competent provision for my family.” 

The cold and cautious A attempted to 
parry off any direct pledge on the part of Go- 
vernment, not from any sinister views, but solely 
from official jealousy, which fired at the base idea 
of an inferior officer presuming to dictate terms. 
He suggested to the subaltern, “ whether he did 
not risk the favourof Government by doubting the 
Strict performance of any promise made by it?” 

“ With the utmost deference, colonel,” replied 
the subaltern, “ to you and the Government, | 
beg to refer to the case of the officer who lost 
his life on a similar service some months back, 
on the failure of his attempt, but without the 
slightest reproach on his courage or discretion ; 
and whose widow is now dependent on the pre- 
carious charity of the benevolent—all parties in 
the State shifting the blame from themselves. 
The Treasury required the vice-regal order to 
pay the compensation promised:—the Lord Lieu- 











tenant, humanely disposed to yield, referred the | 


claim for the recommendation of the Commander 
of the Forces; but that distinguished officer 
(who has assumed the command since the trans- 
action occurred, and knows not the critical 
circumstances under which the deceased officer 
undertook this dangerous service) sets his face 
against the claim altogetler, as offering a pre- 
cedent for officers stipulating for personal re- 
ward for services which it is only their duty 
to perform, Thus, for a point of etiquette be- 
tween public departments, the compensation to 
this hour remains in arrear. With this picture 
before me, sir, I trust you will deem me excus- 
able in requiring some specific pledge, if merely 
an Official letter, which would leave my mind at 
ease with respect to my family, whatever fate 
awaited me.” 

A frown on the brow of the man of office, and 
a cold bow of dismissal, with orders to await 
further instructions, sent the poor subaltern away 
in no very enviable mood. 

Of all public functionaries, your high military 
chiefs are surely the most intractable and cold- 
hearted ; they seem to feel as if their dignity 


- 














would be compromised, should they, for a mo. 
ment, descend to the level of common sense and 
kindness. It would really appear as if those 
heads of department had been chosen fur those 
unamiable qualities alone, to fill stations, abroad 
and at home, where the nicest spirit of discrimj. 
nation, the most humane and liberal considera. 
tion for the feelings aad remonstrances of all 
those (particularly of inferior rank) who claim 
their protection and justice, should form their 
chief qualifications for office. It would be an 
invidious and ungrateful task to refer to parti. 
cular instances withiu our own times; but a glance 
at the list of those high functionaries, (colonial 
and domestic,) for the last haif century, would 
establish the fact. The inferior officer would be 
for ever ruined in his profession, who should 
conviet his superior of oppression or injustice, 
The lecture just read to an adjutant-general by 
a poor lieutenant of the line, about to proceed 
on a periluus and yet inglorious enterprise, curd- 
led the bluod of the man of power, with moment- 
ary hatred of the humble subaltern. And this 
was A , a brave and honourable soldier, 
who at Vimeira signalized his valour, and who 
perished, on the retreat to Corunna in 1809, 
amidst the general regrct of his gallant com- 
panions in arms! Surely there must be some 
hidden curse in office, which withers and dries 
up the nobler fountains of the heart, or freezes 
them into a cold forgetfulness of the fine and 
generous feelings of our nature! an opinion 
which, of course, will be denounced by the off- 
cials of all ranks ; but let that pass ; so long as 
man is the painter, the lion will be drawn as 
prostrate at his feet. 

The capture or death of Holt, the Rebel Chief 
of the Wicklow Mountains, had long been an 
objectof deep anxiety with the Irish Govern. 
ment. This extraordinary man, of whom little 
was previously known, save that he had been a 
farmer in comfortable circumstances, took the 
field in 1798, as chief of a formidable body of 
rebels ; over whom he held a separate and uncon- 
trolled command. Participating in the short- 
lived triumphs which the early successes of the 
insurgent army affurded, he subsequently shared 
in its defeat ; but, being a man of uncommon 
vigour of body, great mental resources, and 
a master of that kind of vulgar oratory and 
persuasive address which is so effectual with 
the Irish, he succeeded in attaching to his 
green standard, under all his reverses, a toler- 
ably large force of those desperate outlaws—the 
scattered remnants of the late formidable rebel 
army. With these he,withdrew, at the close of 
the above year, to the fastnesses of the Wicklow 
Mountains, the wild scene of his nativity ; with 
every glen and valley of which he had been fa- 
miliarized from infancy. Within the mazes of this 
untravelled region, Holt found means to elude 
all the efforts of military skill and enterprise, 
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to seize him by force or ensnare him by strata- 
gem. The utmost ingenuity was exercised to 
mislead and harass the King’s troops in this 
mountain warfare. The rapidity of the rebel’s 
movements, and his apparent ubiquity, baffled 
all the plans of the professional soldier: mili- 
tary science was put to shame by the superior 
tactics of the mountain chieftain. In this man- 
ner he held all the powers of Government at 
defiance for upwards of four years. 

On the breaking out of the ill-concerted and 
feeble insurrection of 1803, Holt once more de. 
scended from the mountains, in all his former 
terrors, to join a large body of rebels from the 
adjacent counties of Kildare, Wexford, and 
Meath, which, to the number of ten or twelve 
thousand, were to rendezvous in the vicinity of 
Dublin, and be ready to pour in their force in 
aid of the metropolitan outbreak, on a given 
signal. Holt had actually advanced, on the even- 


- ing of the 23d July, so near to the scene of 


action as Rathfornham, (a village only a league 
from Dublin,) when his further progress was 
suspended by the intelligence of the defeat and 
dispersion of the disorganized rabble which at. 
tacked Dublin; and which, although contemptible 
in numbers and array, and without any known 
or ostensible leaders, took the Government so 
much by surprise, that their precipitancy alone 
averted the must lamentable mischief. The atro- 
cious although unpremeditated murder of the 
Lord Chief Justice Kilwarden in the streets, 
when on his way to attend a council, would 
have proved but the prelude to more extensive 
butcheries, had the rebellious crew had any one 
man of talent and sufficient daring to direct their 
excited energies. ‘The insurgents, to the amount 
of some thousands, had proceeded within musket- 
shot of the Castle of Dublin (the seat of Govern- 
ment) ere their mad career received a check, by 
the appearance of a body of cavalry and infantry, 
called suddenly to arms. Had such a man as 
Holt been at their head, there can be little 
doubt that the Lord Lieutenant, and the officers 
of the State, would have become the prize of 
this desperate attack; but in vain the rebels 
looked for a leader. ‘They stood a volley from 
the infantry, and a charge from the cavalry, with 
desperate resolution ; but, unled and unsup- 
ported, they fled in all directions throngh the 
humerous streets and alleys; and, under cover 
of the falling twilight, escaped with compara- 
tively small loss. ‘the fate of this body de- 
cided Holt’s movements. He saw the chance 
was lost by the rashness of this premature attack 
—which, happily for the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, was so speedily put dowa—and withdrawing 
his own followers from their allies of the hour, 
he made an instant retrograde movement, antici- 
pating that every effort would be made to cut 
off his retreat to the mountains. His march was 
unceasingly pursued while the darkness of night 
afforded him an escape from observation ; and 
the morning's light saw him and his band of 
rebels safe within their old positions, unbroken 
in numbers and unsubdued in spirit. 








The proclamation of martial law, the calling 
out of the yeomanry for permanent duty, and 
the reinforcement of all the military posts in the 
districts bounding on Dublin, in a few days re- 
stored some show of tranquillity to the lately 
alarmed and still agitated city. But the insur- 
rection, though checked, had not been entirely 
crushed ; but few prisoners were taken in the 
night's action of the 23d, and of these not one 
person of note or respectability: the reputed 
leaders and promoters of the movement were yet 
at large. 

Holt, once more secure within his chain of 
posts, unknown and inaccessible to all but the 
experienced mountaineer, defied all the powers 
of the executive. Various expeditions were un- 
dertaken to bring him to action ; but not one 
met with even partial success. IJlis superior 
knowledge of the scene of warfare enabled him 
to anticipate and defeat every movement of the 
troops. His scouts were numerous and faithful : 
nothing in the garb of soldier or stranger could 
enter the mountain district without Holt being 
immediately apprized of the circumstance.  Iti- 
nerant beggars, sham crippies, even children, 
were on the look-out to guard his haunts, and 
make some signal on the approach of danger. 
His depredations were latterly confined to mid- 
night attacks on the small parties of troops scat- 
tered along the extensive line of military roads 
which had for some years been in progress 
through the mountains. In the course of one 
night, his parties had been known to sweep away 
all vestige of the labour of weeks—plunder the 
provision magazines—demolish the guard-houses 
—disperse and drive in the picquets, pursuing 
them, pike in hand, tothe very gates of their stock - 
aded barracks—then disappear, as if by magic, be- 
fore the morning’s dawn, leaving neithertrace nor 
clew to their mountain retreat ; while,on the very 
next night, a similar and equally vigorous attack 
would be made on a post thirty miles distant. 
“ Hout,” the Rebel Chief, was at once a word of 
terror and reproach. Five hundred guineas of re- 
ward were offered by Government for his appre- 
hension ; yet, amongst the shoeless, ragged, 
half-starved outlaws he commanded, not one 
could be found to betray his chief! Was this a 
virtue or a crime? Posterity will answer the 
question ! 

The officer whom we have introduced to the 
reader, as a volunteer for this dangerous enter- 
prise, was a young Scotchman, of the humblest 
fortunes. He had served in Holland and in 
Egypt with much credit; and was esteemed by 
his corps as a man of distinguished courage, for- 
titude, and perseverance. With a young wife 
and two children to support on his humble pay, 
his enjoyments, it may be supposed, were but 
few. Life he held at nought, except for the sake 
of his family, to whom he was fondly attached, 
and for whose benefit he volunteered this present 
hazard. The excellence of his character in his 
regiment gained for him favourable considera- 
tion at headquarters; and the pledge he so ear- 


nestly requested having been unreservedly given, 
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he prepared for his departure with his character- 
istic zeal and alacrity. 

Whatever plans he might originally have con- 
templated to effect his purpose, they were forced 
to yield to one arranged by a conclave of official 
dignitaries, before whom he appeared, to receive 
his instructions. He was directed to select a 
non-commissioned officer, and twenty of the 
most active, intelligent, and trustworthy men 
from his own regiment, to accompany him as the 
expeditionary force. The soldiers were to be 
disguised in the uniform of the drivers of the 
commissariat waggon train, himself wearing that 
of a sergeant-conductor of that corps. Thus 
equipped, the whole were to be incorporated, and 
march with a detachment of the commissariat 
train conveying the monthly supply of provi- 
sions and stores to the several depots established 
in the new line of road in the mountains, (inthe 
progress of which the officer was to collect all 
the information he could obtain of the rebel 
chief and his parties.) This duty performed, 
the whole party was directed to take the short 
route across the mountains on their return to- 
wards Dublin; on which track it was supposed 
they might fall in with some of the parties of the 
rebel chief, and, by possibility, himself. This 
ruse was suggested, it was said, by the then 
Commissary General, as a bait for the rebels— 
several small bodies of whom had, on former 
occasions, intercepted detachments of the wag- 
gon train on this route; and to whom they offered 
no molestation, (that corps being an unarmed 
body,) except a rigid examination for concealed 
arms or ammunition. Several of the drivers at- 
tached to the present expedition alleged that, 
on some of these occasions, they had seen the 
General; but subsequent events proved that his 
precautions to conceal or disguise himself were 
so effectual, that, of the various descriptions 
published of his person, appearance, and equip- 
ment, not one was found to be correct. 
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turn with the empty cars, taking (as previously 
arranged )the old mountain track—a road so little 
used, since the year 1798, as to be scarcely dis. 
tinguishable from the naked face of the barren 
mountain. On leaving behind them the last 
military post, the party halted at nvon to water 
and feed the cattle, forming their bivouac beside 
a mountain stream. The lieutenant took that 
opportunity of distributing the arms and ammu- 
nition, and giving his final instructions. Bach 
soldier was directed to seat himself beside his 





musket on a car, to be ready for instant action, 
but on no account to make any display of the 
arms until the moment for using them arrived. 
An idiot boy, (who either was, or assumed to 
be dumb,) in a state of destitution, had attached 
himself to the party the first day it entered the 
mountains ; and who, fur the reward of a bis. 
cuit, and fragments of the men’s rations, had 
rendered service by fetching water, and cutting 
heather, for covking, on the three preceding 
days marches. Of this wretched object no sus. 
picions whatever were entertained ; but his sud. 
den disappearance, during this short halt—no 
one could tell how or where—raised a momentary 
alarm; and although it was accounted for, by 
some, as the boy’s terror at the sight of the fire. 
arms, the lieutenant could not divest himself 
of the suspicion of treachery, and therefore drew 
together his party in as compact a body as the 
long line of cars admitted, enjoining the strictest 
silence, and concealment of the arms. The party 
proceeded unmolested, and, apparently, unob. 
served, for two or three hours, gradually sur- 
mounting a long range of hills, which they had 
been ascending since morning ; when, on round. 








ing a projecting knoll which lay in their route, 
the ears of the lieutenant, who had riddena 
few yards in front, were saluted with the whizz 
of a ball, which passed within a few inches of 
his head. The order—* Halt! stand by your 


arms,” brought in an instant twenty fine light- 


Plunder, beyond the means of subsistence for | 


his daily diminishing force, no longer appeared 
to be the object of the rebel chief, whose hopes 
of a successful rising had all been abandoned, 
when he learned the capture and execution of 
that ill-fated youth, Robert Emmett ; and, as a 
last resource, he contemplated an escape to Ame- 
rica; previously to which, he sought to reduce 
his followers, and eventually disband them, as 
opportunities offered for their return to their 
distant homes with safety. They had stuck by 
him through all the vicissitudes of his fortune, 
and he determined to share their perils until he 
alone was left to encounter the last danger. 
This state of the rebel chief’s affairs was in 
part, known to the Government, and it was ima- 
gined he might be captured by a coup de main in 
some unguarded moment of fancied security: 
such was the object of the present expedition. 
The convey marched from Dublin about forty 
strong, including the military whose arms were 
concealed on the carriages. After a march of 
four days, during which the whole line of posts 
were supplied, the party proceeded on their re- 


| 





infantry men into rank, and ready for action. 
As yet, however, no enemy appeared. The party 
then cautiously advanced, untii, having left the 
knoll a couple of hundred yards in their rear, 
the lieutenant once more halted them and pre- 
pared for action. Feeling satisfied that they were 
“in the presence of an unseen foe, he made a 
keen reconnoisance of the position, and more 
particularly of that part over which the thin 
blue smoke of the lately discharged fire-arms 
still lightly floated. Orders were given to the 
sergeant of the drivers’ corps to form his cars 
in a hollow square, into which the party might 
retire and sustain the battle, in the event of an 
attack from superior numbers, This precaution 
taken, the officer dismounted, and, armed with 
his double-barrelled gun, proceeded to take 4 
nearer view of the localities of his ground. In 
front, and about a mile distant, was the towering 
summit of the Ram’s Head ; beneath the craggy 
base of which stupendous cliff, lay their scarcely 
discernible route: on the right, an open and 
partly broken range of sterile mountains for 
many miles, extended towards Blessinton: be- 
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tween which and their present position, and not 
above three miles distant, a small military party 
was stationed during the day. The left pre- 
sented the rough and tangled side of the moun- 
tain, sweeping with a continuous descent far as 
the eye could reach into the deep and lonely 
valley. The chief object in their rear was the 
knoll they had so Jately passed, between which 
and the party nothing could approach unob- 
served. ‘There was not atree or shrub of suf- 
ficient size to form an ambuscade for any number 
of men within the whole range of his vision ; 
but the lieutenant’s ready eye saw that the 
low brakes of furze and tufts of fern, as well as 
the detached pieces of rock. which lay scattered 
about, afforded a secure shelter for a single 
lurking foe. The afternoon was overcast and 
sultry ; that awful stillness which is only to be 
found on the mountain or in the desert, reigned 
around, unbroken by a single sound from the 
lips of the well-disciplined soldiers. Silence 
and the most intense anxiety prevailed for a 


quarter of an hour, without a move, without a 
whisper, when the lieutenant fancied he per- | 


ceived a slight motion in a brake of furze about 
fifty yards on his left. He stealthily approached 
the spot, with a keen and fixed gaze, when his 
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extricate themselves from this unequal contest. 


Availing himself of a momentary cessation of 


hostilities on his front, the sergeant despatehed 
two of the drivers from the rear, unobserved, to 
search for the officer, for whese safety he now 
entertained the deepest apprehensions. Per- 
ceiving the rebels concentrating their force to 
make one desperate attack on his little party, 
the sergeant, with a degree of skill and gallantry 
which would have done honour toa higher grade 
in the service, instantly determined to give the 
assault, rather than wait to receive it. One of 
the cars having been removed, the party made a 
vigorous sally on the besiegers of their position: 
forming a line, they poured a volley upon the 
rebel ranks, and then charged bayonets at the 
top of their speed for half a minute. The rebels, 
panic struck for the moment, dispersed and fled ; 
while the sergeant and his party, taking advan- 
tage of their confusion, suddenly wheeled round, 
and were three or four hundred yards beyond the 
rebels’ fire ere the latter had collected and re. 
formed. Directing his retreat towards the nearest 


military position, the sergeant maintained his 


_ party unbroken, and kept his pursuers at a dis- 


suspicions were confirmed by seeing a human | 


face cautiously rise from the furze, and, after 
casting a wary look upon him, again bury itself 
in the brake. 
in that direetion, when he beheld the idiot boy 
rolling and scrambling down the slanting moun- 


He had just time to send a bullet | 


tance for some time, by the active fire of his 
covering party. But it was not in human nature 
to hold out much longer ; the rebels were gain- 
ing ground each moment; every effort which 
skill and courage could suggest were made, but 
the odds were overwhelming. At length, seeing 


themselves within one hundred yards of the 
| deadly pike, the gallant soul, with his panting 


tain side, as he conceived, wounded ; he soon, | 


however, sprang to his feet, bounding off like a 
deer, and, before the lieutenant could discharge 
his other barrel, his figure disappeared, as if the 
earth had opened to receive him, With greater 
caution the officer rushed forward to secure 
the traitor, shouting to the sergeant to send 
a file of men to his aid , but just at that moment 
a body of rebels, tothe number of fifty or up- 
wards, sprung up from every brake and tuft, 
like tigers from their lair, roused by the lieu- 
tenant's fire, and commenced their attack on the 
party with a savage fury, sufficient to appall more 
gallant hearts. Their assault was met by a steady 
volley, which checked their advance, and sent 


and almost exhausted party, turned on their 
standing, like lions at bay, de- 
At this aw. 


pursuers, and 
termined to sell their lives dearly. 
ful moment, the distant cheer of friendly voices 
(so different from the rebels’ wild “© Hurra!’) 
broke on their ears, and revived their sinking 
but unsubdued hearts. Ancther, and a nearer 
cheer, followed by a random volley at the rebels, 
assured them that hand. In 
another minute, on came a party of fresh troops, 
headed by an officer, ata running pace, whose 
appearance soon turned the tide of battle, The 
suund of the musketry had fortunately reached 


succour was at 


| the ears of the advanced sentinel of this picquet 


some of the assailants, writhing in agony, down | 


the mountain’s side. Nor was the rebels’ volley 
ineffectual. Three soldiers fell wounded by the 
first discharge; after which several attempts 
were made to storm the position into which the 


met with vigour. Several of the rebels were 
bavoneted while scaling the cars which formed 
the temporary safeguard ; but against such a su- 
periority in numbers, a much longer resistance 
was hopeless ; particularly as the drivers’ corps 
were entirely useless from want of aims, For- 
tunately the rebels seemed to be but scantily 
supplied with ammunition; they had therefore 
to depend chiefly on their pikes—a weapon which 
the troops could not have contended against, but 
for the protection afforded by their barrier o. 
tars. An effurt, however, became necessary to 


nearly an hour before ; and the whole line having 
been placed on the alert, on the march of the 
party across the mountain, the officer, following 
the direction of the sound, lost no time in has. 


 tening to the rescue, and happily arrived in time 


to save a handful of gallant men from massacre, 


suldiers had taken shelter, but each attack was | The retreat now became an advance, with fresh 


courage and renewed hopes. 


But the wary re. 


_bels, on the first appearance of the red-coats, 
had relaxed their pursuit, and having gained a 





rising ground, they discharged a few shots ; 
then, with a simultaneous shout, fled like a flock 
of affrighted birds in every direction, leaving 
the bewildered military at a loss what course to 
pursue. A few bullets were sent after the fugi- 
tives, but with what effect could not be known. 
The former position regained, the drivers, the 
horses, and carriages, were found uninjured, 
The rebels had disappeared at the same time 
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with the troops, and no fresh party had ap- 
proached. Having, in their united parties, thirty 
effective men, the officer directed his attention 
to a search for the missing lieutenant—a task 
which the sergeant, with half-a-dozen of his own 
men, anxiously undertook ; but, after an hour's 
absence, they returned unsuccessful ; and, to add 
to their fears for their officer’s safety, the two 
drivers, who had been sent in pursuit of him 
during the action, returned about dusk, exhausted 
with fatigue, and in utter despair at what all now 
considered the certain loss of the gallant lieu- 
tenant. ‘They had traversed miles in various 
directions without seeing a human being, or any 
trace of footsteps, save in the immediate vicinity 
of the position; and also the impress of the 
bodies of the rebels in the clumps of furze and 
fern. It was evident that they had withdrawn 
from that side of the mountain for the present. 
The wounded soldiers were despatched, ona car, 
to the nearest military post, for surgical aid, and 
with a demand for a reinforcement. ‘The united 
party made their arrangements to bivouae for the 
night in their present position, placing sentinels 
at all points, and lighting a fire to attract the 
attention of the absent lieutenant, should he still 
linger in their vicinity. 

We must now return to that luckless adven- 
turer whom we left in full chase of the traitorous 
impostor, and whose sudden disappearance so 
astonished his pursuer, In the ardour of his pur- 
suit, and with eyes intently fixed on the spot 
where the boy had so unaccountably vanished, 
the lieutenant fell headlong into a narrow but 
deep ravine, or mountain gully, with a grassy 
bottom, the edges of which were so thickly 
fringed with a border of luxuriant fern, as to be 
almost entirely concealed. In his rapid descent 
along its slippery bed, he became entangled with 
some living object, which clung to him with such 
desperate tenacity, that he felt it impossible to 
disengage himself: a further descent, accelerated 
by their mutual struggles, brought him on the 
green sward of a level patch of the mountain, 
clutched in the deadly grasp of the idivt boy, 
who now evinced a degree of strength far beyond 
that which his former apparently feeble and im- 
becile appearance indicated. The lieutenant had 
but a moment lft for reflection : to use his gun 
were impossible, gripped and encircled as he was ; 
but one dreadful alternative was left him, eitfier 
to shake off his assailant, or perish in his grasp 
by the pikes of the rebel party. On setting out 
on this expedition, he had secreted in his breast 
pocket a short dagger, which he intended to use 
only in the Jast extremity, inthe event of a close 
encounter with the rebels. ‘This weapon he 
found means to disengage: in one moment it 
flashed before the starting eyes of the pretended 
idiot; in the next it was buried to the hilt in 
the nape of his neck. The long and piercing 
shriek of the wounded wretch, who, relaxing 
his hold, now lay rolling and bieeding on the 
earth, attracted a small party of the rebels 
to tue spot. The lieutenant, surrounded and 
hemmed in by at least a duzen of pikes, wes com. 
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pelled to surrender. He was seized, disarp, ed, 
and hurried or rather dragged uway, he knew 
not whither, by four of the party ; while the dis. 
tant shouts of the enfuriated rebels, then enga, ged 
in close action with his party, mixing with the 
heartening cheers of his own men, as they sent 
in their steady volleys, rung on his distracted 
ear. Each moment hurried him still farthe, 
from the scene of action; but the reg cularity of 
the British fire, which he could recognise and 
distinguish from the flurried and only oceasion,] 
discharges from the rebel arms, cheered him with 
the hope that they had not materially suffered. 
but would maintain their ground until suceour 
arrived. ‘To him this was but a melancholy eon. 
solation—his fate seemed fixed. Aftera harassing 
march or rather run of two o- three miles, within 
the mazes of the trackless mountain, the prisoner 
and his escort descended into a wild and savace 
glen, which presented no other token of human 
habitation save a faint stream of dusky smoke, 
which stule along the heather, searcely rising 
above its surface, as it issued from a low heath- 
covered hovel, towards which the lieutenant was 
conducted by his guard, After challenging those 
Within, in the Irish language, and receiving their 
answer, one of the escort proceeded to blindfold 
his prisoner, by tying his handkerchief over his 
eyes. The first and most natural suspicion in 
the poor lieutenaut’s mind was, that his last mo- 
ments in this mortal life had arrived ; and he pre- 
pared to meet his fate in uncomplaining silence ; 
but wfterthe lapse of a few minutes, the bandage 
was removed; the party who had been within 
the hovel Gn his arrival, having, as he presumed, 
retired during his temporary darkness. He was 
led inside. The floor of this wretched hut was 
seme feet below the level of the surrounding 
turf, and hed evidently been hollowed out to 
form a cavern of retreat. Here he was deprived 
of his watch, 
structions from headquarters: 
mated to him, that no further 
tended until they received the General's orders. 
The poor prisoner, with a heart overwhelmed by 
grief and disappointment, gave way to the most 
poignant feelings of self-reproaci, at his indis- 
cretion in allowing himself to be betrayed to 
such a distance from his party. ‘The thoughts 
of his own death, which he looked upon as the 
inevitable consequence of his capture, did not 
affect him with one half the bitterness of sorrow 
which his reflections on his failure aud disgrace 
brought to his azonized mind. He knew not 
whether the traitor boy had perished by his hand 
or not; but the certainty, that to his treachery 
he owed his misfurtune, stifled all feelings of 
remorse at the summary vengeance he had in- 
flicted. The evening, already lowered ; the dark 
clouds rolled down the mountains side in gloomy 
Inasses; the sun for a moment appeared, ané, 
shedding the bloed-red tinge of its departing 
rays on the peak of the lofty Sugar Loaf, sunk 
beneath the dark and distant hills, An awful 
zlvom hung over the dreary scene! The lieu- 
tenant, overpowered by chagrin, and worn out 


money, pocketbook, and his in- 
and it was inti- 
removal was in- 
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by fatigue, sunk on his rude couch of fern and 
heather, to seek a brief repose, when his second 
hour's unsettled slumbers were disturbed by the 
tramp of -many feet outside the hovel, and the 
piteous groans of some persons, whom he con- 
cluded to be the wounded of that day’s action. 
One of the two men who had been left to guard 
him, repaired to the opening of the hut, and, 
after holding sume converse with a party out- 
side, whose tone (although in a language not 
understood by the lieutenant) seemed to imply 
command, the guard returned to the side of 
the rough bed of the captive, intimating, that 
the shelter of the hovel was required for some 
of their wounded comrades. Misery levels all 
distinctions! The poor lieutenant was pre- 
paring to resign his humble berth ; but this the 
guard refused, and even, in respectful terms, 
expressed his concern at the inconvenience the 
officer would be exposed to in that miserable 
place. Tour unhappy wretches, with gun-shot 
wounds, were borne in, and a rude litter of 
heather spread for their repose. But a night of 
horror ensued, Distant thunders rolled alonz 
the desolate range of mountains which surround- 
ed their disinal glen, through which the moaning 
wind swept, in sad accordance with the piercing 
moans of the unfortunate unattended sufferers 
within this narrow prison. <As the night ad- 
vanced, the elements seemed to be eng ged in 
horrid conflict ; the awful peals of thunder fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession, united in 
wild reverberation, while the vivid lightning 
seemed to bestow permanent illumination on this 
contracted scene of human suffering and terror! 
The wounded wretches, agonized by pain, and 
tormented by a burning thirst, cried aloud for 
water / or a bullet to end their miseries! But it 
was not until after midnight that the torrent, 
rushing from the mountains by a thousand rills, 
afforded a supply of the grateful fluid, to the 
parched lips of the almost expiring sufferers. 
Nor was it less acceptable to that silent sufferer, 
the captive lieutenant, into whose portion of 
the weleome draught one of his guards insisted 
on pouring a drop of whisky, while the other pre- 
vailed on him to accept a piece of biscuit, the 
slender remains of their last plunder. The officer 
received these proofs of kindness with an expres- 
sion of gratitude ; and was then taught the les- 
son, that pity and humanity had yet a resting- 
place within the rebel’s bosom. 

The night was one of unmitigated horror with- 
in the wretched hovel, and with the detachment 
onthe distant mountain almost equally so. After 
a night of care and anxious watchfulness, their 
morning broke without tale or tidings of the 
respected and now lamented officer. ‘The Dub- 
lin party proceeded on their march to head- 
quarters, with the painful conviction on their 
mind that their gallant lieutenant had fallen a 
Victim to the savage vengeance of the rebel ilolt. 

W henthe first beamsof the morning's light broke 


throuuh the crevices of the hovel's roof, it dis- 


e] sed uhorridscene. | wooftheunhappy vi retches 
} ‘2 ’ ° “7 . a . ; 
nad yielded up their guilty spirits during the 
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night, and the others lay senseless to ell but the 
turment of their festering wounds. The lieu- 
tenant implored his guard to allow him to enjoy 
the invigorating air of the early morn, if only 
for a few minutes. Ilis jaded senses required 
that relief: he had awoke from feverish dreams 
only to the keener reality of his error and mis- 
fortune. Great was his surprise and gratitude 
ut finding his request complied with ; and his 
guard was in the act of assisting him to rise, 
vhen some voice of authority suspended the 
movement until the bandage was placed over his 
eyes: this done, he was led forth. Some person 
appeared to enter as he departed ; and he fancied 
he heard a prayer, in the Latin tongue, uttered 
By the time he had 
according to his calculation, a dozen 


in a low tone of voice. 
reached, 
yards from the hovel’s entrance, he was halted, 
us if for the inspection of some, to him invisible, 
spectator ; after which an order was given, ina 
tone of authority, (but in the Iris! 
which, after a few moments preparation, set the 
captive and his guard once more on the march. 
More than half an hour elapsed, during which 
period they were constantly ascending, ere the 
bandage was removed from the eyes of the lieu- 
tenant, when he was invited to repose by the 
guard, which had been increased to four. He 
cast his eyes around, but sought in vain the 
scene of the last night's horrors: all about him 
breathed peace and tranquillity. They had 
reached a verdant and sheltered spot, where the 
blooming heather, refreshed by the late rain, 
scented the air with its grateful perfume. The 
morning breeze, playing over his burning cheek, 


language, ) 


revived, with almost magical effect, his physical 
powers ; while the painful certainty of his hope- 
less captivity, and probable execution before that 
glorious sur which now rose in splendour over 
the glistening mountain top should again set in 
darkness, weighed heavily on his heart, All his 
attempts to stifle the thoughts of wife, of child- 
ren, and of home, were vain; they predominated 
over all others, and could not, for a moment, be 
banished from his tortured breast. Ile could 
not but believe that his doom had that morn- 
ing been pronounced. The party whose arrival 
at the hovel caused such a stir, and before 
whom he was led, blindfolded, for inspection, 
wus, perhaps, the Rebel Chief, into whose power 
he had so unguardedly thrown himself; or, if 
not the chief, some second in authority, whose 
sanguinary decree would meet with prompt obe- 
dience. Would the Government consider his 
destitute family entitled to provision under all 
the circumstances of his failure? Stunned by 
these reflections, he resumed the march, pas- 
tively, almost listlessly, moving beside his guard, 
wrapt in deep and gloomy meditation. After a 
silent march of two or three hours, they gradually 
wound their footsteps down the mountain side, 
and at length reached au secluded valley, through 
which a narrow rivulet flowed. On the bank of 
this stream stood a solitary cabin, of rude torma- 
tion, two sides being afforded by nature, in the 


projecting points of # moss-cuvered rock ; the 
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others by walls of mud and straw; the roof 
securely thatched with the rough produce of the 
soil. There was an air of security in this ro- 
mantic spot, (which appeared to be shut out 
from human observation,) that rendered it a 
most fitting place of retreat. A few domesti- 
cated goats browsed about, undisturbed in this 
peaceful little valley; all beyond and around 
which was wildness and desolation. Asthe party 
approached the cabin, three half-clad but robust 
children ran forth, as if to greet with their em- 


braces some anxiously-expected visiters. The | 


sight of these little ones kindled all the father’s 
feelings in the heart of the poor captive ; and 





when, on nearer approach, they accepted his | 


proffered hands, he took the little savages one 
by one to his arms, while tears of fond recol- 
lection poured down lis manly cheeks. The 
mother of these children, who appeared fora 
moment at the door of the cabin to answer the 
inquiry of one of the guard, beheld this affecting 
sight with all a mother’s tenderness ; and, retir- 
ing within the cabin, she returned in another 
minute with a large bason of milk and a piece of 
girdle-bread, which was respectfully presented 
to the lieutenant by one of his guards, 
on the rivulet’s bank, a short distance from the 
lowly dwelling, and surrounded by the children, 
he enjoyed in thankfulness his humble and, as 
he imagined, his last repast. During this period 
of repose and refreshment, le perceived, as he 
thought, a degree of restless anxiety in the coun- 
tenance of his guards, who had evidently ex- 
pected to see some superior in that lonely valley. 
One of the two men who had so kindly relieved 
his wants the night before, ascended the moun- 
tain’s brow, at the desire of the woman; but re- 
turned to express, as the lieutenant supposed, 
(for the conversation was carried on in Irish,) 
his disappointment. <A long consultation took 
place, the woman apparently urging delay, in 
which she was seconded by the guard who had 
passed the night at the hut, while the two 
strangers who had that morning joined seemed 
much disinclined for any. The leutenant heard 
the word general mentioned as, on each occasion, 
one or other of the party looked up the moun- 
tain track. After a racking suspense of nearly 
an hour’s duration, the guard moved slowly from 


the cabin, encircling their prisoner, who moved 


his hands in grateful thanks to the woman as lie 
cast his last look on her andthe children. Leav- 
ing the rivulet’s side,the party proceeded through 
the valley, which darkened to the view as the 
impending rocks rose in awful and abrupt masses 
on either side, screening from sight the noonday 
sun. Suspicious looks, and low whispers, passed 
between the guards. The impatience of those 
who had that morning joined, and the undis- 
guised reluctance of the others, to execute some 
important order, of which he was, of course, the 
object, left no doubt on the lieutenant’s mind 
as to his approaching fate. Not more than a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed since they left 
*he cabin, the direct distance from which could 
not have exceeded a furlong, when, after a brief 





Seated | 
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altercation between his guards, one of those of 
the preceding night approached to his side, and, 
with evident emotion, announced that “ thei, 
march had ended !” a sentence which struck on 
the ear of the captive as the signal for immediate 
death. His heart for a moment sank under the 
shock ; the colour forsook his manly countenanre 
as the thoughts of all most dearto him rushed on 
his distracted memory ; he cast his eyes towards 
the blue unclouded heavens, which shone like a 
narrow streak of light above the horrid chasm, 
and on his knees resigned himself to. silent 
prayer! With his face buried in his hands, he 
remained undisturbed for several minutes, and 
almost unconscious of existence, when he felt 
himself gently enfolded in the arms of some 
kind benevolent being. On opening his eyes, 
he beheld, kneeling beside him, a venerable look- 
ing man, in soiled and faded black clothes, who, 
with all the fervency of the priestly profession, 
entreated him to accept the censolations of reli- 
gion in these his last moments of life ! 

The guards, on the approach of the priest, had 
withdrawn to some short distance; but asthe 
doomed one cast his bewildered glance around, 
he perceived one of them armed with his own 
double-barrelied gun. Hitherto he had anticipated 
# horrid and ignominous death by the pike or the 
hulter ; it was therefore a relief to the gallant 
soldiers mind, to think (as appearances in- 
dicated) that he would at least meet a soldier's 
death! Even that thought brought its consola- 
tion. Gr:teful for the attentions of the reverend 
lather, he felt all the difficulty of declining, 
without offence, his spiritual aid ; but the kind 
pastor, availing himself of the privilege of his 
sacred office, to extend the respite between life 
and death to the latest possible moment, listened 
to those communications on his worldly affairs 
which the afflicted lieutenant thought fit to 
confide to him. He was requested to write to 
his wife (whom her devoted husband already 
considered a forlorn widow) all the circum- 
stances of his capture, lis sufferings, and ulti- 
mate fate! Then taking a kind farewell of the 
deeply-affected priest, le declared to his ap- 
proaching executioners his readiness to meet his 
fate. With trembling hands and palpitating 
heart, the good pastor took on himself the last 
sad office of placing the bandage over the eyes 
of the victim; and, with a fervent benediction 
and invocation tu divine mercy, was about to 
hurry from the horrid scene, when the shriek of 
a female voice—the cries of *‘ Srop ! Srop!’’—the 
sound of fast approaching footsteps—fixed him to 
the spot. Standing, with uplifted arms and ex- 
posed breast, in front of the kneeling lieuten- 
ant, he suspended the execution. In another 
minute, the bandage was torn from the captive $ 
eyes by that generous woman who had so lately 
and kindly relieved his necessities. She was 
followed by a stern but care-worn looking man, 
in plain attire, but armed at all points, whose 
angry chidings could not, for a moment, arrest 
her humane purpose. After him crept the child- 
ren, with fearful step ; and when they saw their 
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mother raise the drooping lieutenant from his 
kneeling posture, they instantly ran towards 
him and renewed their caresses. 

«* © spare his life, husband of my heart!” 
cried the woman. *O father of my children, 
have mercy upon him! On my bare knees, I 
ask it.” 

The poor children, seeing their mother on her 
knees, in the attitude of supplication, happily 
unconscious of the awful cause, knelt beside her ; 
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The rebel chief then raised his still kneeling 
wife, and pressed her fondly to his heart ; then, 
turning once more to the captive, ssid— 

‘You must be content to remain our prisoner, 
and share our mountain misery for a few days. 
The same men who have been your guards shall 
remain with you, as well to prevent escape as to 
protect you against the vengeance of others. 
The blood of five poor souls lies on your head, 


_ and those who sent you; but fear nothing from 


and, catching the infection of her tears, put up 


their little hands, and cried aloud—* O father, 
father!’ 

The husband advanced towards his captive 
with haughty stri te and scornful brow, while his 


quivering lip and moistened eve betrayed his | 


better feelings. 

“ Look!” said he, while his varied passions 
almost choked his utterance—* Look upon that 
poor woman! now pleading, on her knees, for 
the life of him who came, under a mean diszuise, 
into the last wretched retreat your cruel Govern- 
ment has left us—our wild and desolate moun- 
tains—to destroy the life of her husband! her 
only support or protection on earth! and throw 
these poor innocents, destitute and despised, on 
a hard, unfeeling world. Behold the Reser 
Cuier! the proscribed, the hated Horr, whose 
bluud you were sworn to shed, now before vou! 
These”’—pointing to the papers of which the 
lieutenant had been despoiled the previous day — 
‘‘intorm me of all your plans; and this procla- 
mation shews for what you sought my blood. 
Oh,” added the rebel, in a subdued and melan- 
choly tone, “ one half of this reward would have 
transported me and mine to a far distant land of 
liberty ; but nothing but my blood will satisfy 
your rulers. You see, sir,” said the chief, scorn- 
fully, “ that we can yet defend ourselves!” 

The lieutenant would not condescend to offer 
a word in vindication of his share in the expedi- 
tion; and, scorning to supplicate for life with 
such an enemy, he folded his arms, and coolly 
said— I am in your power, chief—take your 
revenge |” 

The peculiarly broad Scotchaccent inwhich these 
words were uttered, seemed to startle the rebel ; 
who hastily called one of the guards to his side, 
who received from his chief some angry rebuke, 
and a command to order the others to fall back. 
Turning to the lieutenant, he again addressed 
him, saying— 

“ No, sir—your life is now safe! but had you 
been an Jrishman, as your name implies,” by 
Him who died for us on the Cross, you should 
have been shot like a dog, and your bones left to 
bleach onthe wildest crag of our naked mountain! 
As it is, your life isno longer in danger. Thank 
that broken-hearted woman for the delay that 
kaved it. She saw you caress her children ; she 
felt that you were a father ; and for the sake of 
that father, who, God knows how soon, may 
stand in need of all their prayers, she pleaded 
for your life ; and it is now granted.” j 
© ‘The lieutenant bore the name of a family peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Irish in those days. 








| 


me. 

Then, taking up a child in each arm, whom 
he alternately kissed, he strode away towards 
the solitary cabin, closely followed by his wife. 
The good priest, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
took an arm of the lieutenant in kind support, 
who on the other bore the youngest child of this 
ill-fated pair, whose little arm was entwined 
round his neck. In this order, followed by the 
guard, the whole party reached the miserable 
cabin, into an inner apartment of which the 
lieutenant was led; the interior consisting of 
three comfortless chambers, presented a melan.- 
choly picture of that state of danger and privation 
to which this once respectable family had been 
reduced, llere, left to his reflections, the poor 
captive found leisure to contemplate his strange 
and anomalous situation. But, half an hour be. 
fore, the doomed and detested enemy—now the 
pardoned and protected gueyt of the rebel chief. 
While pondering on the strange events of the 
last twenty-four hours, and still half doubtful of 
his ultimate fate, one of the men left to guard 
him broke in on his reveries, to intimate that 
the priest was about to take Lis departure, and 
had obtained the chief's leave to receive the 
lieutenant’s commands. ‘The worthy man en. 
tered ; and, having expressed his joy at the 
happy termination of the captive’s late heavy 
trial, renewed his promise to write to the wife of 
the officer. But dow to announce the glad tidings 
of his safety ? 

‘ My mission,” said the priest, ‘ into these 
wild scenes is now accomplished, lam permitted 
to communicate to your family your personal 
safety—more I know not. Led into these dreary 
regions in the darkness of the blind, even so 
I must return on quitting this valley. Miles 
must be traversed ere I gain my well-known 
road, and then the light of heaven will be re- 
stored tome. Though death and danger stand 
in our path, the ministers of our religion dare 
not deny the Christian’s right whenever ‘tis 
demanded—even to the guilty outlaw. Farewell, 
stranger! Your bidding shall be faithfully per- 
furmed. And, O may the mercy of the rebel 
teach your heart the lesson of pity and forgive- 
ness! Heaven prosper you!” 

In a few minutes, the noise of a horse's foot- 
steps called the attention of the lieutenant, who, 
peeping from the single pane which formed the 
window of his prison, beheld the good pastor 
depart with bandaged eyes, taking the route up 
the mountain's side by which he had himself 
that morning descended. The horse was led by 
one of the ragged crew, while another walked 
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beside it, each armed with a pike and pistol. 
Exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, the prisoner 
sought that repose which his late sufferings de- 
manded. And here we must leave him—secure at 
least of life—to take a view of what was passing 
in the cupital. 

On the evening of that eventful day, the de- 
feated party reached Dublin. Tle sergeant who 
took the command, on the supposed massacre of 
his officer, was next day examined before a privy 
council, towhom he gave acircumstantial account 
of all the events of their brief but calamitous 
expedition, Rendered furious by fresh defeat, 
and disappointed vengeance, that sanguinary 
party, to whose dominion the destinies of un- 
happy Ireland had been too long committed, 
were loud in their demand for fresh sacrifices. 
All moderate measures, all invitations to conces- 
sion and surrender, were denounced ; and ven- 
geance was their cry! Alas! against whom ? 
A poor unfortunate outcast, who scorned their 
power; but yet one whem a word of kind pro- 
mise would have brought a voluntary captive 
within the castle gates. Blood had already been 
profusely shed—accursed martial law, with all 
its horrors, had contaminated and despoiled the 
land. Executions, attended with all the brutal- 
izing and disgusting butcheries consequent tuo a 
conviction for high treason—the hangings, be- 
heading, and embowelling, (literal/y performed, ) 
had stained and polluted every leading street of 
the metropolis. Yet there was one party un- 
sated, whose ery was still—* More blood!” A 
fresh expedition to the mountains, consisting of 
one thousand light troops, was recommended ; 
a renewed proclamation issued, increasing the 
reward for Holt’s body, dead or alive, to One 
THOUSAND GUINEAS!!! and a free pardon to his 
betrayer or assassin. These had scarcely been 
posted on the walls of the city, when intelligence 
reached the family of the lieutenant of his per- 
fect safety, with the addition that he owed his 
life to the clemency of the generous Holt! The 
letter, written by the priest to the lieutenant’s 
wife, appeared in all the papers ; many of the 
proclamations were, in the course of that night, 
torn down or defaced, and songs and placards 
in praise of the brave Holt substituted. All this 
was wormwood to that odious party whose names 
will descend to posterity with merited execration, 

The untalented, but merciful and humane 
Earl Hardwicke, was the Viceroy of that day; 
who, following the counsels of the British Cabi- 
net, had hitherto resigned himself to the guid- 
ance of the dominant party, but now called to 
his confidence and aid the few enlightened pa- 
triots who boldly withstood their country’s de- 
gradation, and proudly maintained their inde- 
pendent station, untainted by bigotry, unsub- 
dued by corruption, and unawed by those terrors 
which sent to exile or the grave so many of the 
friends of freedom and of law. Under their 
advice, tle plan of a general amnesty was drawn 
up, in order to be submitted to the British Go- 
vernment, and one which would embrace the 
greater number of the deluded rebel party that 
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yet remained in arms. This measure was, of 
course, warmly opposed by those whose trade 
was discord, who lived on the distractions of 
their common country; but was hailed by the 
more humane and politic as a coming blessing to 
the long-distracted nation. 

In the course of a week the lieutenant” him. 
self arrived at the headquarters of his regiment, 
having been unconditionally released. He re- 
ported that, within the last few days of his eay. 
tivity, an important change in his treatment 
had taken place: his gun had been restored to 
him, together with his watch and other pro- 
perty ; he had been allowed the range of the 
mountains, with only one man as his escort, and 
him he considered more as a protector than a 
guard. The chieftain’s band had been dissolved, 
and had retired by numbers each night to their 
different destinations ; but few remained of the 
once powerful Holt’s rebel party; and those 
apparently his own relations or dependents. 

The chief himself disappeared for a few days ; 
but, on his return to his lonely cabin, he hastily 
removed his family, and, within a few minutes 
from their departure, the humble fabric was con- 
signed to the flames! Holt, seizing the arm of 
the lieutenant, and pointing to,the blaze, ex- 
claimed—-“* Behold, sir, the last poor shelter of 
the Rebel Chief is now destroyed! You are 
free! Your guard shall guide you to withina 
short distance of a military post. We have now 
nothing to conceal ; and you will travel with open 
eyes. Farewell! 

The lieutenant expressed his sense of this 
generous conduct; and, taking the chieftain’s 
hand, bestowed a grateful pressure, as he bade 
him farewell, wishing him happier days. 

* One week more, sir,” replied Holt, © and I 
shall be happier, or in my grave!” then, press- 
ing the officer’s hand, he hastily withdrew. 

A few days subsequent to the lieutenant’s 
return, an unusual bustle and whispering, in the 
cistle and its purlieus, indicated that some im- 
portant event had oceurred. The preparation 
for the march of the battalion of light infantry 
fur the Wicklow Mountains, were all at once 
suspended ; and, to add to the surprise of specu- 
lators, a regiment of Highlanders, which had 
long occupied the position on the new line of 
read in that district, for the defence of the works, 
was called in. The usual conjectures—a French 
fleet off Bantry Bay, or Loughswilly, or Gal- 
way, formed the gossip of the passing hour ; but, 
in another day, the mystery was cleared up, by 
the public announcement, that the rebel gene- 
ral, Holt, was a prisoner in Dublin Castle! 

The lovers of military law, and of the atroci- 
ties which that law sanctioned, were rejoicing in 
the prospect of anvther victim, when their hopes 
and expectations were suddenly checked, by a 
piece of intelligence, which set the “ loyal’ in 
a frenzy: no less than that Holt had made his 
peace with Government, and was to be allowed 
to depurt, himself and family, to the colonies, 
under his Majesty’s pardon, and at the expense 
uf the Crown! 
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It was not until the lapse of some weeks that 
all the circumstances of the surrender of this 
extraordinary character became known; and, as 
they were of a romantic, and rather heroic de- 
scription, the name of Holt obtained a degree 
of honourable celebrity for the while, which his 
former fortunes could not have promised ; while 
they threw a veil of pity over his past errors. 

On the dispersion of his followers, he collected, 
frou the various places of concealment in which 
they had for years been secreted, whatever re- 
mained of his once respectable property ; and 
having released the oflicer, and restored those 
articles, of which he had been deprived, he re- 
moved his family to some place of safety ; then, 
assuming the plain dress of the ordinary farmers 
cf that county, found means of eluding all the 
inilitary posts and patrols during a rapid night 
march, and arrived in the suburbs of Dublin, 
unobserved and unknown, Here, it would appear, 
le must have remained a day or two in secret, 
collecting such information as the newspapers 
affurded, or as his private friends in the city could 
convey. [le learned the arrival of the 
lieutenant, and saw the fresh proclamation for 
his apprehension or death, in which his person 
was (fortunately for him) most inaccurately de- 
scribed : 2 copy of which he found no difficulty in 
obtaining, With that in his pocket, and a paper, 
written by a friend, in the name of Fitzpatrick, 
addressed to Mr Ji——, a magistrate of the 
county of Wicklow, (and a gentlemen holding 
a confidential office under the Crown,) in which 
offers were made to give some important intelli- 
gence respecting the rebel Hoit, he boldly 
rode off for that gentleman’s residence, situated 
avout fifteen miles from Dublin. This was a 
daring proceeding of Holt, in his native county 
too ; but he had set his life upon the hazard. 

Arriving at an early hour in the forenoon, he 
found, paraded in front of the mansion, the 
corps of yeomanry, which the magistrate com- 
manded, many of whom had been within the 
length of the rebels pike in the hour of action ; 


safe 


but before whose gaze their late formidable chief 


now quietly passed unheeded, to present his ere- 
dentials to the servant in waiting, 

In a few minutes he was summoned to the 
study of Mr H——, whom he found at his table, 


amidst a mass of papers, the most prominent of 


which was the new proclamation. ‘The chimney- 
rack was filled with arms of all descriptions ; 
and the captain’s holster pistols, which he had 
just finished loading, lay beside him on his table. 
Hie eyed Holt with a scrutinizing glance as he 
entered, but could perceive nothing in his calin 
and quiet appearance to excite fear or suspicion ; 
however, to shew that he was not to be taken by 
surprise, he took up one of his pistols, as if ex- 
amining the priming, remarking that, ‘‘ in these 
times, it behoved every one to be on his guard ; 
and now, Mr Fitzpatrick, be seated.” Holt 
drew his chair close to the magistrate’s table, 
whose hand still rested on his pistol, and who 
thus continued—“ You tell me in this letter 
that the person of Holt is known to your” 
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“ Perfectly, sir, as well as my own brother's ! 
I have known him from childhood,” answered 
the rebel. 

‘‘ Look, then, at this description,” said the 
magistrate, offering the proclamation to Holt. 

« T have one, sir,” (unfolding that which he 
had brought from town,) “ and certainly see 
some slight difference ; but to me all descrip. 
tions are unnecessary; and, furthermore, sir, 
I can now give you a solemn assurance that 
I have the means of placing the rebel in your 
hands !”’ 

‘Then the reward shall, in that case, be yours ; 
but why not have given information at the 
castle ? when a sufficient force might have been 
sent with you to ensure his capture.’ 

“ Force, captain! ah, no! Holt never can be 
taken by foree! You shall shortly know my rea- 
sons for making you the instrument of his cap- 
ture ; but for myself, it is not the temptation of 
the high reward that leads me to surrender him ; 
for, O God! ‘tis hard to give up a fellow-crea- 
ture to an ignominious death, for the sake of 
paltry gold! to sacrifice a broken-hearted, and, 
perhaps, penitent man and his innocent fanfily, 
for the lucre of money ; not a guinea of which 
could ever bring luck or grace on the betrayer. 
No, sir, there are higher and better motives for 
my appearance here—the peace and tranquillity 
of the country I love.” 

‘* Whatever are your motives, Mr Fitzpatrick, 
I trust you do not mean to deceive or baffle us ; 
if you do, sir, we have our remedy, you know, 
You should recollect that this rebel has been for 
yeurs the terror of our country, the enemy of his 
King and his Government.” 

“ No, sir!” suddenly exclaimed Holt, with an 
energy that rather startled the magistrate ; “ of 
the Government only-—not of the King! It is 
my belief, that were the Lord Lieutenant to 
otter the poor man his life and liberty, he would 
withdraw for ever from the seene of his past 
crimes, and from the country, in which he has 
now neither house nor home, friend nor pro- 
tector.” 

‘* That may be your opinion, sir ; but no terms 
will ever be made with the rebel until he is in 
the power of Government; for what security 
could he offer for his compliance, even supposing 
that the Lord Lieutenant humanely consented to 
accept of his submission on these terms ?” 

« His honour, sir'” replied the rebel, with an 
emphasis which in an instant raised a feeling of 
suspicion in the magistrate’s mind that he was 
conversing, if not with Holt himself, with some 
one of his band in the immediate confidence of 
the chief. He grasped his pistol, while he aiter- 
nately glanced at the description given in the 
proclamation and the form and features of his 
visiter ; then fixing his full dark eye on the yet 
unmoved and firm countenance of the stranger, 
authoritively demanded— 

« And pray, sir, who are you that thus so 
confidently vouch for the honour of the rebel 
chief?” 

“ Himself !—the unfortunate Hort!” 
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The magistrate attempted to raise the pistol, 
on which his hand had for some time rested ; but 
ere he could accomplish the movement, one was 
close to his head, in the firm grasp of the rebel’s 
hand, who, in a tone of humility and supplica- 
tion, cried— 

«« Easy, easy, captain! Your hand, sir, must 
not be soiled by my poor blood ; or, if it must 
be so, we die together! MWHear me, sir. I pro- 
mised to explain why I made you the instrument 
of the rebel’s capture. You have been a bless- 
ing to our poor country under all its misfortunes, 
and often arrested the hand of the murderer from 
the throat of his unresisting victim. Unable to 
check the atrocities you hourly witnessed, without 
compromising yourown character for loyalty, (that 
hackneyed cant-word of thetyrants of our island, ) 
you have seen our poor houses in flames—our 
herds destroyed or plundered, our crops trampled 
upon—and ourselves hunted like wild beasts, by 
a brutal foreign soldiery, or the still more savage 
native yeomanry let loose upon us to drive us to 
that rebellion which the Government itself pro- 
voked. You have seen all this; but you, sir, 
never wantonly oppressed us. Not a stick of 
your plantations. not a hair of your cattle, nora 
sheaf of your crops, have ever been injured or 
plundered by me or mine. Whilst others were 
the firebrands to keep alive the flame of the re- 
bellion, you, sir, were always the peace-maker to 
mediate between the weak misguided rebel and 
the all-powerful Government. To you, sir, I 
surrender myself !—do all you can to protect my 
poor wife and children, then dispose of meas you 
please.” 

Then, drawing from beneath his coat another 
pistol, he placed the muzzles of both towards his 
own breast, while he thrust them forward to the 
hands of the magistrate, saying, “ Now, sir, the 
Rebel Holt is your defenceless prisoner.” 

A thousand conflicting feelings agitated the 
breast of the magistrate, a man whose humanity 
was equal to his courage, (and both were unques- 
tionable.) All that rancorous feeling which, a 
few moments before, he entertained towards the 
daring rebel gradually yielded to sentiments of 
pity for his misfortunes, and admiration at his 
magnanimity. Ardently did he long to save 
him; but there was a bigoted council, and justly 
exasperated Government, to be won over to the 
side of mercy. His chief hope rested on the 
well-known humanity of the Lord Lieutenant. 
To see his Excellency—to make the first im- 
pression—was the great object of the magis- 
trate’s solicitude. A pledge once given by the 
humane Hardwicke, would ensure the safety of 
the rebel’s life. His resolve was instantaneous. 
Ringing his bell, he ordered four horses for Dub- 
lin, without a moment’s delay ; and intimated to 
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beyond confinement to the house, would be im- 
posed on him. The officer next in command of 
the troops was called in, and informed that the 
stranger had made some important disclosures, 
and had still further communications to make to 
Government, and must not be lost sight of for 
one instant ; but no questions were to be asked 
or answered, except as to his personal wants, 
which the servants were ordered to attended to. 
With a mind oppressed by anxiety, but still not 
wholly divested of hope, the worthy magistrate set 
off for Dublin Castle ; and, in the course of a long 
and secret audience with the Lord Lieutenant 
and Chief Secretary, he rendered a full and, of 
course, the most favourable account of his most 
extraordinary interview that morning with the 
Rebel Chief, concluding with the announcement 
of his unconditional submission to his Excel- 
lency’sclemency. Pity, mercy, and sound policy 
prevailed over all narrow or vengeful feelings. 
The pledge was given; and Mr H that 
evening returned to his mansion, the joyful mes- 
senger of pardon and of peace. 

Next morning, without any parade, or even an 
escort of troops, the magistrate conveyed Holt 
in his carriage to Dublin Castle, where, for 
safety, he was lodged in the apartments appro- 
priated for State prisoners. 

Every information which the grateful Holt could 
afford was given with fidelity, and with no ordi- 
nary show of talent, shrewdness, and good sense, 
during his several examinations before the Privy 
Council. He acted as guide to the band of ge- 
neral and engineer officers who proceeded to the 
Wicklow Mountains to examine the various posi- 
tions in which the rebel chief fur so many years 
had sustained himself. Passes through appa- 
rently unfathomable gulphs, (the mere existence 
of which rested but on traditional accounts) — 
by means of which, communications were held 
with distant posts with a rapidity which baffled 
all professional calculation—were explored under 
his guidance. New lines of road, branching off 
from the great military way then in progress, 
were suggested and marked out by the intelli- 
gent Holt, as opening a ready access to the very 
heart of the mountain recesses. These, and every 
other service he could render, were his peace- 
offering and atonement for past offences, and an 
humble testimony of gratitude for Royal cle- 
mency. 

In another month the fallen chieftain, from 
the deck of the vessel which conveyed this 
wretched family to a far distant shore, cast 4 
long and lingering look on the blue hills of 
romantic Wicklow, the scene of his triumph and 
of his sorrows; and, pressing to his bosom the 
faithful partner of his past perils and future for- 
tunes, he bestowed a tear and a blessing on the 





Holt the necessity for his being confined to the | country of his heart. 


house till his return ; assuring him that his name 
should not be divulged, and that no restraint, 
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A LESSON FOR LOVERS, BURSCHEN MELODIES.—NO. I. 


A LESSON FOR LOVERS. 


** Ma’am, I vow I loved yuu dearly, 
Truly, fondly, and sincerely— 

Smile, then, on me, prithee, cheerly.” 
“© What, sir? I can't hear you,” 


** Hem ! sweet girl, I’m all affection, 
Penchant, ardour, predilection : 
Take me, if you’ve no objection,” 
“ What, sir? I can't hear you.” 





“ Ma'am, ahem ! I'm faint with screaming— 
Surely, love, you aust be dreaming ; 

Yet those eyes are brightly beaming.” 
“* What, sir? I can't hear you," 


“Can't you, really? well, how funny ; 
If it wasn't for her money 
I'd ne‘er think of matrimony,” 
“ Thank you, sir ; J hear you.” 
Morley. 


BURSCHEN MELODIES.—No I. 


* Ubi sunt gaudia ? 
Nirgends mehr denn da, 
Wo die Burschen singen 


Sclecta cantica, 


Und die Glaser klingen 
In villae curia 


kia! waren wir da!” 


Burscuen SonGe 


* Diem noctemque continuare potande nulli prob ram.” 


Next to Shakspeareian hilarity, and Rabelai- 


sian joviality, there is nothing of the hale hearty | 


kind in nature which we are inclined to look 
upon with more favour than genuine German 
Burschikosity. Rabelais, indeed, is somewhat 
questionable ; at least, it is not every man’s 
affair to walk up to the neck in mire, and 


straightway bound up heavenwards with a step | 


as light as winged Mercury, and a vestment as 
pure as Dian. 


But the German Bursch is no | 


such portentous Behemoth of rude jollity ; he is | 


merely a roving rolluping young man, instinct 
with the strong tide of fresh vitality, flapping 


his wings triumphantly, and rejoicing in his | 


strength. 


* Der Jungling soll die Fliigel regen 
In Lieb und Hass gewaltig sich bewegen.” 


as Goethe says ; in all times, and in all places, 
a most orthodox rule ; but applicable especially 
to Germany, where the Bursch has long been ac- 
customed to look upon himself as the imperson- 
ated beau-ideal of juvenile freedom, and the very 
pink and pattern of all that a well-conditioned 
young man is and ought to be. No doubt, on 
this side the channel, we are accustomed to 
look on this matter with other eyes ; and next 
to a Neologic Doctor, capped by Strauss or 
Gesenius, there is perhaps no genus of German 
men whom the uninitiated Englishman is apt to 
look upon with more suspicion than the Bursch. 
But those who have lived in Germany, and 
spoken face to face with these good fellows, 
know better things. The German Bursch has 
his follies and absurdities, doubtless ; but what 
young man has not? Are there no deep pota- 
tions, no noisy revelries, no long-drawn mid- 
night orgies, within the cloistered walls of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge? We do not think it is 








Tacirus de Mor. Germanorum, 


any man’s duty to sow wild oats, as the phrase 
is; but young men are second children, trying 
to stand on their legs; and many an awkward 
flounder they make before they learn to walk. 
Besides, what an unreasonable fool is he who 
will demand luxuriance and restraint, inspira- 
tion and moderation, from the same thing at the 
same time! He who handles the pruning knife, 
rejoices that there is something to prune ; for 
it isasign of lusty vegetation; and a boy who 
cannot give and return a blow at school, on the 
great theatre of life will peep and creep among 
the back scenes, and no man care to ask what 
he is about. 

But the German Bursch has one creat and 
characteristic advantage above all other mani- 
festations of the lusty young man: he splashes 
and dashes. and cuts his capers in an element 
to which, by a defective and perverse system ot 
education, our British youth, as a body, are 
total strangers—we mean the element of Muste, 
‘This is the true ether for the spiritual man to 
swim in: so Plato and the Greeks taught long 
ago; sothe jovial Burschen daily and hourly 
practise ; so the wisdom of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the mighty god Mammon in this 
country, have not decided. Or do we wrong our 
country? Shall we attempt to answer the mueh 
disputed question—Are the English a musical 
people? We answer that ai people are musical. 
Giod gave this gift to man, as he gave song to 
the birds—a part of the universal voice of joy, 
which is merely another name for existence 
triumphing in itself. But we Britons have, for 
the last two centuries, shamefully neglected the 
cultivation of this highest talent , and not only 
have we not advanced in the general culture of 
music, but we have retrograded far back into 
primitive barbarism, Of course we do not speak 
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here of Italian operas, musical festivals, phil- 
harmonic concerts, choral societies, et id genus 
omne. These things (and we are thankful for 
it) have increased of late years, and will con- 
tinue to increase ; but they all partake too much 
of the character of exhibitions, te werrant our 
assuming, on such pretensions, the designation 
of a musical people. If music is not the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which a people enjoys its 
daily existence, and habitually expresses its com- 
monest feelings, that people is not musical. 
Make now the trial. Take an Oxonian Greek 
man and a Gottinger Bursch, and, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, while the German not only 
enjoys music, but is a vractical musician, the 
Englishman is altogether ¢oucoz, scarcely dis- 
cerning a crotchet from a quaver. In the 
remaining twentieth case, you may possibly find, 
that our countryman is a more expert vio- 
linist or flutist than the foreigner; but, even 
when it is so, it is only a few emateurs and 
virtuosos against a nation of singers; and this 
seems to us pretty accurately to express the re- 
lation of the two nations, as regards the practice 
of music. We stop not here tu inquire into the 
gross inconsistency of the Oxonian who studies 
Greek, and, at the same time, habitually neglects 
that which the wisdom of the Greeks declared 
to be the soul of all study; neither shall we 
trouble ourselves with investigating more mi- 
nutely how it comes to pass, that what was ne- 
cessary, in the dxys of Queen Klizabeth, to con- 
stitute the inward substance of a gentleman, 
should now, by many, be thought sufficiently 
honoured when treated as the outward adorn- 
ment of a girl, We content ourselves with 
stating the fact: the German Bursch is an es- 
sentially musical young man; the English or 
the Scottish student essentially unmusical. The 
reason may lie here or it may lie there—non 
omnia possumus omnes; we make no unreason- 
able demands ; but the fact is undeniable. 

A very sensible and well-informed writer* 
has said, that to know England is to know Ene- 
lish politics ; to know Germany is to know Ger- 
man literature. Inthe one country the House 
of Commons, in the other the Universities, are 
the arena of the greatest intellectual activity, 
We concur entirely in this remark ; and as it is 
not the dead learning, but the life of the univer- 
sities, with which we have to do, the Englishman 
who desires really to know and love Germany 
will consider the Burschen no less worthy objects 
of his attention than the professors. ‘The pecu- 
liarities of the Burschen life have, indeed, in these 
latter days, been shorn of their public glories by 
the state-scissors of the meddling Bureaucratists 
at Frankfort ; but scissors can only clip and pare; 
and there is a soul in German university life (as, 
among other things, the recent demonstrations of 
independent spirit at Gittingen have shewn) that 
no Prussian police-packthread can strangle. The 
men who drove out Napoleon are gagged, but 


© The author of the article on “ The Character and 
Manners of the German Students.”.London and West- 
minster Review, vol, ii,, 1835--6. 
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they are not asleep. The Burschen are a pecu- 
liar people; like the Israclites in Egypt, and the 
genuine Irish in Ireland, they cannot be annihi- 


lated. if the King of Prussia could remodel] 
Bonn and Berlin upon the slavish monastic plan 


of Oxford and Cambridge, these institutions 
would be much more of a piece, doubtless, with 
his political system of paternal government. 
But the King of Prussia can no more annihilate 
the living spirit of freedom in the German uni- 
versities, than the House of Cummons in this 
country, were it composed altogether ef the 
most systematic ‘Tories, could annihilate the 
liberty of the british press. Notwithstanding 
Frankfort Decrees and Hanover ordinances, the 
German universities still live and flourish ; and 
while they live, Liserry lives with them. 
There is much talk in the Burchen songs about 
Freyneit ; and they look very superficially into 
the matter who see here talk only. True, the 
Bursch, as he himseif sings, “ must go home and 
be a Philistine,” like other decent respectable 
people. ‘To become a Philistine is the termination 
just as certain of the Burschen career, as death is 
of mortality. But the Bursch is not all dead ; his 
arm only is paralyzed for a season. Besides, there 
ure a few select Burschen always, who never 
leave the university: these, in after life, be- 
come professors; and, among this class, we are 
to look for the true prophets of German liberty ; 
here are realized, in intellectual conquest at 
least, all the most rosy fancies of the liberty- 
intoxicated Bursch. We must be allowed to 
connect the free speculations of Wolf and 
Niebuhr, Kant and Schelling, in some not very 
remote degree, with the freedom of the burschen 
life, and its noblest manifestation—the free out- 
pourings of song ; just as in the case of an Eng- 
lish intellect, like that of Whewell for instance 
—masculine and broad in the main, but, on cer- 


| tain subjects, pitifully narrow, we are justified 


in attributing that narrowness to the contracted 
system of education of which the English univer- 
sities are so obstinately enamoured. <A news- 
paper is a mighty engine; but a manual of thie 
history of philosophy is mighty also. ‘The Eng- 
lish universities send forth a host of goodly 
champions, panoplied in Greek, to preach legiti- 
mate Church and State bigotry in newspapers 
and reviews ; the German universities send forth 
their infinitely greater host of honest inquiring 
thinkers, who own no Church but Charity, whose 
State is Science, and their citizenship ‘Truth. In 
the one case, a free country sends forth bigots to 
preach despotism ; in the other case, anenslaved 
country sends forth philosophers to preach free- 
dom. ‘Thus a wise Providence out of evil brings 
good, and converts good into evil; here neu- 
tralizing the bad, and there making the good 
nugatory, according-to a system of kindly-devised 
compensations. ‘lhe German universities are 
the great many-paged volume that contains the 
charter of intellectual freedom in Europe. From 
them sprung Martin Luther; and though the 
leap from him to a modern Bacchanalian Bursch, 
roaring a rude song and drinking bad beer, must 
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appear ludicrous, and even disrespectful to the 
memory of the great champion of religious li- 
berty, yet it is a leap only to English associa- 
tions. Brother Martin himself was a Bursch, 
and a jovial one. After theology, he accounted 
music the most divine of the sciences; and the 
tuneful Burschen have adopted one of his stanzas 
as their most familiar motto :— 
* Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weiber, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ciu Narr sein Lebenlang.” 
« Whosvever loves not wine, women, and song, 


that man is a fool, and remains so to the end of 


the chapter.” This is the first and the last 
article of the Burschen creed ; and the man who 
embraces it with an honest and hearty faith, 
that man is a genuine Bursch, though he should 
never have either fought a duel or smcked a 
pipe in his life. Let no man, however, imagine 
that the admission ticket into this worthy fra- 
ternity is eusy. To be hearty (flott) is not 
every man’s business; and to Love sincerely is 
always a Christian virtue. 
little strange when the invitation runs :— 

“Such good Christian chums we lack, sir, 

Who will drink their latest plack, sir, 

Shoes and stockings, and barefoot run 

Post to the devil when all is done.’’* 

But this, like other expressions of the same 
kind, must be interpreted esoterically ; and it 
only means that a true Bursch will follow his 
friend pennyless to the devil out of sheer love 
and kindliness ; which doctrine may possibly not 


be altogether orthodox, but it certainly does not | 


savour of selfishness or world!y-mindedness, A 
man who loves wine only, and per se, may be a 
sot; aman who loves women only, and per se, may 
be himself a woman; but a man who loves wine, 
and women, and song, is, in all likelihood, a 
good fellow—a faithful companion, (ein fideler 
kerl,) a genuine Dursch. The test here is 
fun? — 

* Wo man singt, da lass dich rulig nieder, 

Bose Menschen haben keine Lieder.” 

‘BaD MEN HAVE NO soncs. So the motto on 

the title page of one of our Burschen books runs ; 


a most momentous truth, as old, no doubt, as | 


Jubal, the son of Lamech, the father of all such 
as handle the harp and the organ: and fully 
proved in after ages by ting David, when an 
evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, 
©“ Bose Mensehen haben keine Lieder.” Malig- 
nity, under any shape or character, envy, jea- 
lousy, greed, selfishness, cannot sing ; the voice 
of these things is essential discord. A good man 
only whose pulses beat and whose lungs play 
cheerfully, can bring forth music. Young men 
are naturally good-hearted, and youth is natu- 
rally full of songs. The German Bursch being zur 
§<0774¥, @ young man is also zur <lovny, a singer. 
His drinking and duelling extravagances may 
force a laugh, perhaps a tear; but in his own 


~_ eee 
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* « Solche Briider wollen wir haben, 
Die versaufen was sie haben, 

Die versaufen strumpf und schuh, 
Und lauten baarfuss dem Teufel zu.” 


Burechen Song. 


It looks, indeed, a | 
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| truly German region of sweet sounds, he calls 
forth our most unqualified admiration. 

A Burschen song is like the Bursch himself—a 
thing that every “ Philistine” will not under. 
stand ; but music has this charm above all the 
sister arts—that they who do not understand it, 
are nevertheless pleased with it, whether they 
will or no. By understanding music, we mean 
here, not the scientific comprehension of sounds, 
and the laws which guide their succession and 
eombination—for a learned contrapuntist does 
| no more necessarily understand a song, than a 
learned theologian necessarily understands Chris- 
tianity: but we mean the practical knowledge 
and living sympathy with the organic principle 
of spiritual life, out of which a song is generated 
—the idea of the song, as the Germans are fond 
| of phrasing it. Now it is manifest that the idea 
of church music, for instance, exists only in the 
soul of a devout person, who is prompted by the 
inspiration of genuine feeling, to this particular 
method of utterance ; and for the true relish 
and understanding of such music, a pure flow of 
devotional feeling in the soul is, of course, the 
first requisite, So, also, in regard to Burschen 
Here the first condition is that the 
sinyer be himself, at least pro hac rice, a genuine 
Bursch. Free from the Lilliput hamperings 
of public life, the stilted dignities of office, the 
small proprieties of place, and the thousand 
nice pedantries of prim people, he must regene- 
rate the young man again in his soul, (happy if 
he can do so!) with the full gush of generous 
| sentiment, and the mellow ruar of unaffected 
| glee. He must be capable of that most engaging 
| virtue of an honest, healthy heart, which the 
| 





sons, 





| French call abandon. He must have a sort of 

mad pleasure in naked truth, even so as to re. 
| jeice in it, when flung rudely in his own face. 
Hie must sincerely rejoice in downrightness for 
the sheer sake of downrightness. He must bave 
no leisure for ornament ; he must tear in pieces 
all idle flosculusities ; every feeling must at the 
sime time be an action; every thought a blow, 
| Above ail things, he must be vigorous and ener. 
getic; no sotto voce whisperings, no delicate 
“treading upon eggs” is tolerated by a bursch ; 
every sort of noise is legitimate that is not (as 
sometimes happens) the sign of weakness, not of 
strength. Delicacy, grace, beauty, taste, are all 
to be regarded; but in subordination. Even 
among the Greeks, Aphrodite was not the Queen 
of Olympus; and with the genuine Bursch, 
muscle is the first, and the second, and the third 
thing. It is thus manifest that a Burschen song is 
a thing of all things in the world most unlike 
to the great mass of songs, with which our Brit- 
ish ears have, cf late, been familiarized. These 
productions are mostly made with a view either 
to the drawing-room or the concert-saloon; and 
he who should attempt to adapt anythiog very 
stirring or bracing for that atmosphere, would 
sadly miscalculate. Not even Dibdin’s admire 
able sea songs (though the British tar exemplifies 
the best qualities of the Bursch) will supply a 








parallel here. The German Burschen songs, 
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both as to words and music, are natural produc- 
tions perfectly sui generis. They possess a pith 
and a substantiality,a breadth, mass, and volume; 
a vigour and a vivacity, a depth also, and some- 
times a solemnity peculiar to themselves: but the 
carving, though bold and spirited, is often rude ; 
their most Cyclopean architecture is still the 
architecture of young men—yea, mere boys 

“ Tu the top of Great How did it please them to climb, 
And there they built up, without mortar or lime, 

A man on the peak of the crag.” 

So their sublime frequently borders on the ridicul- 
ous; and yet, like Gargantua, even in their 
most mad exploits, there is always something 
about them that may not un&tly be denominated 
great; and as the wise poet of the lakes learned 
wisdom from those juvenile architects, so must 
we also address the German Bursch, when we 
wish to enjoy his music 

‘“‘ Come, light-hearted boys! to the top of the crag, 

And [ll build up a giant with you.” 

In this spirit, we may venture to juin the 
chorus of a jocund Commers-Lied ; — quite 
dramatically, as Murray plays Newman Noggs, 
without a shirt on his back ; and altogether un- 
conscious that such persons as Boileau, or Blair, 
or Mrs Hannah More ever existed in the 
world, 

We presume that such of our readers as may 
tuke any interest in LBurschen melodies know 
already what a Bursch is, and have some gene- 
ral ideas on the habits and manners of the 
German students. The subject of German 
universities has been frequently before the 
public of late; and the peculiarities of the 
Burschen life have not escaped the observation 
of English travellers, whose known patriotism 
is never slow to seize upon the ludicrous side of 
all that is foreign. Mr Russell has been severe 
enough on the swaggering ‘“‘renowners’ of 
Jena. He allows, however, that they are hard 
students as well as hard drinkers, and fails not 
(with Mephistopheles in Faust) to commend the 
conscientious diligence with which they are 
wont to take down the Professor's 

“words in writing, 

As if the Holy Spirit were inditing.” 
A laugh, so qualified, may be tolerated by the 
most enthusiastic friend of the Burschen ; while 
he who wishes to see the portrait drawn by 
more kindly hands, may consult the admirable 
article of Zhe London and Westminster Review, 
above quoted. Had it not been for that article, 
we should have thought it our iuty on the pre- 
sent occasion to enter at some ijength into the 
details of Burschen life ; but actum agere is our 
detestation. ‘The songs, moreover, are, for the 
most part, the best comment to themselves ; 
and, when any special explanation may seem 
necessary, we shall not fail to supply it. 

One observation w2 must prefix, that the 
songs are, for the most part, sung with the accom- 
paniment of a full veval chorus; the want of 
which no music-craft can fully supply. It is 
the praise of Germany, indeed, in all departments 
of music, to have cultivated choral singing with 
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peculiar care. Luther.was a singing bey at 
Eisleben ; and Professor Zelter's “Sing-Academie” 
at Berlin was famous over Eurepe. The Be 
have few songs without a cherus; this 
paniment lies, indeed, in the*wery nature} ¢f 
social music ; and, besides this, there is of 
dramatic distribution of parts, with a fresh 
and raciness thence resulting, that no tame 
ing, however sweet, and no formal singing, 
ever grand, can compensate. 

Another remark we have to make is this: — 
We wish for no mere readers. The custom of 
reading songs is a piece of modern Vandalism 
which sEschylus and Pindar could. not .bave 
understood ; it is the melody speeially that we 
have to do with, and the living triumph of. the 
spirit of glee in the soul of a Bursch. The 
Burschen songs present very little of what is 
commonly called poetry. We, individually, 
maintain that they are instinct with the soul of 
true poetry—health, and vigour, and cheerfal- 
ness ; they are, moreover, real and natural—a 
living growth, and inestimably precious, as 
Carlyle somewhere preaches, because they are 
true. So also Géethe said—“ Of poetry snapped 
out of the air, (aus der Luft gegriffen,) 1 muke 
no account.”—(See Eckermann.) But the 
old French ideas still haunt us in some things ; 
and the Burschen songs can expect no great 
commendation from critics of the kid-glave 
school. This, however, is a matter of small 
moment. We do not swear by the words of any 
of these loose effusions. If we can introduce the 
airs into English currency, we shall consider 
ourselves sufficiently happy. There are not 
wanting men of pith and vigour in merry Eagland 
to make words for them, more suited to the 
genius of John Bull, and overflowing with genuine 
English hilarity and fun. The beauty of German 
songs, generally, consists more in their honesty 
than in their brillianey; and we suspect that 
even in the rough romping line, Dr M’Ginn will 
beat any Bursch that ever penned stanza. But 
their natural words belong to them, in the first 
place. No lover of things German, no admirer of 
natureand consistency, would liketoseea divorce ; 
and for what we shall attempt to do in the deli- 
cate department of “ oversetting,” we shall claim 
every legitimate indulgence. 

We commence, most properly, with a fine 
allegro air, in which the Bursch draws his own 
portrait at full length, with the inliest and most 
comfortable self-satisfaction. The outer man is 
described in that full flicker of Burschen glory, 
now, alas! seen nomore, The hyge hat with wav- 
ing plume is now exchanged for an humble cap 
or bonnet ( Mutze ;) which, however, in,1829, when 
the present reporter was a Bursch, still shewed 
in appropriate lace and tassil the colours of the 
Landsmannschaft. Thesword leo, the Burechen’s 
pride, is now never seen publicly; it is, hew- 
ever, (or was, at the” period referred te,) 28 
active as ever in “ the house of honour,” en the 
worthy “fighting floor ;” perhaps, like other 
things both bad and geed, the mere ri it 
is interdicted, the more vigorously it vegetates. 
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DER BURSCH VON AECHTEM SCHROT UND KORN.—Meledy 1. 
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The Ger- man Bursch of yge-nu-ine cut, A rov-ing boy is he; Val-le-ri! A 
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The German Bursch, of genuine cut, . Who ever saw him turn and flee 
A roving boy is he; From battle of the brave ? 
His boot ’s well spurred, and on his hat The Bursch will scorn the kingdom's fee 
The plume waves merrily. Tinat buys a traitor knave. 
Upon his swashing hat he wears | roug battle’s sheck 
’The colours of his clan ;* tte caer eee a s ‘ 
’ id ; ad ) 4 
“a hose 8 = his colours, dares And, stroke on stroke, he drives, like smoke, 
spirit of a man. The blank confeunded fees. 


The German Bursch, where'er he goes, 
He wears the Burschen’s pride, 

The sword that swings, agaiust all foes, 
In terror from his side. 


Cheerly he meets the evil day; 
He fears nor threat nor ban; 
He fronts the host of hell, and they 
\ ; . Retreat before a Man! 
His heavy boot rings merrily, 





While through the street he goes ; And when he hears of Hermanu’s fame, 
And from his heel, in majesty, His German blood doth burn ; 
A shower of fire he sows. Be worthy, German, of the name 
What though his elbow bare you spy ? That made proud Ceasar mourn ! 
What though a rent appear ? ie ; ' 
He’s still the roving roystering boy, | er a ae the a he drains, 
The Burech whom all revere. a seat weleeaats sot in ‘le 
What prig precise may cross his way, ‘The German Berech is free ! 
What prim and perfumed beau— | 
Beware, lest with his stick he lay Aud when he feels the weight ef woes, 
Thy paint and paper low! He takes his pipe eo rare ; 
For friends his honest heart beats warm— And, as the haneter fames and glows, 
A friend in need ie he ; He pul away deli eave, 
he ee pi agai The German Bursch lives sans fecen ; 
And Cheep Sth wih gies. Theagh you may thiah bins fade; 
* The German etadente clab themselves into companics "Tis but the bark the esse guts ans 
called “ Landemannechaften,” according to the district | Trust me bie hear? £; gna. ‘ 





go our Seottigh students divide themselves into “ nations 

for the election of @ Restor. The word “clan,” though Be eS ee ON. sm 
no means am aourate translation of “ Landsmann- g happy days ; 

cthayh." scema, Wir potical parpesee at least, as good a He praices them im every toy 

werd op our language presents. As mach os he en penien, ss 
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He praiess every German man | Now pour the merry Bacchus-blood 
Who speaks the truth he feels ; Into the empty can; 

And may he know the Devil’s ban Drink to our noble brotherhood, 
Whe glozes or conceals. Drink every mar his clan. 

Now, all the mugs are empty, boys, N is my fatherland, 
The flagons all are full ; The ribbon *** [ wear ; 

Then let us crown this cup, brave boys, I will defend it, sword in hand, 
To Bursch and Burechen rule. Blaspheme the name who dare ! 


———— 


Our next specimen brims over with brilliant | over the three Faculties with unextinguishable 
Burschikosity ; and the beer-bottle lords it | sway. 





AUF BRUEDER! LASST_UNS LUSTIG LEBEN !—Melody 71. 
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Come, brethren, new for mirth and laughter ! A wise man will not always study ; 
Vivallerallerallera ! Vivallerallerallera! 
Sing, till loud eche shake the rafter ! The eye grows dim, the brain grows muddy ; 
Vivallerallerallera ! Vivallerallerallera ! 
With beer, taback, and not with wine, One must be merry now and then; 
The German revel cheerly join, Come, fill your jugs, and drink like men ! 
Vivallerallerallera! Vivallerallerallera ! ! Vivallerallerallera! &c. 
Vivallerallerallera ! !! 
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Away, dull law, and lawyer's wrangling! | Fill to the maid whom thy heart chooses! . 
Vivallerallerallera ! Vivallerallerallera ! 

Away, vain theologic jangling ! A glass to all that love the Muses! 
Vivallerallerallera ! | Vivallerallerallera ! 

Dark Medicine's priests that flee the day— To Fatherland! her rights uphold, 

Ye hags! ye ghosts of truth, away ! | *Gainst Gallic guile, and English gold! 
Vivallerallerallera! &c, Vivalierallerallera! &c. 





The third air, “ Gaudeamus igitur,” is pretty | Perrat Diasotvs ! 

generally known. It is the same that is sung | Martin Luther might have said it! ‘Ve have, 
to the famous robber song in Schiller—‘ Ein | in our English version, put an additional syllable 
Sreies Leben fiihren vir.” The song is of genuine | into the last bar of each part ; this may cover, 
University cut ; and with the expectation that it | in some degree, the want of full vocality in the 
may be often sung both in Edinburgh and Ox- | English language, as compared with the Latin ; 
ford, we give also, in this case, the original words, | but as the music has a double note, the variation 
which are Latin. The honest denunciation of | is of no consequence, 


} 


the last verse is inimitable: 


GAUDEAMUS IGITUR.—Melody II. 
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Gau-de-a-mus, Burs-chen brave! Gau -de-a-mus while we may! When bright 
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Gaudeamus, Burschen brave, Here ’s to maidens fair and frank ! 
Gaudeamus, while we may ; Pour the bright wine, freely pour ! 
When bright youth no more jocose is, Here ’s to matrons, easy, cheerful, 
When dull age no more morose is, Mothers good, and housewives careful, 
We shall sleep beneath the clay ! Wise to gather, wise to store. 
Where be they who lived of yore, Here ’s to Freedom !—holy name ! 
Greeting, as we greet, the day ? Hermann! Freedom! Fatherland ! 
Ask great Jove, on ‘throne supernal— Here ’s to the man whose blood is up high, 
Pluto ask, in caves infernal— Here ’s to the Bursch who crowns his cup high, 
Where be they ? O where be they ? For his German Fatherland ! 
Short is life; how fleet the past! Here 's to all the good and great! 
Future time more fleet will flow ! Every rank, and every class; 
When the Fates command our flitting, Here 's to every true Mecenas 
Least expected, most unfitting, Shielding poets soaring fenus 
Old and young must walk below. To the proud peak of Parnass! 
Then here ’s to the University! Perish triste and gloomy looks! 
Fill a bright cup brimming o’er! Perish all who blame the Bursch ! 
Here ’s to all the learned Professors, Perish the ancient old black Devil! 
Chancellors, Rectors, and Assessors, Perish each base thought uncivil 





May they flourish evermore! To the neble name of Bursch! 














BURSCHEN MELODIES.—WNO., I. 


GAUDEAMUS IGITUR. 


Gaudeamus igitur 
Javenes dum sumus; 
Post jucundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus! 


Ubi sunt qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere ? 

Vadite ad superos, 

Transite ad inferos, 
Ubi jam fucre. 


Vita nostra brevis est, 
Brevi finietur; 

Venit mors velociter, 

Rapit nos atrociter, 
Nemini parcetur. 


Vivat Academia! 
Vivant Profesrores ! 





Vivat membrum quodlibet! 
Vivant membra quzlibet ! 
Semper sint in flore ! 


Vivant omnes Virgines 
Faciles, formose ! 

Vivant et mulieres 

Tenerze, amabiles, 
Bonz, laboriose ! 


Vivat et Respublica, 
Et qui illam regit t 

Vivat nostra civitas | 

Mecenatum caritas, 
Que nos hic protegit! 


Pereat Tristitia ! 
Pereant Osores ! 

Pereat Diabolus ! 

Quivis Anti-Burschiug, 
Atque irrisores ! 





In our next number we shall give something | famous Landesvater, or Burschen Consecration 
of a more solemn cast, and among others, the ; Song. 





SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS, FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


(Continued from our September No.) 


THE SARACEN’S HEAD. 


My first visit to the Wordsworths had been 
made in November, 1807 ; but, on that occasion, 
from the necessity of saving the Michaelmas 
term at Oxford, for which I had barely left my- 
self time, I stayed only one week. On the last 
day, I witnessed a scene, the first and the last of 
its kind that ever I did witness, almost too tri- 
vial to mention, except for the sake of shewing 
what things occur in the realities of experience 
which a novelist could not venture to imagine. 
Wordsworth and his sister were under an en- 


gagement of some standing to dine on that day | 
| even invitation was conceded to her, ) and, in the 


with a literary lady about four miles distant ; 
and, as the southern mail, which I was to catch 
at a distance of eighteen miles, would not 
pass that point until long after midnight, Miss 
Wordsworth proposed that, rather than pass my 
time at an inn, | should join the dinner party ; 
a proposal rather more suitable to her own fer- 
vent and hospitable temper, than to the habits 
of our hostess, who must (from what I came to 
know of her in after years) have looked upon 
me as an intruder. Something had reached Miss 
Wordsworth of her penurious m/nage, but no- 
thing that approached the truth. I was presented 
to the lady, whom we found a perfect bas bleu 
of a very commonplace order, but having some 
other accomplishments beyond her slender ac- 
quaintance with literature. Our party consisted 
of six—our hostess, who might be fifty years of 


age ; a pretty timid young woman, who was there | 


inthecharacter of a humble friend; some stranger 
or other, the Wordsworths, and myself. The 
dinner was the very humblest and simplest 
I had ever seen—in that there was nothing to 


offend—I did not then know that the lady was 
very rich—but also it was flagrantly insufficient 
in quantity. Dinner, however, proceeded ; when, 
without any removals, in came a kind of second 


| course, in the shape of asolitary pheasant. This, 
_inacold manner, she asked me to try ; but we, 








in our humility, declined for the present ; and 
also in mere good-nature, not wishing to expose 
too palpably the insufficiency of her dinner. May 
I die the death of a traitor, if she did not pro- 
ceed, without further question to any once of us, 
(and as to the poor young companion, no form of 


eyes of us all, ate up the whole bird, from alpha 
to omega. Upon my honour, I thought to my- 
self, this is a scene I would not have missed. 
It is well to know the possibilities of human na- 
ture. Could she havea bet depending on thie 
issue, and would she explain all to usas soon as 
she had won her wager? Alas! no explanation 
ever came, except, indeed, that afterwards her 
character, put en evidence upon a score of occa- 
sions, too satisfactorily explained everything. 
No ; it was, as Mr Coleridge expresses it, a psy- 
chological curiosity—a hollow thing—and only 
once matched in all the course of my reading, in 
or out of romances ; but that once, I grieve to 
say it, was by a king, and asort of hero. The 
Duchess of Marlborough it is, who reports the 
shocking anecdote of William III., that ac- 
tually Prince Anne, hie future wife, durst 
not take any of the green peas brouglit 
to the dinner table, when that vegetable 
happened to be as yet scarce and premature. 
There was a gentleman! And such a lady had 
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we for our hostess. However, we all observed a 
suitable gravity ; but afterwards, when we left 
the house, the remembrance affected us different- 
ly: Miss Wordsworth laughed with undissembled 
glee ; but Wordsworth thought it too grave a 
matter for laughing—he was thoroughly dis- 
gusted ; and said repeatedly, a person cannot be 
honest, positively not honest, who is capable of 
such an act. The lady is dead, and I shall not 
mention her name: she lived only to gratify her 
selfish propensities ; and two little anecdotes 
may shew the outrageous character of her mean- 
ness, I was now on the debtor side of her din- 
ner account, and, therefore, in a future year she 
readily accepted an invitation to come and dine 
with me at my cottage. But, ona subsequent oc- 
casion, when I was to have a few literary people 
at dinner, whom I knew that she greatly wished 
to meet, she positively replied thus :—‘ No; 1 
have already come with my young lady to dine 
with you; that puts me on the wrong side by 
one ; now if I were to come again, as I cannot 
leave Miss behind, I shall then be on the 
wrong side by three ; and that is more than I 
could find opportunities to repay before I go up 
to London for the winter.”—*‘ Very well,” I said, 
« give me 3s., and that will settle the account.” 
She laughed, but positively persisted in not com- 
ing until after dinner, notwithstanding she had 
to drive a distance of ten miles. The other anec- 
dote is worse. She was exceedingly careful of 
her health ; and not thinking it healthy to drive 
about in a close carriage, which, besides, could 
not have suited the narrow mountain tracks, to 
which her sketching habits attracted her, she 
shut up her town carriage for the summer, and 
jobbed some little open car. Being a very large 
woman, and, moreover, 4 masculine woman, witha 
bronzed complexion, and always chousing to wear, 
at vight, a turban, round hair that was as black as 
that of the ‘* Moors of Malabar,” she presented 
an exact likeness of a Saracen’s Head, as painted 
over inn dvors ; whilst the timid and delicate 
young lady, by her side, looked like “ dejected 
Pity” at the side of “ Revenge,” when assuming 
the war-denouncing trumpet. Some Oxonians and 
Cantabs, who, at different times, were in the ha- 
bit of meeting this oddly assorted party in all 
nooks of the ceuntry, used to move the question, 
whether the poor horse or the young lady had 
the worst of it. At length the matter was de- 
cided : the horse was fast going off this sublunary 
stage ; and the Saracen’s Head was told as much, 
and with this little addition—that his death was 
ewing inter alia tostarvation, Her answer was 
remarkable :—‘‘ But, my dear madam, that is his 
master’s fault ; 1 pay so much a-day—he is to 
keep the horse.” That might be, but still the 
horse was dying—and dying inthe way stated. 
‘Fhe Saracen’s Head persisted in using him under 
those circumstances—such was her “ bond” — 
and, in a short time, the horse actually died. Yes, 
the horse died—and died of starvation—or at 
least of an illness caused originally by starva- 
tion ; for so said, not merely the whole popula- 
tion of the little neighbouring town, but alse the 
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surgeon. Not long after, however, the lady, the 
Saracen’s Head, died herself ; but, I fear, not of 
starvation ; for, though something like it did 
prevail at her table, she prudently reserved it 
all for her guests ; in fact, I never heard of such 
vigilant care, and so much laudable exertion, ap- 
plied to the promotion of health: yet all failed, 
and ina degree which confounded people’s specula- 
tions upon the subject—for she did not live much 
beyond sixty ; whereas everybody supposed that 
the management of her physical system entitled 
her to outwear acentury. Perhaps the prayers 
of horses might avail to order it otherwise. But 
the singular thing about this lady’s mixed and 
contradictory character was—that, in London 
and Bath, where her peculiar habits of life were 
naturally less accurately known, she maintained 
the reputation of one who united the accomplish. 
ments of literature and art with a remarkable 
depth of sensibility, and a most amiable readiness 
to enter into the distresses of her friends, by 
sympathy the most cordial, and consolation the 
most delicate. More than once I have seen her 
name recorded in printed books, and attended 
with praises that tended to this effect, I have 
seen letters also, from a lady in deep affliction, 
which spoke of the Saracen’s Head as having 
paid her the first visit from which she drew any 
effectual consolation. Such are the erroneous 
impressions conveyed by biographical memoirs ; 
or, which is a more charitable construction of the 
case, such are the inconsistencies of the human 
heart! And certainly there was one fact, even 
in her Westmoreland life, that did lend some 
countenance to the southern picture of her 
amiableness—and this lay in the cheerfulness 
with which she gave up her time (time, but not 
much of her redundant money) to the promotion 
of the charitable schemes set on foot by the 
neighbouring ladies ; sometimes for the educa. 
tion of poor children, sometimes for the visiting 
of the sick, &c., &c. I have heard several of 
those ladies express their gratitude for her exer- 
tions, and declare that she was about their best 
member. But their horror was undisguised when 
the weekly committee came, by rotation, to hold 
its sittings at her little villa; for, as the busi- 
ness occupied them frequently from eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon to a ’ate dinner hour, 
and as many of them had a fifteen or twenty 
miles’ drive, they needed some refreshments : 
but these were, of course, a “‘ great idea”’ at the 
Saracen’s Head ; since, according to the epigram 
which illustrates the maxim of Tacitus, that 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, and, applying it to 
the case of a miser’s horse, terminates by saying, 
« What vast ideas must he have of oats !”—upon 
the same principle, these poor ladies, on these 
fatal committee days, never failed to form most 
exaggerated ideas of bread, butter, and wine. 
And at length, some more intrepid than the rest, 
began to carry biscuits in their muffs, and, with 
the conscious tremors of school girls, (profiting 
by the absence of the mistress, but momentarily 
expecting detection,) they employed some casual 
absence of their unhostly hostess in distributing 
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and eating their hidden “viaticum.” However, it 
must be acknowledged, that timeand exertion, and 
the sacrifice of more selfish pleasures during the 
penance at the school, were, after all, real indi- 
cations of kindness to her fellow-creatures ; and, 
as I wish to part in peace, even with the Saracen’s 
Head, I have reserved this anecdote to the last ; 
for it is painful to have lived on terms of good 
nature, and exchanging civilities, with any hu- 
man being, of whom one can report absolutely 
no good thing: and I sympathize heartily with 
that indulgent person of whom it is somewhere 
recorded, that upon an occasion when the death 
of a man happened to be mentioned, who was 
unanimously pronounced a wretch without one 
good quality, “ monstrum nulla virtute redemp- 
tum,” he ventured, however, at last, in a depre- 
catory tone to say—* Well, he did whistle beau- 
tifully, at any rate.” 

Talking of “ whistling,” reminds me to return 
from my digression ; for on that night, the 12th 
of November, 1807, and the last of my visits to 
the Wordsworths, I took leave of them in the 
inn at Ambleside, about ten at night; and the 
post-chaise in which I crossed the country to 
catch the mail, was driven by a postillion who 
whistled so delightfully, that, for the first time 
in my life, I became aware of the prodigious 
powers which are lodged potentially inso despised 
a function of the vocal organs. For the whole 
of the long ascent up Orrest Head, which obliged 
him to walk his horses for a full half-mile, he 
made the woods of Windermere ring with the 
canorous sweetness of his half flute half clarionet 
music; but, in fact, the subtle melody of the 
effect placed it in power far beyond either flute 
or clarionet. A year ortwo afterwards, I heard 
a fellow-servant of this same postillion’s, a black, 
play with equal superiority of effect upon the 
jew’s harp; making that, which in most hands is 
a mere monotonous jarring, a dull reverberating 
vibration, into a delightful lyre of no inconsider- 
able compass. We have since heard of, some 
of us have heard, the chinchopper. Within 
the last hundred years, we have had the AZolian 
harp, (first mentioned and described in the 
«© Castle of Indolence,” which I think was first 
published entire about 1738 ;) then the musical 
glasses; then the celestina, to represent the 
music of the spheres, introduced by Mr Walker, 
or some other lecturing astronomer ; and many 
another fine effect vbtained from trivial means. 
But, at this moment, I recollect a performance 
perhaps more astonishing than any of them: a 
Mr Worgman, who had very good introductions, 
and very general ones, (for he was to be met 
within a few months in every part of the island, ) 
used to accompany himself on the piano, weaving 
ertempore long tissues of impassioned music, that 
were called his own, but which, in fact, were all 
the better for not being such, or at least for 
continually embodying passages from Handel and 
Pergolesi. To this substratum of the instru. 
mental music, he contrived to adapt some un- 
accountable and indescribable choral accompani- 
ment, a pomp of sound, a tempestuous blair of 
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harmony ascending in clouds, not from any 
one, but apparently from a band of Mr Worg- 
man’s; for sometimes it was a trumpet, some- 
times a kettle-drum, sometimes a cymbal, some- 
times a bassoon, and sometimes it was all of these 
at once. 
‘¢ And now ’twas like all instruments ; 
And now it was a flute ; 
And now it was an angel’s voice, 

That maketh the heavens be mute.” 
In this case, I presume, that ventriloquism must 
have had something to do with the effect; but 
whatever it were, the power varied greatly with 
the state of his spirits, or with some other 
fluctuating causes in the animal economy. How- 
ever, the result of all these experiences is, that 
I shall never more be surprised at any musical 
effects, the very greatest, drawn from whatever 
inconsiderable or apparently inadequate means ; 
not even if the butcher’s instrument, the mar- 
row-bones and cleaver, or any of those culinary 
instruments so pleasantly treated by Addison in 
the “ Spectator,” such as the kitchen dresser 
and thumb, the tongs and shovel, the pepper 
and-salt box, should be exalted, by some im- 
mortal butcher or inspired scullion, into a su- 
blime harp, dulcimer, or lute, capable of wooing 
St Cecilia to listen, able even 

“ To raise a mortal to the skies, 

Or draw an angel down.” 


That night, asI was passing under the grounds 
of Elleray, then belonging to a Westmoreland 
‘statesman, athought struck me, that I was now 
traversing a road with which, as yet, I wasscarceiy 
at all acquainted, but which, in years to come, 
might perhaps be as familiar to my eye as the 
rooms of my own house; and possibly that I might 
traverse them in company with faces as yet not 
even seen by me, but in those future years 
dearer than any which | had yet known. In 
this prophetic glimpse there was nothing very 
marvellous; for what could be more natural than 
that I should come to reside in the neighbour- 
hood of the Wordsworths, and that this might 
lead to my forming connexions in a country 
which I should consequently come to know so 
well? I did not, however, anticipate so de- 
finitely and circumstantially as all this; but 
generally I had a dim presentiment that here, 
on this very road, I should often pass, and in 
company that now, not even conjecturally de- 
lineated or drawn out of the utter darkness in 
which they were as yet reposing, would here- 
after plant memories in my heart, the last that 
will fade from it in the hour of death. Here, 
afterwards, at this very spot, or a little above it, 
but on this very estate, which, from local pecu- 
liarities of ground, and of sudden angles, was 
peculiarly kenspeck, i. e. easy of recognition, and 
could have been challenged and identified at 
any distance of years—here afterwards lived 
Professor Wilson, the only very intimate male 
friend I have had—here, too, it was, my M., 
that, in long years afterwards, through many a 
score of nights—nights often dark as Erebus, 
and amidst thunders and lightnings the most 
sublime—we descended at twelve, one, and two 
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o'clock at night, speeding from Kendal to our 
distant home, twenty miles away. Thou wert 
at present a child not nine years old, nor had I 
seen thy face, nor heard thy name. But within 
nine years from that same night, thou wert 
seated by my side ;—and, thenceforwards, 
through a period of fourteen years, how often 
did we two descend, hand locked in hand, and 
thinking of things to come, at a pace of hur- 
ricane ; whilst all the sleeping woods about us 
re-echoed the uproar of trampling hoofs and 
groaning wheels. Duly as we mounted the crest 
of Orrest Head, mechanically and of themselves 
almost, and spontaneously, without need of voice 
or spur, according to Westmoreland usage, the 
horses flew off into a gallop, like the pace of a 
swallow :* it was a rail-road pace that we ever 
maintained ; objects were descried far a-head in 
one moment, and in the next were crowding 
into the rear. Three miles and a-half did this 
storm-flight continue, for so long the descent 
lasted, Then for many a mile, over undulating 
ground, did we ultimately creep and fly, until 
again a long precipitous movement, again a 
storm-gallop, that hardly suffered the feet to 
touch the ground, gave warning that we drew 
near to that beloved cottage; warning to us, 
warning to them— 
‘¢ the silence that is here 

Is of the grave, and of austere 

But happy feelings of the dead.”’ 
Sometimes the nights were bright with cloudless 
moonlight, and of that awful breathless quiet 
which often broods over vales that are peculiarly 
landlocked, and which is, or seems to be, so 
much more expressive of a solemn hush and a 
Sabbath-like rest from the labours of nature, 
than I remember to have experienced in flat 
countries :— 

*¢ It is not quiet—is not peace— 

But something deeper far than these,” 
And on such nights it was no sentimental re- 
finement, but a sincere and hearty feeling, that, 
in wheeling past the village churchyard of 
Stavely, something like an outrage seemed 
offered to the sanctity of its graves, bv thie 
uproar of our career. Sometimes the nights 
were of that pitchy darkness which is more 
palpable and unfathomable wherever hills in- 
tercept the gleaming of light which otherwise 
is usually seen to linger about the horizon in 
the northern quarter ; and then arose in perfec- 
tion that striking effect, when the glare of lamps 
searches for one moment every dark recess of 
the thickets, forces them into sudden, almost 








* It may be supposed not literally, for the swallow 
(or at least that species called the Swift,) has been 
known to fly at the rate of 300 miles an hour. Very 
probably, however, this pace was not deduced from an 
entire hour’s performance, but estimated by proportion 
from a flight of one or two minutes. An interesting 
anecdote is told by the gentieman (I believe the Rev. E, 
Stanley) who described in Blackwood's Magazine the 
opening of the earliest English railway—viz. that a 
bird (snipe was it, or field-fare, or plover ?) ran, or rather 
flew, a race with the engine for tl ree or four miles, until 
finding itself likely to be beaten, it then suddenly wheeled 
away into the moozs, 
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day-light revelation, only to leave them within 
the twinkling of the eye in darkness more 
profound ; making them, like the snow-flakes 
falling upon a cataract, “‘ one moment bright, 
then gone for ever.” But, dark or moonlight 
alike, in every instance throughout so long a 
course of years, the road was entirely our own 
for the whole twenty miles. After nine o'clock, 
not many people are abroad; after ten, ab- 
solutely none, upon the roads of Westmoreland ; 
a circumstance which gives a peculiar solemnity 
to a traveller's route amongst these quiet valleys 
upon a summer evening of latter May, of June, 
or early July; since, in a latitude so much 
higher than that of London, broad day light 
prevails to an hour long after nine. Nowhere 
is the holiness of vesper hours more deeply felt. 
And now, in 1839, from all these flying journeys 
and their stinging remembrances, hardly a wreck 
survives of what composed their living equipage: 
the men who chiefly drove in those days (for I 
have ascertained it) are gone; the horses are 
gone; darkness rests upon all, except myself. I, 
wo is me! am the solitary survivor from scenes 
that nuw seem to me as fugitive as the flying 
lights from our lamps as they shot into the 
forest recesses. God forbid that on such a theme 
I should seem to affect sentimentalism. It is 
from overmastering recollections that I look 
back on those distant days; and chietly I have 
suffered myself to give way before the impulse 
that haunts me, of reverting to those bitter, 
bitter thoughts, in order to notice one singular 
waywardness or caprice (as it might seem) in- 
cident to the situation, which, 1 doubt not, 
besieges many more people than myself: it is, 
that 1 find a more poignant suffering, a pang 
more searching, in going back, not to those en- 


joyments themselves, and the days when they 


were within my power, but to times anterior, 
when as yet they did not exist ; nay, when some 
who were chiefly concerned in them as parties, 
had not even been born. No night, I might almost 
say, of my whole life, remains so profoundly, 
painfully, and pathetically imprinted upon my 
remembrance, as this very one, on which [| 
tried, prelusively, as it were, that same road in 
solitude, and lulled by the sweet carolings of 
the postillion, which, affer an interval of ten 
years, and through a period of more than equal 
duration, it was destined that I should so often 
traverse in circumstances of happiness too ra- 
diant, that for me are burned out for ever, 
Coleridge told me of a similar case that had 
fallen within his knowledge, and the impassioned 
expression which the feelings belonging to it 
drew from a servant woman at Keswick :—She 
had nursed some boy, either of his or of Mr 
Southey’s ; the boy had lived apart from the rest 
of the family, secluded with his nurse in her 
cottage ; she was doatingly fond of him ; lived, 
in short, by him as well as for him ; and nearly 
ten years of her life had been exalted into one 
golden dream by his companionship. At length 
came the day which severed the connexion ; 
and she, in the anguish of the separation, be- 
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wailing her future loneliness, and knowing too 
well that education and the world, if it left him 
some kind remembrances of her, never could 
restore him to her arms the same fond loving 
boy that felt no shame in surrendering his whole 
heart to caressing and being caressed, did not 
revert to any day or season of her ten years’ 
happiness, but went back to the very day of his 
arrival, a particular Thursday, and to an hour 
when, as yet, she had not seen him, exclaiming — 

“QO that Thursday ! O that it could come 
back! that Thursday when the chaise-wheels 
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were ringing in the streets of Keswick ; when | 


yet I had not seen his bonny face; but when he 
was coming !” 

Ay, reader, all this may sound foolishness 
to you, that perhaps never had a heartach, or 
that may have all your blessings to come. But 
now let me return to my narrative :—After 
about twelve months’ interval, and therefore 
again in November, but November of the year 
1608, 1 repeated my visit to Wordsworth, and 
upon a longer scale. I found him removed from 
his cottage to a house of considerable size, 
about three-quarters of a mile distant, called 
Allan Bank. ‘This house had been very recently 


erected, at an expense of about £1500, by a | 
gentleman from Liverpool, a merchant, and also | 


a lawyer in some department or other. It was 
not yet completely finished; and an odd ac- 


cident was reported to me as having befallen it | 


in its earliest stage. The walls had been 
finished, and this event was to be celebrated at 
the village inn with an ovation, previously to 
the triumph that would follow on the roof- 
raising. ‘The workmen had all housed them- 


unavoidably with the laughter of the Dalesmen; 
for it happened that the Liverpool gentleman 
had offered a sort of insult to the native artists, 
by bringing down both masons and carpenters 
from his own town: an unwise plan, for they 
were necessarily unacquainted with many points 
of local skill ; and it was to some ignorance in 
their mode of laying the stones that the accident 
was due. The house had one or two capital 
defects—it was cold, damp, and, to all appear- 
ance, incurably smoky. Upon this latter defect, 
by the way, Wordsworth founded a claim, not 
for diminution of rent, but absolutely for entire 
immunity from any rent at all. It was truly 
comical to hear him argue the point with the 
Liverpool proprictor, Mr C. He went on di- 
lating on the hardship of living in sucha house; 
of the injury, or suffering at least, sustained by 
the eyes; until, at last, he had drawn a picture 
of himself as a very ill-used man ; and I seriously 
expected to hear him sum up by demanding a 
round sum for damages. Mr C. was a very good- 
natured man, calm, and gentlemanlike in his 
manners. Ile had also a considerable respect 
for Wordsworth, derived, it may be supposed, 
not from his writings, but from the authority 
(which many more besides him could not resist) 
of his conversation. However, he looked grave 
and perplexed. Nor do 1 know how the matter 
ended; but I mention it as an illustration of 
Wordsworth’s keen spirit of business. Whilst 
feolish people supposed him a mere honeyed 


' sentimentalist, speaking only in zephyrs and 
_ bucolics, he was in fact a somewhat hard pursuer 


selves at the Red Lion, and were beginning | 
' to volunteer the task of furnishing for my use 


their carouse, when up rode a traveller, who 
brought them the unseasonable news, that, 
whilst riding along the vale, he had beheld the 
downfall of the whole building. Out the men 
rushed, hoping that this might be a hoax ; but 
too surely they found his report true, and their 
own festival premature. A little malice mingled 


of what he thought fair advantages. 
In the February which followed, I left Allan 
Bank ; but upon Miss Wordsworth’s happening 


the cottage so recently occupied by her brother’s 
family, 1 took it upon a seven years’ lease. And 
thus it happened—this | mean was the mode of 
it, (for, at any rate, I should have settled some- 
where in the country,) that I became a resident 
in Grasmere. 


ARTISANS’ OUT-DOOR ITYMN 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


WHrew Stuart reign’d, God's people fled, 
Chased like the helpless hunted hare; 

But, kneeling on the mountain’s head, 
There sought the Lord, and found him there, 


Lord! we too suffer; we too pray 

That thou wilt guide our steps aright ; 
And bless this day—tir'd Labour’s day— 

And fill our souls with heavenly light, 
For failing bread, six days in seven 

We till the black town’s dust and gloom; 
But here we drink the breath of heaven, 

And here to pray the poor have room. 
The stately temple, built with hands, 

Throws wide its doors to pomp and pride ; 
But in the porch their beadle stands, 

And thrusts the child of toil aside. 
Therefore we seek the daisied plain, 

Or climb thy hills to touch thy feet ; 
There, far from splendour’s heartless fane, 
Thy weary sons and daughters meet. 


Is it a crime te tell thee here, 
That here the sorely-tried are mct ; 
To seek thy face, and find thee near ; 
And on thy rock our feet to set ? 


Where, wheeling wide, the plover flies ; 
Where sings the woodlark on the tree. 
Beneath the silence of thy skies, 
Is it a crime to worship thee ? 


We waited long, and sought thee, Lord, 
Content to toil, but not to pine; 

And with the weapons of thy Word 
Alone assail’d our foes and thine. 


Thy truth and thee we bade them fear: 

They spurn thy truth, and mock our moan ! 
Thy counsels, Lord, they will not hear, 

And thou hast left them to their own. ® 








ee ~ 


* See Rebecca's Hymn in * Ivanhoe.” 
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THEOPHRASTUS REDIVIVUS. 


BY TOBY ALLSPY. 


NO. I.—THE CABINET MINISTRESS. 


A poPpULaR periodical, of which we have had | favourable to the delineation of this unnatural 


occasion to speak elsewhere,* and a novelist 


whose works we have also found occasion to | 


consider, have recently attempted the delinea- 
tion of a character common to all civilized ages 
and countries, and differing in each—the Cabinet 
Minister ; and if their sketches are gvod for 
anything, there is certainly as much differ- 
ence to be quoted between the Wolseys, Bur- 
leighs, Walpoles, Chathams of other times, 
and their successors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as between Sully, Richelieu, and Monsieur 
Thiers. 

But there is one portion of the Cabinet Minis- 


_ her resentment to the Premicre. 


ter—it.e., his better-half—that still remains | 


to be delineated ; an anomalous individual, to 


whom the nation supplies “ a local habitation,” | 


and for whom henceforward we shall supply “ a 
name. Since there is no more reason why 
«* Ambassador” should have its feminine in the 


vernacular than “ Minister,” we propose hence- | 


forward to follow the example of the Germans, 
in whose provincial towns you may hear an- 


taskwork, 
** Grief and pain, 
That has been, and may be again,” 

In the first place, the Cabinet Ministress has 
to endure, by ricochet, all the ill-humour of the 
throne. Whenever the Premier has shewn him- 
self stubborn with the King, his master, concern- 
ing a new war, new tax, new favourite, new anti- 
pathy—concerning secret supplies or public ani- 
mosities—sugyested by the voice of royalty, 
(not the less absolute for being still and small,) 
the queen-consort thinks it necessary to mark 
It is amazing 
in how many modes this may be effected! The 
French have taught us three hundred and sixty- 
five ways todress eggs. The number of fashions 
in which sovereignty can trick up its displeasures 
is more than double! It speaks volumes in a 
single glance, and libraries in a curtsy ; or, by 
omitting either, can ‘ Kill, kill, kill, kill,” as 
ruthlessly as Lear. When the Cabinet Minis- 


_ tress makes her appearance at Court, to perform 


nounced, ‘ Mrs Deputy Sub-Inspectress of the | 
Royal and Imperial Mines and Forests ;” or “ Mrs | 


Upper Land-Stewardess of the Parochial District 
of so-and-so.” 

The Cabinet Ministress is, in our opinion, an 
ill-used person, considering the large portion of 
the business of the State gratuitously harnessed 
upon her fair shoulders. The Cabinet Minis- 
tress is, in fact, the great unpaid—sans salary, 
suns perquisites, sans patronage, sans every- 
thing—yet expected to be the obedient humble 
servant of the throne and the public every hour 
of the day—every day in the year, from eight 
o'clock in the morning till six the morning fol- 
lowing—from the Ist of January to the Slst 
of December. The Cabinet Ministress has no 
quarter, and no quarter-day. She works like a 
slave ; and,if refractory, is reminded, like other 
slaves, that the hour of emancipation will be the 
hour of her ruin; that it is Lombard Street to 
a China orange—that she must either be the 
Cabinet Ministress and a drudge, or plain Lady 
Titmouse and a nothing. 

We might have hesitated to draw public at- 
tention towards a character apparently of a pri- 
vate nature, were it not that our present Premier 
and his predecessor are widowers. No person- 
ality can be imputed. The kind-hearted being 
who should be now enjoying the honours and 
exercising the labours of Premiereship is at rest. 
« After life’s fitful fever she sleeps well ;” and 
the female history of Downing Street, for once, 
presents a blank. The interregnum is, at least, 











© «“ Heads of the People."’ 
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| commonality. 
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her official ko-too, the aspect of royalty is 
watched by all present, to ascertain the tem- 
perature of her welcome ; and, according as that 
august countenance freezes or thaws, those of 
the titled mob are bright or sinister. The sta- 
bility of the administration is opined upon, ac- 
cording to the indications of the barometer of 
that variable atmosphere, the breath of kings, 
The Cabinet Ministress is invited to share the 
bread and salt of the royal table ; and those who 
know not what duplicity is in Courts, predict 
that all must be safe: or she is coldly looked 
upon; and not a civil syllable is uttered of in- 
quiry after her sick children or gouty father ; 
and people go and sell out of the stocks, not 
dreaming how many masks are assumed to lead 
astray the surmises of political antagonism. 
Another of the peines fortes et dures sustained 
by Cabinet Ministresses, is that of doing the 
honours of the country to illustrious foreigners, 
not quite grand enough to be inmates of the 
palace, and too grand to be the guests of the 
These great unknowns, usually 
speaking no language but their own, must be 
chaperoned to St Paul’s, the Abbey, the Tower, 
like other country cousins; they must be escorted 
to the opera, accompanied to Almacks, presented 
at Court. Nomatter whether the august visiter, 
flung with other burthens on the shoulders of 
the Foreign Office, be the Duchess of Hesse 
Schweinburg Pigstyhausen, or Quam Sham Heblez 
Fudgeroo, Princess Royal of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Lady Downing Street must take care 
that her Royal or Serene Highness’s Sauerkraut, 
or Sandwich of raw veal, is suitably adjusted ; 
3T 
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that her Royal or Serene Highness’s Court plume, 


in due time from the plumasier; and should 
her Royal or Serene Highness be summoned to 
Bow Street, for fustigating her maids of honour, 
or carbonadoing a child for luncheon, the Ca- 
binet Ministress is required to explain to her 
that she is in the wrong box, and that nothing 
enormous can be done in England without “an 
order from the magistrates.” 

The Cabinet Ministress must possess a half- 
horse, half-alligator constitution. She must be 
untirable as the pen of Mr Historiograpler 
James—elastic as the conscience of Lord Some- 


THE CABINET 


or jacket of peacock’s feathers, come home | 


| 


body, who shall be nameless, She must be ready | 


to rattle in an hour and twenty minutes to 


eve of her confinement, or just recovering from 
the same—whenever honoured with a summons 
to eat a slice of the royal mutton, or take up a 
stitch in the royal chain-stitch. She must be 
insensible to the perils and dangers of damp 


beds or smokey chimneys, when following the | 


Court ; and, should the Pavilion be the favourite 
toy of the reign, must on no account find the 
searching air of Brighton too keen for her. Its 
rough visiting, like that of custom-house officers 
on landing from France, is a sacrifice due to the 
interests of Government. 

Her appetite must be as untirable as her 
limbs. However squeamish by nature, she must 
be ready to swallow turtle and venison @ discré- 
tion, whenever invited to figure at public din. 
ners. The Cabinet Ministers and their ladies” 
are required to be in readiness whenever the 
city of London feasts the city of Westminster, 
cramming its aldermen and custards down the 
throats of the dainty dames of May Fair. Where- 
ever new bridges, railroads, or docks are opened 
to the public, hundred-and-twenty gun ships 
launched, statues inaugurated, or other crand na- 
tional eventssolemnized with cating and drinking, 
the Cabinet Ministress must hob and nob withthe 
local authorities, in order to have it supposed by 
the rest of the world that Government has had 
a finger in the pie. Jf a tall showy woman, 
doing honour to her vocation, ten to one but the 
Cabinet Ministress will be asked to lay the first 
stone of a church, bridve, arch, college, lunatic 
asylum, or other national monument—or to 
christen the ship with a bottle of pale sherry— 
or to hazard her life by being the first to skim 
along the new railroad, or by supporting, for three 
consecutive hours, the weighty politeness of the 
Lord Mayor. But all this she must endure with 
smiling amenity. Whatever solemnities may 
take place during her husband’s administration 
—whether the thermometer be three degrees 
below freezing point, or at ninety-two degrees in 
the shade—she must be able to stand half-a- 
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an insult to the Chief Magistrate of the city of 
London ; and were she tocomplain of a fit of the 
rhoumatisin as the result of some royal funeral, 
or banquet in a barge, the attention of Parlia- 
ment might, perhaps, be called to her delin- 
quency by some factious Opposition Member. 
But it is not alone to the festivals of the home 
department poor Lady Downing Street is re- 
quired to do justice. Besides eating slices of 
araw baron of beef in the Egyptian Hall, or an 
unctuous matelotte of eels, that look like seg- 
ments of a boa constrictor, swanhopping at eel. 
pie island, the Cabinet Ministress is expected to 
assist in the celebration of all the birthdays of all 
the sovereigns in Europe—from tle youthful 


| Queen of the Peninsula to the undying one, the 
Windsor—hail, rain, or shine—whether on the | 


veteran King of Sweden. She must not only 
have the almanac of Saxe Gotha at her fingers’ 
ends, but be prepared to munch her way through 
it, as a promising child eats through its gingei- 
bread alphabet. She must imbibe furlongs of 
macearoni with the Ambassador of the Two 
Sicilies on the 12th of January ; and swallow six 
ounces of caviar without wincing, with their 
Muscovite Excellencies on the 6th of July; nay, 
now that ail Mussulman prejudices are abolished, 
it is probable that she may hereafter have to 
pull a pillau te pieces with her fingers at the 
Ottoman Embassy, or sup on ‘‘ treacle, green 

ws, and garlic” with the representative of the 
Nawaub of OGude. All this is very well, (i.e., if 
it do not make her very ill,) for these are duties 
of rontine common to her predecessors, destined 
to her successors, and to be learned by question- 
ing the very stones of the pavement of Downing 
Street. The grand difficulty of her vocation 
consists ina case of emergency, such as when 
the wife of the abdicated editor of the Comet or 
Zimes, or some other “ leading journal which 
has lent its powerful aid to Government,” is to 
he presented at Court, and the Cabinet Minis- 
tresses begin to shift the disagreeable duty from 
one to another: or when there is a split in the 
Royal Family, and those favoured by the King 
are ¢ xpected to be ungracious to the Queen; or 


figs 


those petted by the Queen are required to be 


dozen hours on a chilly pavement without a 


sneeze, or in the broiling sunshine without faint- 
ing or acoup de soleil. A parasol, fleecy hosiery, 
and the inborn strength of a Cabinet Ministress, 
will get her through her miseries. A bilious 
fever, caught at the Mansion House, would be 








disrespectful towards some other member of the 
Royal Family. Nothing so difficult to hit as the 
exact medium due to the exigencies of royal 
taskmasters or mistresses. ‘There must not be a 
scruple too much of bitterness or of conscience, 
lest party newspapers take up the defence of the 
injured party. If the Sovereign turn his or her 
back upon any individuals, the Cabinet Minister 


or Ministress may just glance at them over one 


shoulder. If the Sovereign refuse them an audi- 
ence, the Cabinet Minister or Ministress must 
receive them standing. But if the Sovereign 
expressly direct that their memorials, letters, 
or other molestations, be left unanswered, the 
Cabinet Minister or Ministress may ignore their 
existence altogether for the rest of their natural 
lives. 

All this (and a great deal more, which we pur- 
pose to conccntrate, at some future time, in & 
little volume, called the Manual of Cabinet 

















Ministers,” to be bound in green tabby, with gilt 
edges, as a companion to “ Bob Short on W hist,” 
and other popular Vade-Mecums) is duly im- 
pressed upon the mind of the Cabinet Ministross, 
from the moment her husband takes office. She 
is taught her lesson as a bullfinch is taught to 
pipe; and nothing can be more curious then the 
occasional breaking forth of her natural notes, 
when her little official song escapes her memory ; 
or the skill with which she falls back again into 
‘© Marlbrook,” or the * Duke of York’s March,” 
when she finds herself growing too natural. Her 
voice has atone in talking about Ireland, the 
Corn- Laws, the Royal Marriage Bill, and other 
delicate questions, which could only have been 
instilled by a bird fancier. 

Cabinet Ministresses, like captains, are casual 
things. The virulence of certain Yory count- 


esses, whenever they have an opportpnity of 


giving tongue, is a proof how irritating are the 
effects of a fall from their high official estate, 
which, like other perils, leaves them, if not with 
broken bones, at least floundering in the mad. 
We all know what a foolish-looking thing was 
the gilt grasshopper—to which we had looked 
up with reverence so long as it glittered at 
the top of the Royal Exchange—when, brought 
down to the level of the earth, it lay, with other 
rubbish, in a tinman’s yard. So is it with the 
Cabinet Ministresses who, during the ascendancy 
of their party, were painted by the presidents 
of the Royal Academy; engraved by Doo or 
Cousins ; made frontispieces to annuals; sung 
by the Countess of Blessington, or some other 
equally fashionable laureate ; and humbly im- 
plored to give their names and subscriptions 
to all the new works, all the new charities, all 
the new institutions ; to patronize charity balls 
or breakfasts in favour of asylums for every 
disease having a bustling Esculapius to main- 
tain its importance and be maintained by it in 
return; to attest the virtues of the American 
soothing syrup, and of the interesting object of 
“a case of extreme distress,’ 
having a vote of censure passed upon their cre- 
dulity by the College of Physicians, and the 
Mendicity Society. After enjoying all this oner- 
ous popularity—after being invited for the holi- 
days to the best villas, and made to sink under a 
weight of tokens of fashionable regard—the 
wresting the seals of office from the hands of 
their lords and masters, (or slaves,) has sealed 
their destiny. They have become nothing, and ea 
nihilo nihil fit. People who used to besiege 
their doors with visits, send cards of condolence 
by their footmen; and, the following season, 
forget to send them at all. If they have for- 


merly figured as beauties, the fickle voice of 


fashion now proclaims that they are ‘ pretty, 
certainly, but silly and vacant looking ;” or if, 
when in office, applauded as wits, they are now 
discovered to be “ ugly beyond permission,” or 


at the risk of | 
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“ neevish as a sick parrot.” From the day of 
vacating their place in Downing Street, their 
feet and hands grow large, their eyes and un- 
derstandings small; and, both figuratively and 
materially, they lose = enbit of their stature. 
And of all these miseries, the Cabinet Minis- 
tress is kept in hourly apprehension by the 
threats of the opposition journals, and the utter 


i 
} 
FY 


| dependance of her spouse upon the breath of 


kings and buffetings of Parliament. 


Like the 
senior captain of a marching regiment, she lives 
only in the hope of ‘ getting the majority.” 


_At the politica¥ rubber she remembers only the 
cards that are ou/, and trembles for the odd 





trick which is to secure her game. ‘To her, life 
is aspeculation, There are always odds for or 
against her being something or nothing that 
day six months ; and, as a Cabinet Ministress is 
sure to have a host of indigent nephews or 
cousins to provide for, she grows feverishly 
anxious concerning divisions and adjournments ; 
and, after a year or tw's administration, makes 
a pet of the whipper-in, and troubles the under 
secretary for his opinions and prognostications 
almost as often as for his franks. While pro- 
testing that she is sick to death of the cares of 
place, and that all she wants is to get down to 
her country seat, instead of being fogyed into an 
ague in London in the month of November, 
(when nothing is open in town but the patent 
theatres and the catacombs of the national ceme- 
tery,) she is in fact trembling lest she should 
have to pack her traps and be off. If turned 
out, she knows that, like other ejected animals, 
she shall receive a kick from every one at part- 
ing; or, if required to bid “ farewell, a long 
farewell to all her greatness,” by the demise of 
her right honourable lord, she feels that she 
shall be required to eat thrice as much diet 
as Other dowagers ; that the country will always 
be flinging in her teeth the pension which is 


_to enable her to put something between them ; 
'and should she incline to second wedlock, let 





her remember the abuse heaped on Mrs Perceval, 
and tremble. Even though knocked off her 
pedestal, she must evermore deport herself as 
if still figuring thereon. 

Such are the destinies of the Cabinet Minis. 
tress. Ladies! are you tempted? The Trea 
sury—the Foreign Office—the Colonies—are all 
vacant. Who bids? A royal marriage, and a 
second coronation, may beat hand. Think of the 
precedence awaiting you. Whoknows but one 
of you, if allowed to reach the footstool of the 
throne, may be destined to become a Duchess 
Sarah? At all events, it will smooth downa 
thousand difficulties, and silence a million of 
impertinent cavillings, if, in the course of the 
session, our instances should be the means of 
supplying the missing moiety to one or other of 
our Cabinet Ministers. 
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The Drawing-Room Scrap Book. 

W1TH how many mingling feelings of mournful re- 
gret and rekindling interest will the new volume be 
opened, of a work identified with the name of I. E. L., 
and which so decidedly bears the characteristics of her 
genius and its remarkable idiosyncrasies, Year after 
year, we have in its pages noted her ever onward course ; 
marked the gradual softening of the brilliant bravura 
singer into one whose finest tones Were naturally at- 
tuned to the “still, sad music of humanity.” Miss 
Landon, we venture to think, was only beginning to 
sound the unsuspected depths of her own heart, and to 
profit largely by the silent discipline of time and circum- 
stance on an intellect like her's. Her spirit was soar- 
ing above the noxious atmosphere in which her powers 
had originally been developed. From the growing 
change, the gradual ripening and mellowing of thought, 
and the accumulations of real experience, we were in- 
dulging the fond hope, that her future literary achieve- 
ments were far to surpass, in vigour and solidity, what- 
ever she had accomplished ; nor to fall short in brilliancy 
of her early efforts, Her tone was hecoming more na- 
tural and healthy, and not less passionate; she was 
outgrowing the pernicious influences which had beset 
her path in young authorship, and was beginning to 
be herself. These dreams are for ever at an end, 

A successor has been found to Miss Landon in Mrs 
Howitt, who, without her gorgeous fancy, romantic en- 
thusiasm, and passionate vehemence, possesses poetical 
powers exquisite in their kind, and which, as soon as she 
has fairly entered upon her duties, cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated. The sweet liquid trill of the linnet is quite as 
delightful, to healthy natural taste, as the brilliant song 
of the nightingale. Mrs Howitt enters upon her office 
in a spirit of anxious deprecation, which damps and re- 
presses her real powers, Her strains have hitherto gene- 
rally been pitched for the cottage hearth, and the snug 
and affectionate parlour fireside circle; and there she shone 
without arival. She must now take courage, nor stumble 
at the threshold of the drawing-room, where she has 
only to enter to be quite at home,—if it be a drawing- 
room worthy of her presence and her abilities. In imi- 
tating, or even emulating L. FE. L., she would only, in all 
probability, lose herself ; and she has her own part to sus- 
tain, and powers quite equal totheattempt. In her care, the 
** Scrap-Book”’ must be a work widely different from what 
it has been, but one certainly not less worthy of the patron. 
age of the maidhood and matronage of England, 

The volume for 1840 is still enriched by the contri- 
butions of Miss Landon; by pieces either left with the pub- 
lishers, or transmitted to them from Cape Coast Castle, 
Mrs Howitt values these fragments highly ; but, with all 
our aptitude to admire, we must regard the new poems 
rather as additions to the prodigious number of L. E. L.’s 
verses, than as fresh proofs of her genius and of thar 
onward progress which we have marked in her per- 
formances for several previous years. We have now to 
select a few specimens of the work in its old and in its 
new management. Toa sweet and natural, and exqui- 
sitely finished print of the Gipsy Mother, Mrs Howitt 
has appended the following pretty little song :— 


The merry miller’s rosy dame 
Hath not a wish her heart to tame; 
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The baron’s lady, young and fair, 

Hath gold to spend and gold to wear; 
The Queen of England, richer stiil, 
Hath all the world to do her will! 

But England’s Queen, with all her state, 
Nor baron’s wife, nor miller’s mate, 
With all their wealth, are blest as we, 
Within the tent, beneath the tree ; 

As thou and I, my bright-eyed dove, 
And he, the father, whom we love ! 


Verses on a bold and fine portrait of Cromwell, and 
others on a_ beautiful architectural view in the town of 
Newcastle, are those most characteristic of Mrs Howitt’s 
sober and earnest cast of thought and considerate fee)- 
ings. Among the reflections suggested to her benevolent 
mind by a city street are these :— 

I see, within the city s'reet, 
Life’s most severe estates : 
The gorgeous domes of palaces; 
The prison’s doleful grates ; 
The hearths by household virtues blest ; 
The dens that are the serpent’s nest, 


I see the rich man, proudly fed 
And richly clothed, pass by ; 

I see the shivering homeless wretch 
With hunger in his eye ; 

For life’s severest contrasts meet 

For ever in the city street ! 

Miss Landon’s longest poem is upon Westall’s por- 
trait of Byron at Newstead Abbey, and the next on the 
portrait of Clarkson ; which prints are among the most 
attractive of the portraits—not so much from their artist- 
ical superiority, as the character and fame of the ori- 
ginals. Our brief specimen shall, however, be from what 
we may call the rational anti-Catholicism of L. E. L. 
The verses illustrate a charming view of the shrine and 
grotto of St Rosalia, near Palermo :— 

; ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ 
Her’s must have been a life of dreams, 
Exalted and sustained 
By that enthusiastic faith 
Which such a victory gained, 
Yet hold I not such sacrifice 
Is fur the Christian’s creed ; 
I question of its happiness, 
I question of its need, 


God never made a world so fair, 
To leave thet world a void ; 

Nor scattered blessings o’er our path, 
Unless to be enjoyed, 

Look round, the vales are sweet with flowers, 
The woods are sweet with song ; 

The soul, uplifted with their joy, 
Says such jvy is not wrong. 

Divine its origin—divine 
The faith it keeps alive; 

Not with the beautiful and true 
Should human nature strive, 

kach fine sense, gifted with delight, 
Was to the spirit given, 

That, conscious of a better state, 
It might believe in heaven. 


Too much this weary world of ours 
Hath fallen since the fall ; 

And low desires, and care, and crime, 
Hold empire over all ; 

Yet not the Jess it is our part 
To do the best we can; 

A better faith, a better fate, 
Man yet may work for man. 
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Into how many graceful forms has Miss Landon cast | 
the leading thoughts which pervade these lines on | 
Byron’s portrait ? 


The youthful poet! here his mind 
Was in its boyhood nurst ; 

All that impatient soul enshrined 
Was here developed first. 

What feelings and what thoughts have grown 

Amid those cloisters deep and lone ? 

Life’s best and yet its worst; 

For fiery elements are they 

That mould and make such dangerous clay. 
Such minds are like the heated earth 
OF southern soils and skies: 

Care calls not to laborious birth 
The lavish wealth that lies 

Close to the surface ; some bright flower 
And inward wonders rise ; 

A thousand colours glitter rouad ; 

The golden harvest lights the ground. 


But, ngt the less, there lurks below 
The lava’s burning wave ; 

The red rose and the myrtle grow 
Above a hidden grave, 

The life within earth’s panting veins 

Is fire, which silently remains 
In each volcanic cave; 

Fire that gives loveliness and breath, 

But giveth, in one moment, death. 


So framed is such a mind; it works 
With dangerous thoughts and things ; 

Beneath, the fiery lava lurks, 
But, on the surface, springs 

A prodigality of bloom— 

A thousand hues, that might illume 
Even an angel’s wings ! 

Thrice beautiful the outward show— 

Still the volcano is below, 


It is the curse of such a mind 
That it can never 1est ; 
Ever its wings upon the wind 
In some pursuit are prest ; 
And either the pursuit is vain, 
Or, if its object it attain, 
It was not worth the quest ; 
Yet from the chase it cannot cease, 
And fold its wings and be at peace. 
These, though powerful, are not the best verses of L. FE. | 
L. ; but they are hallowed as the last. Anengraving ofa 
beautifully executed portrait of Miss Landon, delicately 
painted by Maclise, forms the appropriate and interesting 
frontispiece to this volume of the ** Drawing-Room 
Scrap Book,” The other embellishments are numerous 
and choice, and judiciously varied, Crazy Kate, from 





a painting by Jenkins, is a gem of art; the Jajah’s 
Daughter, by Stephanoff, a vision of Oriental loveliness, 
One of the portraits is that of Lord Holland ; a bland and 
kindly-louking, comfortable old gentleman, It was, if } 
we remember right, not customary to say much about 
the portraits, unless they were those of very eminent or 
historical personages ; but this year the ‘ Scrap-Book”’ 
has a gvod word to say for everybody. Mrs Howitt 
should have absolutely rejected the dramatic scene, 
entitled The Arrival, and told us something about those 
two beautiful sisters herself, that would have been worth 
listening to, This illustration is * silly sooth,’’ 


Finden’s Dramatic Tableaurs ; or, the Iris of | 
Prose, Poetry, and Art. 





How enchanting a combination—Prose, Poetry, and | 


Art! Over the three united graces, Miss Mitford pre- | 


sides, as in former years, imparting to the TABLEAUX | dealings of his sister with the Fiend. But we cannot follow 


whatever is most ‘charming and characteristic in her 
peculiar style of thought, invention, and expression. 
One is glad to find that the ennobling genius of old ro- 
mance—rudely exorcised from the three volume fictions 
of the day, whuse elements are either wild and extra- 
vagant passion, or the stern and coarse realities of vul- 
gar life—obtains refuge in the Annuals, Miss Barrett 
is once more the tuneful auxiliary of her friend, the 
Editor. And among her allies of the nobler sex, as they 
call themselves, are Barry Cornwall, H, Chorley, and R. 
H. Horne. The latter contributesa slight dramatic sketch 
The Death-Fetch, imbued with poetry. Miss Mitford, 
however, as well beseems her, plays the principal part 
in her own entertainment. The nature of her five prose 
tales (each brief, though graceful and felicitous) may be 
divined from the prints they illustrate. The AXing's Page 
is a pretty picture, illustrated by « pretty dramatic in. 
cident, the personages of which are Frederick the Great, 
and the page and his sister. It turns upon sisterly affec- 
tion, though a little incidental true lore gives zest to the 
narrative. 
Germany, though in the olden time—and The Round- 
head's Daughter are both love stories ; the latter the gem 
of the volume, Miss Mitford is much more at home on 
the wolds and among the villages of Kent, Hampshire, 
and Berkshire, than in the Highlands of Scotland ; and 
so her Woodcutter much excels The Death of Luath, 
though it is a neatly-turned clan fragment. A _ great 
deal of the poetry of the Tableaux is legendary—a style 
which is peculiarly suited to the work. Miss Barrett's 
supernatural legend of the Brown Rosaric, is inferior to 
her beautiful and pathetic poem of last year, but still a 
wildly imaginative performance, QOur only extract must 
be this graceful opening of Part Third; as it is difficult, 
within moderate bounds, to convey any idea of how 
passionate love, and the fear of death tempted Leonora to 
the deMilly sin of sorcery, and how love and faith finally 
redeemed her from the power of the fiends :— 


The Proud Ladye—of which the scene is also 


‘¢*Tis a morn for bridal. The merry bride-bell 
Ringeth clear through the greenwood that skirts the 
chapelle, 
And the priest at the altar awaiteth the bride, 
And the grave young sacristans jest slyly aside, 
At the work shall be doing ; 
When down through the wood rides that fair companie— 
The youths with the courtship, the maids with the glee— 
Till the chapel-cross opens to sight, and at once 
All the maids sigh demurely, and think for the nonce. 
So endeth the wooing ! 


And the bride and the bridegroom are leading the way, 

With his hand on her rein, and a word yet to say; 

Her dropped lids suggest the replyings beneath, 

And the little quick smiles come and go with her breath, 
If she sigheth o1 speaketh, 

And the tender bride-mother breaks off unaware 

From an Ave, to trow that her daughter ts fair; 

But in nearing the chapel, and glancing before, 

She seeth her little son stand at the door; 
Is it play that he seeketh ? 


Is it play when his eyes wander innocent, wild, 

Yet sublimed with a sadness unfitting a child: 

He trembles not, weeps not, his passion is done, 

And meekly he kneels in their midst, with the sun 
On his head likea glory. 

OQ merry fair maids! ye «re many,” he eried ; 


| “ But in fairness and vileness who matcheth the bride ? 


O merry brave youths! ye are many, but whoas 
For courage and wo can ye match with the groom, 
As ye see them before ye?’ 


The pure-minded and pious child is aware ofthe dark 
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the legend, which, without ita poetical dress, were com- 
paratively tame, In the opening poem, The Dream, Miss 
Barrett, as many ladies have, wittingly or unwittingly, 
done before her, chooses to mistake a Sleeping Cupid—a 
very palpable boy-god—for a dreaming child, This plate, 
which forms the frontispiece to “‘The Tableaux,”’ is pecu- 
liarly rich and delicate, and also gorgeous in those acces. 
sary embellishments whichthis year give a new feature to 
the prints, These are a series of smaller groups, which 
* illustrate some point of the story’’—according to Miss 
Mitford—and are so arranged as to form a frame-work 
round the central figures. Those who see “ Knight's 
Illustrated Shakspere,’’ and other works of the same na- 
ture, will be already familiar with the plan, The execution 
of those dainty, Ariel-like groups is fanciful and delicate, 
The designs are all by J. Browne ; and if somewhat thea- 
trical in character, we may presume the artist meant it 
50, as the style best adapted to the * Tableaux,” 
groups always consisting of stage-dressed or masquerading 
figures. Although it greatly impairs the effect of Mr 
Kenyon’s elegant verses, not to present them with Miss 
Mitford's ingenious dramatic introduction, as found in 
the tale of the Roundhead’s Daughter, we vexture this 
poem in its simple state, 


TO AN #OLIAN HARP, 
O breezy harp ! that, with thy fond complaining, 
Hast held my willing ear this whole night long, 
Mourning, as one might deem, yon moon, slow waning, 
Sole listener oft of thy melodious song ; 
Sweet harp ! if hushed awhile thy tuneful sorrow, 
Which may not flow unintermitted still ; 
A lover’s prayer one strain less sad may borrow, 
Of all thou pourest at thine own sweet will. 


such 


Now, when her forehead in that pale moon gleaming— 

Yon dark-tressed maid beneath the softening hour, 

As fain to lose no touch of thy sad streaming, 

Leans to the night from forth her latticed bower ; 
And the low whispering air, and thy lone ditty, 

Around her heart their mingled spells have wove ; 
Now cease those notes awhile that plain for pity, 

And wake thy bolder song, and ask for love, 

“The Iris of Prose, Poetry, and Art’? has this year 
changed its green and gold livery, for one of richly em- 
bossed deep blue and gold, which will help to givea 
pleasant variety to the appearance of those modern tulip- 
beds—drawing-room tables, 


The Oriental Annual, 

Captain Bacon, who last year gallantly assumed the 
care and responsibility of this annual, comes forth a 
second time, aided by Captain Meadows Taylor, who has 
assisted the editor with both notes and drawings, con- 
nected with those parts of India which he has not him- 
self visited, 

India, its scenery, antiquities, legends, and romantic 
history, afford boundless scope to the editor; for, if 
European readers can once be fairly interested in a 
country so remote from their ordinary associations and 
habits, the subject-matter is inexhaustible. Fortunately 
for the Oriental Annualist, there is now a very large and 
intelligent class of British adventurers, (as well as their 
home connexions,) to whom the land of their long so- 
journ, if not of their adoption, has become a second 
fatherland, so that this work commands both a particu- 
lar and a general class of readers. Captain Bacon has, 
in his table of contents, propitiated all tastes, History 
and picturesque description rather predominate over le- 
gends and tales; and, in the compass of this one volume, 
there is a good account of several important places and 
cities in India, Among these are Penkonda, Delhi, 
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Boorhanpoor, Nassuk, and the Nizams’ territory, and 
capital of Hyderabad, with many other places, A por- 
trait of Akbur Shah, the late Emperor of Delhi, forms 
the frontispiece to tho volume, The painting is by a 
Persian, “ his glorious Majesty’s portrait-painter extra- 
ordinary ;” but, if the physiognomy is consequently flat and 
duil, the costume is faithfully preserved, of this shadow of 
faded royalty, Captain Bacon enjoyed the felicity of an in- 
terview with this descendant of Timour in 1834, when he 
was seventy-nine years of age, With flowing beard, and 
hair bleached to the whiteness of silver, he then looked 
singularly venerable, He was greatly respected by the 
inhabitants of Delhi, and reverenced by the Mahomme-. 
dans throughout all India, whe never failed to do him 
homage, when opportunity offered. He had eight wives 
and many children; his eldest son, Aboo Zafliir, being, 
as our author severely says, heir-apparent to the mus- 
nud at the period of his visit to Delhi. The Em- 
peror was long kept a strict prisoner, by his British 
conquerors, within the walls of his own palace, This 
regal abode—** The Paradise of Earth,’ as its boast. 
ful inscriptions bore—is now falling into ruin and ne- 
glect, from the poverty of the royal owners, While the 
Emperor dragged out life, a state prisoner of the British, 
he was permitted to exercise despotic power within the 
walls of his prison, and enjoyed the flattering if empty 
power of bestowing titles and dresses of honour. He 
was provided with a civil list, ‘amply sufficient to save 
himself and his retainers from starvation ;” and, where- 
ever he went, this remnant of an illustrious line was 
attended by an English guard of honour, which served a 
double purpose. It is rather astonishing that the kings 
ot Europe, so quick in their sympathies with each other, 
have shewn so little care for their dethroned and im- 
prisoned Asiatic brethren. This poor old Emperor, 
stripped of all substantial power, was only the more 
tenacious of preserving its signs. Lord Amherst was the 
first governor-general that ever visited the court of Delhi, 
as the Emperor could not brook any representative of 
the British Monarch to be seated in his royal presence ; 
and when this indignity was first put upon him, the old 
man could not restrain his tears. On Lord Combermere 
he afterwards heaped honours and titles: the dignity of 
the kish and Kettle Drum, and illustrious names, which 
would filla whole column inthe Peerage Register, Cap- 
tain Bacon is merry on the occasion; but one cannot 
easily perceive why the Fish and Kettle Drum of the 
Great Mogul should be less worthy of reverence than 
the Golden Fleece or the Garter. 

With the account of Delhi is interwoven that romantic 
story on which Mr Quin has founded the interest of his 
Jate Oriental romance, ‘* Nourmahal.’’ In the descrip- 
tion of Elichpoor and Mungrool, an account of the 
Thugs is introduced ; and the confessions of one of those 
atrocious monsters is given in a free translation. Some 
of the anecdotes introduced in the descriptive parts are 
connected with the drilliant Indian campaigns of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. Asa specimen of the work, passing 
all wild legends, daring adventures, and deeds of arms, 
we copy out this pleasant and fresh description of the 
Neilgherri Mountains, in the province of Koimbatoor, in 
Southern India. The altitude of the highest peaks of 
the range is something less than nine thousand feet, 
which, though contemptible in comparison with the 
Himalaya range, is still, to Europeans, a rather respect- 
able height; and, 

Here, amid the raging heats of the tropics, scarcely 
twelve degrees north of the equator, 
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The breezy spring” 
Stands loosely floating on the mountain's top, 
And deals her sweets around. 


Hither, from the scorched and panting soil of the plains, — 


from the smiting breath of the pestilential jungles, the 
traveller may be transported, almost as speedily as the 
reader, to regions of perpetual vernal freshness and health ; 


and here the wandering European meets a thousand fairy | 


friends in the “ langsyne” flowers that crowd his path, 


The violet, the primrose, the buttercup, and wild ane. | 
mone, with countless varieties of the orchis tribe, throng | 


every bank ; the wild thyme, anid the tall feathery fern, 


clothe the mountain side; while here the dogrose, there | 


the flowering woodbine, come peering through the cluster. 
ing shrubs to seek the genial sunshine. 
carpeted with familiar mosses and lichens, in ‘endless 
Variety of tints, down to the very edge of the prattling 
Streamlet, which, dashing through the downward glen, 
gathers a thousand springs in its devious chase, until it 
plunges, a gushing torrent of foam, over some hanging 
precipice . . , . HowunlikeINprat Inallthese 
scenes, in every light, in every shadow, a host of airy 
tongues whisper the names of places and of people which all 
dissolve into that one word—Home. Yet soon the vision 
fades, as the eye follows the course of the swelling stream, 
Away it glides, in a soft murmuring current, more broad, 
more smovth, more slow—through darkening shores, 
through sultry forests, and the desert wild, down to the 
basking plains, Buta hasty glance, a hasty thought of 
perils past and miseries escaped, repells the measure of 
delight; and the imagination weaves once more the hap- 
pier picture of ** Sweet Home,” from the large aggregate 
of little things which crowd upon the memory, and speak 
of bygone times. 
is the natural question of the admiring traveller; and if 
a well-informed Koimbatoori be within earshot, he will 
be answered—“ From the moon.” 

From the moon, according to the Hindoo legend, which 
we cannot quote, though we must not omit the arguments 
by which its truth is enforced upon the sceptical Euro- 
pean, who is told to look at the moon when she is three or 
four days old, and he will see, upon her unequal disc, the 
very spot from which the Neilgherries were cut out, The 
horns are then secii to present the appearance of what is 
called * the old moon in the young moon's arms;"’ and 
what is wanting to complete the circumference is the 
quarry from whence the mountains descended, They 
are inhabited by three distinct races, who each claim to 
be the aborgines. The Burgas are the tenants of the 
soil, which is vested in the Thodas; and the Kotas, a 
wretched, degraded race, are represented as little above 
the brute creation, The superior race, the Thodas, 
Captain Bacon imagines to be of Roman origin, but upon 
what appears very slender evidence. They are, however, 
like other tribes of Indian mountaineers, a much finer 
people than the inhahitants of the plains. They are 
equal in stature to Europeans, and nearly as muscular ; 
have hardy constitutions, regular handsome Roman fea- 
tures, with fine clear brown complexions, and full beards. 
They possess great intelligence, and their manners are 
frank and easy: their dispositions generous, They be- 
lieve themselves aborigines of the mountains; and have 
no history of their remote forefathers, nor knowledge of 
written characters, and their language has no affinity to 
any other Oriental tongue. This we should think doubt- 
ful. Their upper dress (and, perhaps, it iy their under 
dress also) resembles the Roman toga, or rather, we 
should say, trom the description, the plaid of the Scottish 
Highlanders. They are a pastoral people, subsisting 
upon the produce of their buffaloes, which they keep in 
great herds, moving from place to place for the sake of 
fresh pasture. Thrir dwellings and villages are su- 
perior to those of their tenants or vassals, the Burgas. 


Whence came these pleasant scenes ? | 


The woods are | 
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{ One large hut in every village serves for the double pur- 
| pose of a temple and a public dairy; theng) they have no 
| re'igion, save a few vague superstitions, borrowed from the 
The Thoda women are comely in countenance, 

and have graceful figures. During the season when they 
| are roaming in quest of fresh pastures, they visit Ootak- 
mund, and other European settlements, offering moun- 
tain fruit for sale; and, like other mountaineers, are 
lively, curious, and inquisitive, jThe Burgas are the 
husbandmen ; and the rich soil of the low lands, with 
little or no cultivation, yields them abundant crops. 


Hindooas. 


The plates in this work are more interesting for what 
they represent than as specimens of high art, though the 
engraving is by Finden; but some of the designs are of 
splendid character. They are generally architectural 
The Jinding (an important feature in your An- 


nual) is handsome and substantial. 


The Forget-me- Not. 

Of the graceful mother of all the Annu.is, we may 
say, as did Milton of the general mother, 

* Fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 

‘* The Forget-me-Not” opens with a gorgeous picture of 
Queen Victoria, in her most royal, her coronation robes— 
crown, sceptre, orb, &c, &c. But this attractive print is not 
the best of the plates, of which three or four, taken from 
celebrated pictures by modern artists, are truly beautiful. 
In literature, the Mother of the Annuals musters strong 
in something better than mere names. Its poetry is 
above par; and its tales are better than the poetry. <A 
very sweet little tale is Spike Island, by Miss M. A. 
Browne ; and, in a very opposite line, Dr Shelton Mac- 
kenzie has contributed an exceedingly clever sketch, 
entitled Le Millionaire Malyre Lui. Mary Howitt 
has a pleasing, natural, and truth-like domestic tragedy 
in Willesby Old Hall. Charles Swain has addressed 
the departed contributors of ‘* The Forget-me-not,”” and 
especially L. E. L., in A Vision of the Tombs, which 
contains some pathetic stanzas; and James Montgomery 
has paid grave tuneful tribute to the young Queen. 

Our slender specimen shall be in a lighter vein. 
Lawrence is the author of the following pretty legend of 
The Dappled Doe; or, more correctly, the versitier. 
Yet if the legend be her own, the invention of this grace- 
ful incident is of merit superior to the metrical execution, 


views, 


Miss 


There are fifty thanes in King Egbert s hall, 
QJuafting the sparkling mead ; 

There are fifty knights at King Egbert’s call, 
Kach on his prancing steed, 

Serving the meat, pouring the wine, 

Right royally doth King Egbert dine; 

And there is wassail, and revel, and din, 

(ur sweet Lady sain her who entereth in! 


For, lo! untended by squire or page, 
*Mid this rude company, 
Cometh a maiden of tender age, 
Of beauty most rare to see ; 
Wimpled in white; in her soft right hand, 
Leading a doe in a silken band ; 
And the revel is hushed as she passeth on, 
And she standeth before King Egbert’s throne. 


“ Justice, King Egbert, for heaven's sweet grace, 
Ail friendiess I've flown to thee,”,s 

He set down the cup, and, amazed,'in her face 
Gazed loug aud eagerly. 

For lovely was she as the lily’s flower, 

Fed by the dew, baptized by the shower ; 

I trow he half deemed her a saint from heaven, 


So he royally answered—* Now ask, and ‘tis given,” 
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« Oh, erst IT was lady of yonder lands, 
And none durst my right gainsay ; 

But manors and lordships, by violent hands, 
Have been wrested all away. 

And he who hath done this cruel deed, 

Now quaffs at thy right hand the sparkling mead, 

While helpless and homeless alone I go, 

Having no friend save my Dappled Doe.” 


The shield-bearer rose with a salvage frown— 
‘6 Young minion, thou liest !” cried he; 
«“ Bid thy champion come forth, cast thy gauntlet 
down, 
And the battel wage with me.” 
“© No champion have I,’? maid Bertha said— 
“ Father, protector, and friend are dead ; 
But heaven, by ways human skill ne’er could guess, 
Will take part with the lowly and fatherless.”’ 


*¢ Now heaven be thine aid, since no champion 
On earth hast thou but thy Dappled Doe ; 

Lead her straight to yon hill, and bid her go forth 
Thy lordships and lands to shew. 

And if she the boundary traceth aright, 

I yield up my claim.”*—*“ So be it, Sir Knight,” 

Cried the King—** Come, my thanes, to the hill let 

us go, 
A brave champion, forsooth, is yon Dappled Doe."’ 


On the brow of the hill maid Bertha stands, 

One prayer to heaven she prayed, 
Then, stooping, unloosed the silken band : 

“* Fair Doe, thou must be mine aid, 
And may He who knoweth the right is mine, 
Who in weakest things sheweth the power divine, 
Trace out the path wherein thou shouldst go, 
To win me my lands, my Dappled Doe.” 


Straight with a bound from the maiden’s side, 
(ut springeth the graceful doe; 

She skimmeth, like falcon, the meadows wide, 
Like arrow from hunter’s bow ; 

O'er the plain, through the copse, right gallantly, 

Holding her course o’er the daisied lea ; 

Swifter than arrow she on doth go: 

Our sweet Lady specd the Dappled Doe ! 


And on and on, over moor and plain, 
Valley and hill she flies ; 
The huuter’s horn is ringing, in vain 
It soundeth ; right on she hies, 
Threading the greenwood, and then away 
She speedeth, now lost in the distance gray ; 
Swifter than arrow on she doth go— 
O Heaven ! watch o’er thee, fleetest Doe ! 


One bound—the Rother rolls deep and wide— 
One bound, fair creature most fleet ; 
Tis crost—o'er the plain, up the green hill’s side, 
And now at maid Bertha’s feet 
She kneeleth. “Gramercy, gramercy, sweet heaven !"" 
The shield-bearer cried, ‘‘may my crimes be forgiven; 
For well as the abbey’s own books could shew, 
Hath the boundary been traced by the Dappled Doe.” 


List! list! for the even-song bell is ringing 

In the convent of Wavenley ; 
And sweetly the holy nuns are singing 

“ [Laudate Domine,” 
And there, with her crozier, maid Bertha stands, 
Lifting to heaven her gentle hands ; 
While the convent seal, to this day, doth shew 
The tale of the maid and her Dappled Doe. 
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The Juvenile Annual. 

Mrs Ellis, formerly Sarah Stickney, this year edits the 
“Juvenile Annual.” If somewhat more grave and ear- 
nest than in previous years, its value and even its interest 
to the young is no whit diminished. We like to see the 
attention of young persons fixed upon such stirring reali- 
ties as the story about Luther attached to the plate of the 
Cathedral of Worms; and we are persuaded that even 
very young children are capable of appreciating such 
things. Day Dreams is a fiction of that sober character 
which is calculated to instruct while it amuses. <A few 
pieces, in verse, are sprinkled through the volume; and the 
prints are gems, though perhaps not in their first setting. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1840. 

We can only repeat what we have already said half-a- 

dozen times, at least, of this pretty gifi-book. All the 


| prints are not first-rate—cannot indeed be; and our 


maxim is, few and choice—but the literature is, we think, 
improving instead of falling off. The Doctor's Two 
Patients ia a tale of a high and pure cast; 7ie Cir/ of 


Bulgaria, a pretty romance; and there is a sprinkling of 


very fair Annual poetry. 


Constantinople, and the Scenery of the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor Illustrated. 

This work may be received as a continuation of the 
Messrs Fisher’s “ Views in Syria and the Holy Land,” &c. 
The designs, taken from nature by Allom, are of the 
same character as those illustrative of Palestine; but the 
letter-press is more systematic. It is written by the 
chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople, 
the Rev. Dr Robert Walsh, who appears amply quali- 
fied for the task he has assumed. The historical notices, 
and descriptions of all the views, are full and interesting, 
and recent events in the history of the Turkish empire give 
interest to his account of the capital and its environs. 


| This is a period of rapid transition in Turkey, and espe- 
cially in Constantinople ; and both the draughtsman and 


the author are just in time to depict its original features 
unchanged for s0 many centuries, betore they are confounded 
with European forms an usages, and disappear for ever. 
The plates are numerous, and the volume in every respect 


_ elegant. 





Character and Costume in Turkey and Italy ; 
by Thomas Allom. With Descriptive Letter- 
press, by Emma Reeve. 

This splendid volume, if not exactly an Annual, may 
be classed with the more ambitious of the decorative table- 
books of the day. The sketches are in the new style of 
tinted lithography, which, with the spirit and durability 
of engraving, combines the softness and delicacy of pencil 
drawings. Twelve of the subjects are Italian, the re- 
mainder Turkish. The whole are sketched with spirit 
and freedom ; and, besides forming an elegant work, give 
the untravelled a vivid idea of the manners, forms, and 
costumes of the countries to which they refer. The letter- 
press consists of brief explanatory notices of the plates, 
with the garnishing of a few middling verses. 





CATALOGUE OF POETRY PUBLISHED DURING 1838 AND 1839. 


A DRY, meagrecatalogue isall that we can pretend to give 
of the floods of verse poured out upon the dull, reluctant 
ear of the public within so brief a period as the last two 
years. Dramatic compositions have, within the specificd 





time, been equally abundant and neglected. With the 
exception of the dramas of Knowles, and one piece by 
Bulwer, very little has been heard of any one of them; 
while the majority have fallen still-born from the press. 
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Italy ; A Poemin Siv Parts ; by John Edmund 
Reade, 


merely from its bulk and pretensions as a classic com- 
position. Mr Reade is fluent, resonant, and reverbera- 
tory, and he has a well-tuned ear. Had Byron not un- 
happily forestalled him, he might have enjoyed for a sea- 
son a respectable, and even a flattering reputation; but 
this tells two ways, for if Byron had not preceded him, 
there would have been no “Italy.” Did our catalogue 
admit of specimens, we have several marked which are 
worthy of admiration; and one in particular—The 
Musings of the Poct in the Forum—which might 
convey to the reader a higher, and, probably, a truer 
notion of his powers, than our slight announcement of the 
title of his poem. 


Vedder's Poetical Remains, and Memoir of Robert 
Fraser. 


The benevolent purpose of this publication gives it a 
relative importance to which it might otherwise hardly 
be entitled. The profits arising from the sale are to be 
exclusively devoted to the benefit of the widow of Mr 
Fraser and her numerous family. While we place this 
fact prominently in view, we would not be understood 
to underrate the merit of the poems, They are the pro- 
duction of a man of refined taste, who, placed in what 
may be considered not the most favourable circumstances, 
made very respectable attainments in literature; 

From the memoir, which is affectionately written by 
the friend of the poet, Mr David Vedder, we learn that 
Mr Fraser was the son of persons in very humble life near 
Dysart ; who, however, with the noble ambition which 
distinguishes the Scottish poor, contrived to give their 
son a good elementary education. He even made some 
progress in Latin, which must have laid the foundation 
of that proficiency in Italian, Spanish, French, and Ger- 


CATALOGUE OF POETRY PUBLISHED DURING 1838 AND 1839. 


| 





man which he afterwards attained. That Mr Fraser | 
was a critical scholar in all, or in any one of those lan. | 


guages, is not probable; but there are few critical line | 
guists even among the leisurely class of scholars. And the | 


competent knowledge of modern languages which he ac- 


quired, at least opened to him the contemporary poetry of | 


France and Germany, Hence most of the verses in the 
volume are translations. It was during his leisure hours, 
while an apprentice and clerk to a merchant in Kirkaldy, 
that he acquired a knowledge of French, and some ac- 


quaintance with general literature; and he had scraped | 


together a respectable small library at the early age of 


seventeen. Mr [Fraser afterwards commenced business | 


as an ironmonger in Kirkaldy, married, and to the 
study of languages added that of politics; unless, in- 
deed, this last branch of Whig science comes, like read- 
ing and writing, by nature and studying Jhe Scots- 
man, He became, we are told, a Whig and some. 
thing more. What is more to the point, his poetical 
translations appeared, from time to time, within the 
last ten or twelve years, in The Edinburgh Literary Ga- 
zetle, The Edinburgh Literary Journal, and in sundry 
newspapers. Mr Fraser was elected a member of the 
first Reformed Town Council of Kirkaldy, and, finally, 
gave up business—in which, from various canses, he had 
not succeeded—_on being appointed editor of The Fife 
Herald. His health, long delicate, now failed fast, and 
he died early in the last summer, under the age of forty ; 
and, aceording to his warm-hearted biographer, unfeigned- 
ly and universally lamented. He cannot yet be for- 
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gotten ; and poetical, political, and purely literary friends 
and admirers, have now a fit opportunity of dcaronstrating 


Is entitled to take precedence in our catalogne, were it | their regard for his memory, and esteem for te gietical 


abilities. 

Upon the whole, we should imagine that Mr Fraser's 
original pieces will be more admired, even by the few, 
than Ms translations QOne or two very sweet Scottish 
songs lead us to wish that he had worked this vein more 
diligently, A stirring ballad on the daring attempt of 
Paul Jones, who steered his small piratical fleet into the 
Frith of Forth, and openly menaced the capital and its 
port, leaves a favourable impression of the abilities of the 
writer. It was upon a Sabbath day that the bold rover 
appeared in the Frith; and the poet makes felicitous use 
of the incident of a venerable dissenting clergyman, who 
left his meeting-house with his whole congregation, and, 
kneeling down on the sandy beach of Kirkaldy, prayed 
fervently that the designs of the sea robber might be dis- 
concerted. The wind immediately rose, and shifted into 
the teeth of Paul Jones, who prudently sheered off. When 
this primitive pastor was afterwards compliaented on 
the efficacy of his prayer, which had raised the west wind, 
he was wont modestly to reply—‘* Na, na; I prayed, but 
the Lord sent the wind.” 

Nansie Beil, the Witch of the Gallatown, one of 
Fraser's most original poems, though rather long drawn- 
out to be completely effective, is a piece of rich comic 
diablerie. In Schir Andro Wood of Largo, we have 
a spirited imitation of the old narrative ballad of Scot- 
land. Of all his verses, we may freely adopt the opi- 
nion of his fiiend, critic, and biographer :—‘* No one 
can peruse them without leling that they are at least 
the emanations of a pure and cultivated mind, and a 
gentle and kindly disposition.” Mr Fraser has written 
some flowing Hebrew melodies; and his translations—if 
the delicate original spirit may have evaporated in the 
trying process of transtusion—lack no elegance of versifi- 
cation ; but still we prefer, to all that he has written, his 
few simple Scottish songs. Our respect for the generous 
motives of the editor, aud warm wishes for the success of 
the publication, enjoin a more elaborate notice of this 
post-humous work than we can at present overtake; but 
we must give a brief specimen of the Fife Poet, sole 
Laureate of ** The Kingdom,” so far as we are aware, for 
the last generation. And if Liverpool be justly proud of 


| its Roscoe, who, from the humble stool of a counting- 


house clerk, became, by native talent and unaided exer. 
tion, its literary boast—Kirkaldy will surely prize the 
memory of Fraser. 


SONG, 


Ye ken na ye've been born yet. 


Yestreen, at gray 0’ gloamin— 
‘Lhe sweetest hour o° a’ to me— 
Wat ye where I was roamin ?” 
Wat ye wha I forgathered wi’ ? 
O lassie, lassie! gin ye ne'er 
Wi’ some hind winsome laddie met, 
’Neath the star o’ e’en, "mong the birks sae green, 
Ye ken na ye've been born yet! 


Ilk wee bird ceased its sweet sang; 
The daisy shut its drowsy e’e— 
But his words their warblings a° dang, 
His bloom was what vac dowers might be! 
O luckleas lassie! gin ye ne'er 
Wii’ some kind winsome laddie met, 
’Neath the star o° e’en, "mong the bitks sae greén, 
Ye ken na ye’ve beea bora yet! 
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Let wha will seek the gay toun, not pretend to guess: but so it is. Father Onion is 
Wi’ a’ its flauntin’ show and glee ; entitled to consideration as a lively and not inelegant 
Let wha will dance the night down, satire, intended to expose the pious frauds of the begging 


*Mong fops that fancy a’ thev see. : : ae 
But, lovin’ ata gin ye Ae Be F friars of modern Italy. The Friar and the Ass is in 


Alane wi’ ae leal laddie met. the same vein, The shorter pieces are very gentlemanly 

*Neath the star o° e’en, ’mong the birks sae green, amateur compositions; 10 mighty nor even continuous 

Ye ken na ye’ve been born yet! ; effort, but one felicitous thought neatly and fitly ex. 
pressed. 


A still finer song than the above—one more tender and 


delicate in sentiment—is entitled, “Oh, I lo’ed my lassie | Tye Pilgrim. A Poem. By the Rev. Alexander 
> | had j } ¢ i , ‘A j p > 
weel!” Did our space, or the patience of our southern | Henderson, Dunblane. 


An allegorical religious peem, or kind of Bunyan done 
into rhyme. “The Pilgrim” is not yet far advanced on 
his journey—he has only reached Conviction Gate; and 
we can discern no symptom of anything to cheer him 
on. Mr Henderson’s spirit appears so right, that we 
Wish we could conscientiousiy say anything for his 
poetical abilities. 





readers permit, we could wish to dwell longer upon these 
purely Doric rhymes, We have been tempted to select, 
as a specimen of the translated poetry, the Spanish verses 
of Don Jorge Manrique upon the death of his father. The 
composition is replete with elevated sentiment and moral 
dignity. We must, however, be contented with Fraser's 
translation of Goethe's lines to Byron :— 


Some kindly greeting, ever and anon, 
Krom the far South falls grateful on my ear, Touches on the Harp of Nature. By Henry 
And caJls me hence to * Harolde’”’ wandering lone— Ellison 


Nor calls in vain, though fixed my footsteps here. ai ' , 
, e ) P Brief sermons or discourses in verse these Touches, upon 





And how shall I to him, with whom so long topics interesting to humanity, and written in an aflece 
I’ve journey'd, now some cheering truth impart ? tionate and pious spirit. But as for poetry !—Yet some. 


‘Yo him who, with himself in warfare strong, 


times the writer does almost fall upon the hey of Burns, 
Has striven to still a deeply wounded heart. 


in which he says his Touches are played. 


O that he but himself could comprehend! — R 
; og ssocialion ; or, the Progress of Feeling. By 
No vulgar bliss his bosom then would own ; A 4 . Prog of I y 


O that the Muce her eoothing power could lend! the Rev. George Garioch, Minister of Meldrum, 
And he himself should know, as to me he is known. In Four Books. 


Attila, the King of the Hus. By the Yon. and “ Laoag waren — ae epee nedaigen nae Sate 
ee descriptive, than the title would imply; composed to 
Rev. William Herbert. 


advance the cause of religion, and not in the least likely 
We have here an epic poem in twelve books, the sub. 


to set the poeiical world on fire. 

ject of which is the triumph of Christianity ; a poem 

thich has cost a Je: and ingeni of Poetic Fragments. By Dr D. Ross Lietech 
which has cost a learned and ingenious man the labour of g ve ) , 7 Se8 . 
nearly a lifetime, and which it is but too probable has A whole garland of fugitive pieces, among which the 
not yet found as many readers as it has pages. ‘This | songs are the most to our liking. Frem the Vale of 
neglect we cannot help considering grievous injustice, even | Yarrow and St Mary’s Loch, the writer has caught a 
were the poem possessed of no other merit than its learn. | transient gleam of poetic inspiration. 
ing, fidelity to history, and the almost Miltonic beauty o , r 

a ) “ti y Of Hades ; or, the Transit. By W. B. Scott. 
This perplexing composition is a perfect Will o’ the 
| Wisp, or Jack o’ Lantern. The moment we imagine we 
have caught a clew to some intelligible purpose, off it 


the versification. The Edinburgh Review probably over- 





rated its excellences, and the precipitate portion of the 
press was thus provoked to make a ribald or inconsiderate 


onslaught en masse. We consider Attila more worthy of i , : ; : 
— - | slips, and we are left in mist and mire. With this we 
the perusal of the artistical student of poetry than any of . 
, must, we suppose, be content, as the author, in the pre- 

face, informs his readers that the poem is addressed only 
to persons of a peculiar idiosyncrasy, and would not en- 
gage the popular attention, even in an age much more 
Poems. By Henry Monkton Milnes, M.P. poetical than the present. This is consolation to both 

2 vols. parties—the writer and the reader. 

These ‘‘ poems of many years,” and memorials of a 
residence on the Continent, are copies of brief occa- 
sional verses, arising from the mood or impulse of the 
moment, or from any outward accident, or sudden thought. 
They are flung forth freely and gracefully, though with 
little of either depth or force, In Rome and Veuice, 
the local habitation of the remains of high art, and full 
of the recollection of past glories, the very atmosphere 


our recent poetical compositions; net more from the 
grandeur of its proportions, and massiveness of its struc- 
ture, than from the classic finishing of its minute parts, 


The Reward and Curse of Perseverance. By 
John King, Advocate. 

What connexion this title has with the subject of this 
long flat-rhymed account of the discovery and conquest 
of America, we cannot make out; but such is one of 
the poems of 1839. 


The Bishop’s Burial, A Legend. 





must have imparted to the poet somewhat of theirown | The author of this poem assigns a curious reason for 
passion and dignity. The Memorials of these Remains | putting his rhymes in print. It was “ to obtain a clearer 
are, therefore, his best performances. } judgment of his powers.” We hope he is now convinced. 


Fra Cipolla, and other Poems. By Sir John | A Day in May. A Poem, in Six Books. 
Hanmer, Bart. | By Thomas Clarke. 
Why Fra Cipolla—Anglice, Father Onion ; or, Scottice, 
Father.Sjbo—should give the title to a miscellaneous | 
volume, of which his tricks fill so limited a space, we do | 


A rather pleasing descriptive poem, in blank verse; 
though certainly not likely to mark 1836 as a_ poetical 
era. 





























The Age of Chivalry, and other Poems. 
Alexander Macleod. 

“The Age of Chivalry” was a Glasgow University 
Prize poem, and obtained the annual prize offered by 
the Professor of Logic. Had the author suffered it to 
lie embalmed in that high fame, he would, as we think, 
in the meanwhile, have done wisely,though there is nothing 
of which the prize-winner—however it may fare with the 
prize-awarders—need be ashamed of in his first crude 
attempt. Among the secondary pieces, “ The Spell- 
bound Beggar’’ displays some power of fancy. Perhaps 
we should congratulate the University upon emancipating 
itself trom classic trammels, and on becoming as free and 
frisky in its tastes as the young blood it nourishes, 
The next subject for a University prize-poem ought to be 
the Eglinton Tournament, A poem in this volume, 
entitled “* The Chant of Immortality,” was read in the 


By 


Ethic class; but, unless they were forced upon unwilling 
auditors, we must say that those things would not pass 
in the little boys’ schools—certainly not in Mechanics’ 

Institutions—which succeed in the great boys’ colleges ; 

and that the Glasgow students have profited little by 

the addresses of their chancellors—Brougham, Campbell, 

Peel, and Stanley, 

Short Essays in Verse, on Foreknowledge and 
Predestination. By Robert Bartley of West 
Hackney. 

Awful themes these for poetical essays ! Mr Bartley had 
been born, bred, and lived, asa Calvinist, until his prime 
of manhood, when he fell in with the Commentary of Dr 
Adam Clarke, and a treatiseon Prescience, by the Rey, 
James Jones; and was converted, as we presume, to the 
tenets of the Arminians, ,We must candidly confess 
that we have not read his poetical essays with any care, 
finding but little encouragement to do so. The voluines 
contain a number of short pieces, all upon religious 
subjects. 

Tubal. 
This Oriental tale, in rhyme, is the production of a 


’* which some of our 


lady, the author of “* Waldenberg, 
readers wnay have read, though we know nothing of it. 
We hope it may have even greater poetical merit than 


‘© Tubal.” 


Blindness ; or the Second Sense Restored and 
Lost: a Poem, in Three Parts, By Andrew 
Park. 

It would take more time and space to describe the 
nature of this elaborate poem, upon a highly interesting 
and original snbject, than we can at present spare. The 
publication is but recent; so it can afford to wait, 


The Reign of Lochrin. 

This is an anonymous heroic poem in five cantos, so 
sublimely unintelligible that we can say nothing about 
it, farther than that Lochrin, the son of Brutus, a Tro- 
jan prince, was one of those fabulous British kings who 
flourish in the Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
that “The Reign of Lochrin” is published by Whit- 
taker, The notes supply an apt description of it. 

“ O sublime wonders! 
O glorious blunders! 
They must do 
Something new ! 


Very fine, 
Bard divine.” 


Mad Moments. By A Born Idiot ; 


An endless string of tolerably fair sonnets, queerly 
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printed in Italy. But the author mast not be taken 
altogether at his word: he is not quite A Born Idiot 
No one who formed the desire, and could so deftly imitate 


Wordsworth, can be properly so described, Besides, a 
born idiot is always an original, not an imitator, 


The Gaberlunzie. 

We cannot close our poor account with the Rhymers of 
1839 without some notice, however slight, of a geuuine 
and racy Scottish burletta, which indicates something 
like a revival of the genius of Allan Ramsay. Scottish 
fulks of the olden time, and in those distant climes where 
the fond memories of fatherland annihilate time and 
space, will relish * The Gaberlunzie.”" Many pretty 
Scottish songs are interspersed with the little drama, 
which, we dare say, our shepherd lads and ewe-milkers 
will soon be lilting. 


Poems. By Eliza Cook, 

Here are verses, beautifully printed, and charmingly 
embellished, on every conceivable subject, heaped up till 
they fill nearly a goodly three hundred pages. Among 
such variety, the selection ofa specimen, which we court. 
eously intended, should not be difficult, and yet we find 
itso. Summer's farewell, and Spring's Return, and The 
Land cf our Birth, and The Star in the West, and the 
Gipsy Tent, and the Wreath!—we are so tired of them all 
long, long ago—which may be no fault of their's, though 
But our choice is fortunately 
not narrowed to those; for this volume contains many 
poems possessing that sprinkling of ideas and reflective 
sentiment, which we consider, if not altogether indispens- 
able, yet greatly to be desired even in ladies* verses, We 
have found this quality in the verses entitled The Quiet 
Eye—which eye is, for aught we know, of no particular 
colour, shape, nor brilliancy, but merely the organ, or 
the sleeping place of a soul. 


a sad misfortune to us, 


There ’s meaning in its steady glance 
Of gentle blame or praising love, 
That makes me tremble te advance 
A word that memory might reprove. 
The hanghty threat, the fiery look, 
My spirit proudly can de/y ; 
But never yet could meet and brook 
The upbraiding of the quiet eye. 


There ‘s firmness in its even light, 
That augurs of a breast sincere. 
And, © take heed how ye excite 
That firmness till it yield a tear! 
Some bosoms give an easy sigh ; 
Some drops of grief will freely start ; 
But that which seres the quiet eye, 
Hath its deep fountain in the heart, 


These verses should give our readers a fair augury of 


this elegant collection. Many of the verses will be more 


| popular with readers of poetry than the above ; and many 


which we admire, as racy and hearty old English-like effu- 
sions, are on such endeared and household themes as O/d 
Pincher, and Gyp the Pony, and Dobbin, ant The Old 
Farm Gate. There are some very pretty songs also, and 
one or two of them are Scotch, not altogether pure Doric, 
perhaps, and rather erring in costume; but we may he 
fastidious, All the songs, whether Scotch or English, 
would sing well, which is the main end of a song; and 
some are spirited and truly lyrical. This collection has one 
more beauty—it is embellished with Rogerian elegance— 
we must coin a word—and the subjects ef the dainty and 
delicate engravings, are the more remarkable of the songs 
and poems, Some of them are truly lovely, and the 
book is altogether a handsome and desirable one. 
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The Covenanters, and other Poems. By H. 
Brown, Ayrshire.* 

This little poem ought to have great success among 
the people of Scotland, Wallace, the Reformation, and 
the Covenanters, are almost the sole great epic subjects of 
the national annals. What to these august themes are 
the achievements or disasters of the Stuarts, which form 


s0 prominent a feature in our poetry, painting, and fic- 


tions? Hazlitt has somewhere said that all poets are 
Tories, He might have added, and all painters were 
Tories, But the tense is now changed, and the highest 


order of poetry and painting is rising from the factitious 
and conventional to the true and the universal, What 
symbolizes the exalted sentiment of a whole nation, is felt 
to be more poetical, as well as more grand, than the woes 
or the triumphs of princes, whether real or fictitious, Thus 
the most poetical circumstances in the annals of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol are the characters and adventures of 
Tell and of Hofer, because they are the most morally 


grand, 

The poem which records the deeds and sufferings of 
that glorious martyr-band whose memory forms the pride 
of the Scottish peasant, is written in rhymed couplets, 
and in its versification gives out vecasionally a faint echo 
of the ** Pleasures of Hope.” It opens well with an 
animated general description of the bravery in the field, 
and the more heroic passive endurance of those who 
raised the banner inscribed with 

* Christ and his crown—our country and our right.” 
Grahame and Pollok have sung the requiem of the 
martyrs, whose only monument is in the hearts of their 
countrymen ; and this new poet follows their steps, giving 
his whole soul to the theme. 

What though no trophied columns proudly rise 

To grace the wild where many a martyr lies: 

What though no sepulchre of pomp and pride 

Points, to the stranger, where they nobly died ! 

’T 18 love too deep, and worship too divine, 

To waste itself upon a marble shrine: 

Graved on the records of the living heart, 

Heirs of immortal fame, they ne’er depart. 

The child can lisp their names with reverence deep, 

And tell the mooilands where their ashes sleep ; 

The female heart the martyr’s name recalls, 

And beauty's tear oer flower-clad ashes falls ; 

The virtuous tear that Scotland's daughters shed, 

Reflects the glories of her noble dead, 

The humble youth, when thirst of honour burns, 

To the red altars of his fathers turns; 

The field, the scaffold of his murdered sires, 

Give a new pulse and kindle all his fires ; 

He feels the patriot’s generous virtue glow, 

Aud seeks a name against his country’s foe, 

The simple peasant, in his evening prayer, 

Thanks God for those who made him Freedom's heir; 

His little ones, devoutly kneeling reund, 

Have their first feelings roused on holy ground, 

This hallowed lesson in their humble cot, 
The first impressed, the last to be forgot. 
Such were the heroes Scottish mothers bore, 
Who proffered life their birthright to restore. 
Unknown, unheard of, they had passed away 
The shade and sunshine of their humble day; 
Gay as the breezes o’er the mountains roam, 
With Freedom smiling round their cottage home ; 
But when Oppression scowled along the sky, 
An injured country threw her slumbers by— 
The peasant burst the cerements of fate, 

And stood revealed the saviour of the state. 
Ne selfish feeling strung the peasant’s arm ; 
His country was the talisman could charm ! 








* Glasgow: Symington & Co, 


Thoughts born in heaven, and glowing from the sky, 

Fixed every heart, and lighted every eye! 

Nobler than Rome’s first Caesar ever knew, 

When rounc the world her conquering eagles flew ; 

Nobler thau Caesar from the field of war, 

With captive monarchs fettered to his car. 

This we consider no mean poetry, independently of 
the moral dignity and national interest of the theme. 
A fine succeeding passage contrasts the fame of aristo- 
cratic ancestry with the proud descent of the Scottish 
peasant, from patriot and martyred sires; and then the 
poet thus reverts to that noble band :— 

I lov’d them from my youth; the lonely grave 

Where sleep the relics of the martyred brave ; 

The moss-clad stone which piety had placed, 

With rude inscription time had half defaced ; 

Where the lone curlew builds her lonely nest, 

*Mid wild flowers springing o’er the sleeper’s breast 

Where the lark’s music opes the gates of heaven, 

And holy silence waves her wing at even; 

The bright rays lingering round her humble bed, 

As loath to part from the unhonoured dead :— 

The summer breezes wafting odours round 

On holier far than consecrated ground— 

Night’s first pale starlight twinkling o’er the scene— 

All had a language whispering what had been. 

I kissed the wild flowers, in their summer bloom, 

That Natuie nursed above the martyr’s tomb ; 

And trembled lest some ruder step than mine, 

That chance might lead into my mountain shrine, 

Should crush them blooming on the lonely heath, 

And ruthless tread o’er him that sleeps beneath, 

I wept above his wrongs—the burning tear 

Fell with a pang, as o’er a parent’s bier : 

Earth's best and bravest ! Scotland’s boast and pride! 

Chased like the wild bird on the mountain side, 

An animated and solemn passage celebrates the swear- 
ing of the National Covenant by the People and their Dele- 
gates upon a Sabbath day, in the High Church of Edin- 
burgh ; and another, the martyrdom of M’Kail, of whose 
enthusiastic character Scott has made such felicitous use 
in hig Macbriar in * Oid Mourtality.”” Macbrair is, in- 
deed, a literal transcript from the annals of the perse- 
cution, as they are given in the “ Cloud of Witnesses,”’ 
and the other records of that dark and yet unspeakably 
glorious period of Scottish history, 

The celebration of worship in the moorland wilds, and 
of the Sacrament, affords scope to the poet.—Thus Car- 
gill presides :— 

The great Cargill, with years and sufferings crowned, 
Stood with his white locks streaming in the blast, 

Like some prophetic being of the past ; 

With inspiration’s voice denouncing wo 

Against the arm that laid his country low. 

Spread on the flower-clad table of the moss, 
Behold the sacred symbols of the cross ! 

All shed a heaven-like sanctity around, 

And stamped it holier yet than classic ground. 
And with the Promise calmed the troubled breast, 
Pointing the spirit to the land of rest, 


With this solemnity and its many poetical and pic- 
turesque accessaries, are contrasted the licentious revels of 
the cavaliers, and those apostate clergy who shared in them, 
The character of Sharp, in whose death the poet cannot 
see the black enormous crime alleged, the Battle of Dram- 
clog and London Hill, (which appears this poet’s Par- 
nassus,) the heroes of the Covenant, and Claverhouse 
and his ruthless associates and sanguinary minions, come 
in for their appropriate share of warm praise or stern 
denunciation, The well-known cold-blooded murder of 
John Brown, by the troopers of Graham, in the presence 
of his heroic wife, forms a beautifal episode ; one of those 
extracts which we like to meet with in the reading-books 





of vur parish schools ; although in this one case verse fails, 
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and the homeliest prose of the narrative becomes the most 


pathetic poetry, This is a fine subject for painting. | 


The fourth and concluding canto of the Covenanters 
contains, we venture to say, some very noble poetry, | 
A rapid view is taken of the revelation and progress | 


of Christianity; the sufferings of the primitive Christians | 
and Martyrs; the corruption and darkness of the Middle 
Ages; the dawn of the Reformation, and the attempts of 
the papal power to suppress knowledge and to prostrate and 
enchain the minds and souls of men. An apostrophe to 
Huss and Wickliffe, is followed by this more extractable, 
if less high-toned apostrophe to printing. 


The living voice has but a narrow sphere— 
Its tones must die upon the listening ear; | 
The burning periods eloquence might roll 

Forth from the glowing lips to fire the soul ; 
The truths sublime which elevate the heart, 
Might come, like hope, to mock us and depart, | 
Hail, Printing! hail! the saving light of earth! 
Hail tu the heaven-born mind that gave thee birth ! | 
The pillared thrones, deep-based and built on crime, | 
May feel the blasts of battle and of time, | 
The tyrant tremble for his power when Thou | 
Circlest with lightning thy indignant brow, 

° . ° ° . | 
Source of a thousand blessings! on thy page 
There live the blush of youth and strength of age. | 
Immortal registrar! around thee cast 
Are all the mighty empires of the past ; | 
Whatever science has from nature wrung— 
Whatever lofty strains the muse has sung— | 
Nature’s great truths, the living page of heaven, 

To thy immortal record has been given. 
The poor man feels thy sweet and softening smile, 
Pores o’er thy treasures and forvets his toil ; 
Triumphs with thee above his scanty store— 
Give him his book alone he asks no more; 

He knows that life is not alone to live, 

And feels a transport gold can never give. | 
The moral lever that must lift our race 

To their proud sphere, and keep them in their place; 
The hundred lands that yet in darkness sleep, 
Where crimes are done that make the world to weep, | 
Thou yet shalt startle from their slumbers, when 
They will gird on the attributes of men; 

Strike out the latent energies of soul 

From Afric’s deserts to the icy Pole; 

And, angel-like, pursue thy glad career, 

Till hymns of knowledge ring around our sphere. 
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The miscellaneous pieces—all of a grave character— 
which fill above half the volame, increase our esteem for 
the writer’s powers. Thongh entirely unknown to us, 
he deserves to be known to his countrymen, and we 
hope that his work is already not annoted. 

With our small tribate of admiration we therefore offer 


an apology for this tardy and imperfect notice of “ The 


Covenanters,” and our best wishes for its suecess. 

From a copy of verses on John Knor preaching in 
the old baronial town of Galston, we shall copy out a few 
stanzas. 


Rude fragment of a former age— 
A breath on history's fleeting page— 
= ry” P 2 p 4 
hy day of glories gone ; 
Where the bard's strains were proud and high, 
Where valour knelt ‘neath beauty's eye, 
Now tenantless and lone, 


Along thy battlements the tread 
Of mail-clad men to battle wed— 
The soldier and the slave; 
When life was chivalrous and brief. 
The worthless vassal of a chief, 
Who held it for the grave. 


But with the tide of change there came 
Another sound, another name, 

That made even monarchs bow ; 
No soldier's steel begirt his breast, 
No waving plume or helinet crest 

Was on his fearless brow. 


The burning eloquence that rolled, 

Like thunder on the mountain wold, 
In mercy’s hallowed home, 

Awoke strange echoes as it rung, 

Where nought but deeds of bivod were sung, 
Beneath thy time-worn dome. 


The stormy period of the past, 
The trumpet’s voice, the clarion’s blast, 
Thy proud baronial power ; 
Thy thousand flashing, sheathless swords, 
Are nothing when a Knox’s words 
Have hallowed thee, lone tower! 


And now we are proud to enrol H. Brown, wherever 
he may sojourn, or whatever may be his profession, 
among the poets of the New Era. 





LITERARY 


Martin Doyle's Cyclopedia of Practical Hus- 
bandry, and of Rural Affairs in general. 


THIs must be a good farmer’s book, were it only that 
it contains the highly concentrated essence of hundreds | 
of good books on agriculture, the breeding and rearing | 
of cattle, the management of stock, and all the lesser 
matters of rural domestic economy. Beeves figure at 
large, but lees are not neglected; and Martin Doyle, | 
from his past experience, is entirely at home about pigs, 
poultry, the dairy, the garden, and the various comforts 
of the cottage and the farm-house, The Cyclopedia is, 
in short, an ample and really valuable compendium of 
the kuowledge directly useful to a very large proportion 
of the public, and interesting toeverybody, It is written 
with the author's customary lively good lumour and 
genial feeling, We should conceive the work an admir- 
able companion to the British emigrant, turning farmer, 
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and also to his helpmate ; for much, though not the whole, 
is peculiarly applicable to their new circumstances, 
Let us hope that Irish gentlemen will listen when 


- Martin lectures them about the necessity of granting 


leases, for their own sakes, as well as the well-being and 


— independence of their tenantry—if “independent tenantry”’ 


be a phrase to be tolerated in Ireland, any more than 
the state which it signifies, He quotes Curwen on this 
head :—“ What has advanced Roxburghshire, Northum- 
berland, and Durham above the rest of Great Britain for 
agriculture and value of land? No doubt the spirit of 
the farmer, under the security of long leases,” There can, 
indeed, be little spirit shewn by an Irish farmer of ordi- 
nary prudence, who, without a lease in his pocket, sets 
about improving his farm in the face of what Martin 
Doyle facetiously terms “an Irish premium”—f. ¢., an 
immediate advance of the rent In proportion, at least, to 
the amelioration the tenant has effected onthe soil, We 
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wish we could ‘give full credence to the reports cited of 
the condition of Scottish farm-servants. By one hypo- 
thesis, (and it is no more, ) the average income of a mar- 
ried hind and his family is made up to £51:9: 4 in 
money value, exclusive of his cottage and garden—as if 
hinds had gardens, The utmost that Martin Doyle can 
make ont for the Irish married labourer and his family 
is £17: 10s.; and it also is, we fear, too high an aver- 
age, for it assumes 10d, a-day as the labourer’s wages, 
The income of the English married labourer would ap- 
pear to range from £27: 133. to £36:0:3. Nor do we 


jmagine that the Scottish farm-labourer’s emoluments can | 


exceed this last sum, save in the case of sliepherds, or per- 
sons having acharge. The dietary of the Engl&h and 
Scottish farm-servant, as described by Martin Doyle, 
might make the Igshman’s mouth water, if habit had 
not made the potato sweeter to him than bread of wheaten 
flonr thrice bolted, The humane-spirited Martin Doyle 
tells nothing of the wretched condition of the Irish pea- 
santry which is new to the readers of this Magazine ; 
but he deserves great praise for not entirely blinking the 
question, as is the usual custom with many of the vapour- 
ing talkers about the “ finest pisantry in the world,” 


The Colony of Western Australasia: a Manual 
Jor Emigrants to that Settlement and its De- 


pendencies. By Nathaniel Ogle. 

For the settlement familiarly known ag the Swan 
River Colony, Mr Ogle does here what so many different 
writers have of late attempted to do for South Australia 
and New Zealand; and his work is more systematic and 
complete than those relating to these colonies. 
not say, a8 we have done of some other books of this sort, 
that it is a puff of the settlement on the Swan River; 
but we may fairly describe it as an attempt to place 
that hitherto unfortunate colony in the best light. Mr 
Ogle is loud in complaint of the colonial system of the 
British Guvernment, if system it may be called; nor is 
he satisfied with the principle which, for want ofa better 
name, goes by that of Mr Wakefield. Among the ob- 
jections to the Wakefield or self-supporting principle, 
are the following, urged by Sir James Stirling, late Go. 
vernor of Western Australia :— 

It takes the management of land questions entirely 
out of the control of the colonists; it appropriates the 
proceeds of sales to other than colonial purposes; it fa- 
vours the speculator in land, and imposes a heavy restric- 
tion on the actual cultivator ; it destroys equality of con. 
dition, and discourages industry ; and it forces capital 
and labour into pastoral pursuits, by imposing burdens 
on agricultural occupations, which they cannot bear ; 
and, lastly, it contains no provision, as in the case of 
America, for the protection of the actual cultivator, by 
the power of burdening unoccupied land for local pur- 
poses 

Mr Ogle, however, admits that the Wakefield prin- 
ciple has not been strictly acted upon, and consequently 
is not fairly tested. His own project seems an improve- 
ment on Mr Wakefield’s. This is his practical deduc- 
tion :— 

Under existing circumstances, there can be no doubt 
of its being far more advantageous for an emigrant to 
purchase for £25, from the Government, (probably for 
much less, of some proprietor,) one hundred acres of land 
in Western Australia, than to pay £100 for it in South 
Australia, with the right of an expenditure of £75 in the 
transit of labourers. In the latter colony the pasture is 
not limited, and the Government expend the £25 re- 
ceived for the land in the transit of emigrants ; leaving 
him £75 to expend in labour and improvement, as best 
suits the nature of the land, and intended occupations ; 


We must | 
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thus causing a positive expenditure in the district, which 
is more productive of benefit than if spent in the passage 
and outfit of workmen in England, and is certain to 
draw labourers from the mother country, in addition to 
the supply arising from the Government resources. Thig 
fact, clearly understood, would draw the intended emi. 
grant to Western Australia instead of to South, where 
these regulations are in force. 

This is sound reasoning, Other circumstances being 
equal—such as, the quality of the land and the moral 
state of the colony—we know not who would not rather 
purchase his 100 acres for £25, and have £75 to expend 
on their improvement at his own discretion, instead of 
that being done for him bya body of commissioners, 
over whom he has no control, or taken to pay the in- 
terest of debts they nay havecontracted ; and if from * Au- 
gusta to Henly’s plains an emigrant may find hundreds 
of thousands of acres fit for every use,” we cannot im- 
agine why he does not purchase these, and thus save 
£75 out of every £100 to improve his purchase, or do 
with it what best suitshim. To the small capitalist desir. 
ing inde; endence, or to him whose principal capital is in 
the bones, and sinews, and persevering industry of his 
sons and daughters, and in his own intelligence, all the 
colonies appear to us to possess advantages over South 
Australia. In the meanwhile, the capital attracted by 
one means and another to that settlement, may make it, 


| for a time, of superior advantage to the mere labourer, 


and the common artisan. 

In matters of economy and detail, this book affords 
some useful information to Australian emigrants, which, 
familiar as we fancy ourselves with the subject, we have 
not met with elsewhere. One hint is of the newly dis. 
covered defence against the ravages of those minute pests, 
the white ants. It is Margary’s Patent, or the sulphate 
of copper, rendered applicable to wood, cloth, cordage, 
&c., &¢., which, by its use, are rendered invulnerable to 
mildew, damp, heat; and, above all, tothe attacks of 
the /ermi(es, 

With encouragements, Mr Ogle gives cautions to emi- 
grants; warning them, that though the country is beau- 
tiful, and the future prospects cheering, they should re- 
member that it is “ @ difficult, hard-working, matter-of- 
fact life,” until the emigrant has established himself, 
built his house, and put his land under proper cultiva- 
tion, and his cattle and flocks under the care of faithful 
After this 
warning, the author makes the utmost possible of the 


and experienced wen: no easy matters these. 


superior advantages of the colony of Western Australia 
over all the other colonies, His advice to emigrants on 
minute affairs is, as we have said, valuable, and includes 
many minute particulars which ought to be known, The 
work, at its conclusion, leaves us at a loss what to think 
of the prospects of this colony, which is at present very 
much at the mercy of the Colonial Secretary. That it, 
and all these colonies, must ultimately succeed, there is 10 
possible duubt; but, which is best in the meanwhile ? 


A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity. By I. Ray, M.D. 

This is a reprint of an American work of considerable 
merit, At least we imagine it is a reprint, as it is evi- 
dently an American production, and nothing is said of 
this being the original publication, A preliminary essay, 
written with clearness and ability, is from the pen of Dr 
Spillan. Though the work is substantially a compila- 
tion from the “ Trials of Lunatics,” and the writings of 
French, Englisr, and German physicians—in which, ins 
deed, its principal merit consiste——it is executed by a2 


























ingenious man, who has a good understanding of the sub- 
ject, and generally sound views, though they may occa- 
sionally be pushed too farina one direction, from the author’s 
evident bias to the ductrines of Gall and Spurzheim, In 
them he appears, indeed, a confirmed believer, Bearing 
this tendency in mind, much useful information may be 
gleaned by the student of legal medicine from the volume ; 
were it only, as we said, from the facts brought together, 
whether as illustrations of the sound or of the fallacious 
reasoning. Incorrect printing is becoming so notorious 
in the London press that it should be rebuked, This 
book is an example, among others, of a flagrant kind. 


Chemistry no Mystery ; or, a Lecturers Bequest. 
By John Scoffern, Surgeon, and Lecturer on 
Medicine. 


This is a charming little work, leading on the juvenile 
student gradually and pleasantly, smoothing for him the 
path of science, and, we may almost say, bordering it 
with flowers. The engravings illustrating the numerous 
popular experiments ave neatly executed; but the great 
merit of the work belongs to the lecturer, who has a 
happy knack in selecting his materials and setting them 
in attractive order, This little book will torm a 
desirable acquisition for the parlour school or the public 
school, and tor young ladies as well as boys. 


Researches on the Physical and Social State of 
London, Ancient and Modern. By A. M. 
Buread Riofrey. 


This work is written in French, and printed in Paris. 
The author has diligently studied the peculiarities of the 
medical art as it is practised in England; and, having 
thus acquired a second medical education, he reasons like 
a liberal philosopher upon the striking differences in 
London and Parisian practice. Though at first astonished, 
he now finds a rational cause for modes of curative 
treatment apparently so opposed as those of the French 
and English physicians. So 


many French 
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and Con. | 





tinental persons are now to be found in London, and so | 
very many English in Paris, and other towns of France, | 


that he conceives his work may be found useful to 
physicians in both countries. 
tain the Social and Medical History of London, during 
the eighteenth cehtury ; the third that of the Last Forty 
Years of a Metropolis, “la plus peuplée, la plus puissant, 
la plus riche du inonde.” The book is curious, in a 
literary as well as in a scientific view. 
Essay on the Versification of Homer; and his 
Digamma. By James M’Ivor, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


This work will mainly interest those who either be- 
lieve in, or boldly question the classic or rather Grecian 
infallibility of Professor Dunbar of the Edinburgh Uni- 


The second part is to con- | 
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versity. This Mr M'Ivor ventures to do roundly and 
boldly. Content with merely directing attention to his 
audacious attempt, we leave the learned controversy to the 
Judgment of the learned. 


The Fatalist ; or, the Fortunes of Godolphin. 


By an Essayist on the Passions, 3 vols. 

On this mixture or combination of the romance and 
the novel of character, a man of talent has bestowed 
considerable pains, and produced a clever and enier- 
taining book. 
fiction. 


The ground is, as we imagine, fresh in 
It is Cornwall, sixty years since, with its fine 
bold scenery, and primitive squires, peasants, and miners. 
A good deal of original character, and unchanged manners 
are still to be found, we imagine, in that provinee, among 
its Trelawneys, Trevanions, and the many other Pens and 
Tres. 


the habits of the miners, though his dialect sometimes 


The author appears to have a good knowledge of 
looks more mongrel than purely Cornish. The rope of 
his story cousists of three strands, and he sometimes be- 
comes rather embarrassed in getting them up in equal 
time; nor are they always skilfully interwoven, alter 
they are brought up. But he has produced a readable 
and amusing novel, with interest sufficient to keep the 
reader always alive and moving; and this is no mean 
praise. Some of the characters and occurrences, perhaps, 
outrage probability; but what of that? ‘Lley tell well, 
and that is enough to the novel reader. 


Abraham Bagman, or the Adventures of a Bailiff. 
By Waterton Jones. 

Another this, of the prolific Boz family, with the fami. 
liar family features, and occasioually ‘ the tiick of the 
eye.’ In the first Number the author, who seems to 
know the Town well, and who has hit upon a capital 
theme, merely marshals the personages of his bustling 
drama, and gives the stage directions, and the Induction, 
in which Abraham makes his delué as a first-rate bum- 
bailitf—a master of his cratt—and works up a few lively 
and quickly-shifting scenes. If the series prosper, which 
it deserves to do, we shall have more to say in the way 
of criticism, Lowness of price nay prove a detriment, 
Waterton Jones gives about the ordinary shilling quan- 
tum— pictures and all—for a groat. 

The Reverend William Innes’ Excitement. 

This little Aunual for the juveniles—the “* Niw Ex. 
CITEMENT’’—is for the year 11:40, even more entertain. 
The storics are generally 
Travels, ad- 
ventures, natural history, personal enterprise, perilous 
deeds, and traits of hardihood, and “ moving accidents by 
flood and field,” are mingled in excellent proportions, so 
as to compose a volume of instructive and highly amusing 
reading for young persons, and consequently a desirable 
and proper gift for them, 


ing and varied than formerly. 
shorter, and consequently more numerous, 





POLITICAL 


THE effect of the great success of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral—_and of which he boasted at the breakfast lately given 
him in Edinburgh—in obtaining, without a single excep- 
tion, verdicts of guilty against Chartist operatives by 
middle-class juries, has been to increase the dislike of | 
the operatives to their existing political condition, and 
to drive the Welsh into open insurrection, On the morn. 





| 
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ing of the 4th of November, Newport, in South Wales, 
was attacked by many thousands of armed men from the 
mines and iron works in the adjoining country. The 


magistrates had no notice of the deep-laid and extensive 
conspiracy, which had, for some weeks at least, been in 
operation; and only heard of it a few hours before the 
outbreak. The only troops in the town consiated of half 
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a company of the 45th foot. It was the avowed object 
of the insurgents to attack, in the first place, the mili- 
tary ; and fortunate it was that the soldiers were placed 
under cover, in a position which, while it commanded 
the street, rendered the fire-arms of the Chartists, which 
were loaded only with slugs, useless ; otherwise we might 
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now have to record events of much greater importance | 


than have actually occurred. John Frost, the well- 
known ex-magistrate and delegate, appears to have acted 
as commander-in-chief, and probably organized the move. 
ment ; but the actual leader in the attack on the inn, 


where the mayor with the other magistrates and the | 


soldiers were placed, seems to have been J.ovell, a gat- 
dener, and a man in comparatively easy circumstances. 
Notwithstanding the cowardice of the Chartists in be ng 
defeated by a handful of soldiers has been so much com. 
mented on, we must express our opinion that they be. 
haved with great iravery. Without any means of retal- 
lating efficiently —tor very few indeed of them were pos- 
sessed of muskets and bullets—they exposed themselves, 
without the slightest protection, to a brisk fire of the 
soldiery, for fitteen minutes, and did not retreat until 
twenty or twenty-five of them were killed on the spot, and, 
as is said, from fifty tosixty, but more probably trom one 
huodred to one hundred and fifty of them were wounded. 
Inthe recent * most glorious achievement” of the British 
army in India, only seventeen were killed, and one hun- 
dred and ninety-one were wounded. A special commission 
has been issued to try the prisoners ; eleven of whom, in- 
cluding Frost, have been committed under a charge of high 
treason. The Tories are, of course, howling for their blood 5 
but, considering how anuch has been already spilt, Botany 
Bay may, we hope, be substituted tor the block, even in 
the cases of Frost and Lovell, Meanwhile, South Wales 
has been filled with horse and foot and dragoons ; anid 
ammunition waggons and cannon have been sent from 


Woolwich, to keep the Chartists from rising in open re- | 


bellion. 
grievances under which the body of the People labour 
be investigated and removed, tranquillity will be of short 
durations One of the most alarming symptoms of the 
Jate insurrection, is the successful tampering with the 
soldiery ; two of whom actually deserted, though one 
of them returned to his duty before the attack on New- 
port was made. If one in fitteen of the army be prepared 


All this may do for a short time, but, unless the | 


to join the Chartists, it is time Ministers were bestir- | 


ring themselves. And so they are, we believe, in as tar 
as physical force is concerned. We are inturmed, on good 


authority, that the army is to be greatly increased—the | 


home regiments are each raised to 1000 strong—and that 


the greatest activity prevails in the manufacturing of mill- | 


tary accoutrements. Where the money is to come from 
to pay for all this, is more than we know. 


LocaL LEGISLATURES.—We are glad that this subject 
~—to which we were the first to direct attention—is at- 
tracting notice; for we are convinced it only requires to 
be carefully considered to secure public approbation. 
A local legislature, sitting in Dublin for the despatch of 
business exclusively Irish, would be of the utmost ad- 


vantage to Ireland; while it would net be atall liable to | 


the must serious objection to a Repeal of the Union, the 
danger of a complete separation of Treland trom the Bri- 
tish Crown. We have much satistaction in observing 
that Mr Sharman Crawfurd has, in a great measure, 
adopted our views ; and we hope he will use his emi- 
nent talents, and great influence, to enforce them on the 
notice of the Irish nation, Under any circumstances, 
the legislature of Great Britain is utterly unnt for the 
despatch of the continually increasing business before it. 
The local and private bills now occupy more of the time 
and attention of Parliament than the whole business al- 
together did, half a century ago. Another imperative 
reason for the establishment of local legislatures, not only 
in Ireland and Scotland, but in varivus places in Eng- 
land, is the state of parties, The warfaie between the 
two sections of the aristocracy has, for some years, been 
carried on in an unprecedented manner. The chie! tac- 
tics of the Opposition are to destroy the measures intro- 
duced by the Ministry; and then, at the end of the ses- 











sion, to hold up the party in power to ridicule and con. 
tempt, on account of the small quantity of business got 
through during the session. The Ministerial party as. 
suredly shew no great alacrity in bringing forward busi. 
ness, and postpone everything that can possibly be post- 
poned ; but the other boasts of its prowess in ‘‘ smashing” 
the Ministerial bills when they come within its reach. 
Meanwhile, the country sufiers the greatest inconvenience, 
How many usefel bills regarding Scotland, for example, 
have been introduced, of late years, and either thrown 
out on account of mere party motives, or postponed, be. 
cause it was seen to be impossible to get them through 
Parliament ? The © smashing’ power, as Sir John Camp. 
bel! calls it, of the Tories, and the lockfast of the present 
legislature, may be judged of from the following fucts: 
—In 1814 Poirliament passed 190 public acts; in 1815, 
196 3 in 1857, the number was only 915 and, in 1838, 
120. We believe that the number of such acts passed last 
session, did not exceed 97. Had we not been long 
accustomed to it, nothing would appear more absurd 
than to apply to a legislature sitting in J.ondon for a 
bill to make a read or railway at our own door, and to 
carry all the witnesses, engineers, and men of business, at 
a great expenditure of money as weil as of time, four or 
five hundred miles off, As to getting rid of local preju- 
d.ces by making the application to a distant legislacure, 
we do not see any such effect. Local prejudices—wit- 
ness, for example, the improvements on Leith Harbour, 
and the appointment of Sheriff-Substitute in Leith—ap- 
pear to travel as easily to London as they would do to 
Edinburgh. 

We have, in former numbers, gone so fully into the 
details of this measure, that we feel it unnecessary at 
preset to resume them; and we only notice the subject 
at present in order to direct public attention to it, now 
that it has been .dvocated by one whose opinions are so 
highly aud justly esteemed, 

SCOTLAND. 

SHUPRIPPS-SUBSTITUTE,—We are glad to observe that 
Mr Wallece ot Kelly has taken up the subject of the 
inadequate remuneration of these Judges, who are by tar 
the most useful, as well as hard wrought, we possess, 
We have frequently attempted to direct public attention 
to this matter, and have, for years, advoc.ted an increase 
of the salaries of Sheriff:-Substitute ; Uut neither any 
portion of the press, so far as we have observed, nor even 
the Substitutes themselves, seemed inclined to give us 
any assistance. Whether this apparent indifference to 
their own interest arose from the dependent condition of 
the Substitutes, who were iiable to be dismissed at the 
pleasure of the Deputes under whom they act, we 
know not; but, if that were the reason, it is in part ob- 
viated by an act passed Jast year, which renders the 
consent of the Lord President and Lord Justice Clerk, 
expressed in writing, necessary for their removal, At 
all events, we are glad io find that they are stirring in 
their own detence ; tor, while we are decidedly of opinion 
that the over payment of public functionaries is ru.nous 
to their efficiency, we believe that their inadequate pay- 
ment is very injurious to the public. Why these Judges 
should not, like all others, hold their appointments, ad 
vitam aut culpam, it is dificult to discover; for if an 
appointinent in such terms has been found essential for 
the maintenance of the independence of Judges receiving 
salaries of £3000 or £4000 a-year, it seems still more ne- 
cessary in the case of those who are only allowed from 
£150 to £400, Of the fifty-three Sheriffs-Substitute in 
Scotland, two—those for Edinburgh and Glasgow—have 
salariesof £4100, which is the highestallowed; twelve have 
£2003; and four only £150 a. year, One of the latrer—the 
Sheriff of Skye—has between 20,000 and 25,000 people 
under his jurisdiction, anda territory of nearly fifty miles 
in length, by thirty in breadth, intersected by lochs, arms 
of thesea, and mountains, and exceeding, in extent and po- 
pulation, some German principalities, which have given 
Kings and Queens to Great Britain, Sheriffs-Substitute 
must not be absent from theirdistrict morethantwo weeks 
ata time, nor six Weeks altogether in any one year. They 
are prohibited from acting as agents in lega!, banking, or 
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other business, or as conveyancers, factors, orchamberlains, 
or from holding any other office than Sheriff-Substitute. 
They must, in short, abstain from every means of ekirg 
out their paltry allowance—must live in the style of 
gentlemen, to command respect—as-ociate, occasiona ly 
at least, with the nobility and gentry of the district—dur- 
ing summer are liable to be sorned on to @ grievous 
extent by inconsiderate tourists—must be well educated, 
and acquainted with all branches of the law, at their 
peril; discharge numerous duties, not ouly as judges, cri- 
minitl and civil, but preserve the peace of their districts, 
and perform a great variety 0: ministerial offices—and 
ali for £150 a-year—a sum little more than the emo- 
luments of a Macer of the Court of Session, for 114 
days service, per annum, and fur two or three hours a- 
day—a service which does not pre. ont him from carrying 
on any business he petses, aua whore only essential 
qualification is being able to read. If we compare the 
qualifications, duties, and salaries of Sheriffs-Substitute, 
with those of the Clerks of our Supreme or even interior 
Courts, we will see how inadequately they are paid, 
The principal Clerks of Sessiun—sume of whom have the 
greaiest difficulty in drawing up the simplest judgment 
of the Court—have £1000 a-year; and they have been in 
the practice of drawing, without any le al warrant, a 
retired allowance of L666 aeyecr, when iil health iorced, 
or their Convenience suited them, to retire. Their year’s 
Work does not occupy in ali 226 hours, They require 
little, it any, knowledge of ihe law, though it has no 
doubt happened that the ease and respectability of the 
Situation, and the high salary, have attracted one or two 
eminent lawyers, who were not calculated tor, or had 
not the influence necessary to raise them, to the Bench, 
The Depnte Clerks of Session, who, like their piincipals, 
hold ail but a sinecure situation, though they may have 
a few hours longer attendance in Court per annum, have 
£400 a-year; their Substitutes have £356, with a tee 
they have contrived to raise for themselves—without any 
warrant—vt 4d, on each interlocutor, amounting to £900, 
or £60 more, The private Cierks of the Judges have 
from £000 to £500 a-year, aud some of them also draw 
compeusauous tor loss of fees, All these numerous clerks 
have little or no responsibility, and, with the exception of 
the principal clerks, none ot them have gone through acourse 
Of legalstudy,or eiucauion, orapprenticeship, or pretend to 
any knowledge ot the law. Their duties ave capsbie ot being 
effeetually performed by a person of the most ordinary 
capacity, and are indeed mor? routine, which any one, 
however Innocent of legal atiain:wents or aptitude, may, 
by ordinary industry, acquire im the course of a tew 
monibs’ practice. dn the interior courts, again, such as 
the Sheriff and burgh Courts, the Clerks are very generally 
ruucu better paid than the Sueriffs-Substitute of their re- 
spective districts, the Ciatk, in many instances, drawing 
thiee or four times the income of his waster the Judge, 
It is plain th ¢ such a state of matters Cannot be allowed 
longer to Continuc. It only requires to be taken up by 
the public generally, as it hes been in Reo sewshive, to 
putanendtoit. There is only vue objection that can 
be urged against the increasing of the salarics of Sheritts- 
Substitute, and that is, tat the Teeasury have no money 
fur the purpose. We will dispose of this objection very 
shortiy, alter giving a few more statistical details. In 
the years, 1834, 1855, and 1856, 53,551 causes of all 
sorts—civil, criminal, Consisturial, actions ordinary and 
summary, and small debt cases—were disposed of by the 
Sheriffs-Sudstitute, of which only 2344 were appealed to 
and decided by the Sheritfs-Depute. This is (ess than 
Jive per cent. The inteilocutors pronounced by Sheritts- 
Substifule during the same period, exclusive, itis bi lieved, 
of swall debt causes and criminal trials, were $7,442, 
by Sneriffs-Depute 3,616, or little more than ten percent 
‘The Judgments of the Sheriffs-Substitute were »firwed in 
the proportion of filteen to ove reversed ; so that, assum- 
ing the Deputes were right \) ail their reversals—and the 
Court of Session certainly dees not always agree with the 
Deputesin their judgmenuts—thece were filleen trivolousaud 
vexatious appeals for one which ought to have been made, 
Ti is d ficult to shew the nuisance cf the office af Sheriff- 
Depute ina sironger view. At thus appeats that nines 
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tenths of the duties of the office of Sheriffare performed 
by the Substitntes, and one tenth, and this is a iiberal 
allowance, by the Deputes. Let us see how the emoluments 
aie divided—The total emoluments of the Sheritis Depute 
and Substitu'e of S.otland, arising frow all sources, on the 
average of the years 1834. 1835, and 1836, were £31.25 
of which the thirty Deputes, sinecure aud non-resident, 
drew the lion's share, £16728 —and the 53 working 
and resident Substitutes, £14 562. But it must also be 
kept in view that the substiiutes, as already wentioned, 
are pruhibiied from doing anything to increase their in- 
come; While the Deputes are enjoined by a statute, not 
yet Niteen months old, **to be in habitual attendance ina 
the Court of session, during the sittings thereof,” (that is 
tosay, carrying on their bu-..css as lawyers in Edinburgh, 
and drawing, .. they can, by their private business, to the 
utter neglect of their officiais duties, thousands a-year,) 
‘and if any such Sheriff shall net hold courts within his 
shevitiuom, or shail noe attend the Court of Sresion as 
betore provided, itshall be competent for hor Majesty's 
Advoca'e lo present @ summary petition or col.plaimt to 
the Court o;} Session, complaining of such Sherif noe 
holding cuurts, or of such non-attendance ; and the same 
being thereupon duly investigated and estab ised. upon 
a summary trial before the said Court, suca Sher shall 
be adwonished tor the first offence, and fur tha second 
shall be deprived of his office.” The Sheritfs-Depuie of 
idinburghslire and Lanarkshire, are alone exciuded 
from habitual attendance on the Court of Sessicu. Al- 
though, however, it is notorious that a creat many of 
the Sheritis-Depute do not attend the Court of Session at 
all, we have heard of no tnals or xdmenitiwns, Why? 
we may ask the Lord Advocate. Peihaps, in next num, 
ber we may furnish him with @ list jor “ admonition,” 
if he docs uot bethink himself, 

Our proposal, then, tur obtaining an eflic ent bedy of 
Sheriifs-Substitute in every part of the kingdom, wathout 
increasing the burdeas on the People, is stmply as fol- 
lows—and we would not bave ventured to have wade it, 
had we not had in our perfect recollection, that, when 
the Whigs got office in 1831, they protessed, through 
Lord Althorpe, that * the prine’ple af their Government 
Was to rule wiihout patronage ,”” that the vacancies which 
occur in the office of Sheritts-Depute shali pot be filled 
up; and then that all the abseutces tiom the Court of 
Session, in session time, be first admonished, and, af 
retractory, dismissed. If this be done, we wiil veuture 
to prophesy, that, in iwo or thiee years, there wall be 
au ample fund tor raising the salaries of wll the Sherills- 
Substitute, who are now inadequately paid, to a proper 
amount, ‘To improve still further the system, noe appeal 
should be allowed to be made trom the Substitute lo the 
De ute, but trom the Substitute to the Court of Session, 
Whereby an intermediate step——which, as is evident 
thom what we have alieady elated, is, In nine Cases out 
of ten, resurted to merely to increase delay and expense 
— ‘would be rendered unnecessary. It is evident that, al 
-Dubstiiuie, a higher 
class of lawyers than have hithesty occupied that ofhee 
would consider it an object of embition ; that the business 
both of the Supreme, Civil, and Criminal Courts would 
thus be diminished ; that the time and money of litigants 
would be saved; while litigation and crime, which are 
fostered by nothing more than the “ law's delay,” would 
sustain @ serious check, 


higher salaties were given lo Siu 


More Faequent Circuits. —This is another excel. 
lent suggestion tur the improvement of the law which 
Mr Wallace has brought torward within the mouth. 
Circuits, except in Glasgow, being at present heid only 
twice a-year, a person accused, however innocent, may 
remain many montiein jail, if the crime of which he ts 
uccused be not bailable, or it he have not the fortune to 
possess friends who will become surety tor bin, During 
all this time the law regards him imnocent, whatever 
may be the result of his trial, but he must seseciaic 
with felons—-tor cur pissons do pot afford the means of 
eeparating the accnsed from the convicted-—and be wuat 
content himself with the jeil allowance of convicts; be- 
cause his hands are tied, aud he is kept in idleness, until 
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it suit the convenience of the magnates of the law 
‘the Lords Commissioners of Justiciary,” to inquire in- 
to his case. Here let not our readers suppose we are igno- 
rant of what has been called the Scotch Habeas Corpus 
Act—viz., 1701, c. 6. But we are aware that, if the 
provisions of that act are properly worked, an innocent 
man accused, will have to endure some months’ imprison. 
ment before he can extricate himself from jail. Now, 
keeping an innocent man in jail—and every one is to be 
held innocent who has not beent ried—is nothing else than 
an outrage, justifiable only by the necessity of the case; 
and every day which he is detained betore trial, not 
absolutely necessary for the attainment of justice, is 
totally unwarrantable, and an injury, not only to the 
individual detained, but to society at large: for they not 
only lose the labour of, perhaps, an efficient citizen, but 
are burdened with his maintenance in idleness. No- 
body, it is presumed, will, at this day, contend that 
prisoners not tried should, in addition to their im- 
prisonment, be compelled to labour for their own 
sustenance, Farther, suppose an innocent man be kept 
in jail, among convicted felons, for months, it is almost 
impossible, particularly if he be a young man, not to 
come out thoroughly tainted. Thus, by the existing 
system, Where you do not find a criminal you make one ; 
and if yon do not succeed in getting an innocent man 
condemned for a crime he never committed at the first 
trial, you may very probably have the satisfaction, on his 
second trial, to obtain a conviction for a crime he has 
committed. Besides, as was very clearly shewn by the 
Marquis Beccaria half a century ago, aud admitted ever 


since, by every lawyer who has risen above the hand. | 


craft of his profession, the effect of punishment depends, 
for its efficacy in repressing crime, more on its prompti- 
tude (prontezxa) than on its severity, or any other cir- 
cumstances attending it. One would have thought the 
admirable treatise ** Dei de/itte e delle pene” of Beccarria, 
80 short, so logically reasoned, so luminous, so readable 
and even amusing, and spread as it was over the whole 
civilized world, « few vears atter its publication, with an 
able commentary by Voltaire, might have operated on 
the existing generation—the third from its date—and 
modified the absurd and atrocious doctrines, and heart- 
less administration of criminal law. But all experience 
teaches that, while fraud and fanaticism disperse them- 
selves, with the celerity of the winds, through mankind, 
the progress of truth and common sense can only be 
matked at intervals of many ages. But to return: it is 
the obvious interest, both of the accused and of society, 
that speedy trial and speedy punishment should tollow 
apprehension. And we, in Scotland, have admirable 
means, without innovation, without increasing patron. 
age, without creating expense, to accomplish this object. 
lt is generally admitted that the keeping up the “wo 
Inner Houses, as they are called, of the Court of Session, 
is worse than superfluous. [t is like having tov many 
servants—they are continually in each other's way, they 
break the furniture, they interrupt work, and create 
delay. Your case is called in the First Division 5 your 
senior counsel is engaged in the second; you ave tortu- 
nate if you have it struck out of the roll, and have to 
wait for six months till it have again a chance to be 
heard ; for it often happens that your junior counsel is 
forced to plead your case against two on the other side 
—and it is decided against you without the possibility of 
redress, except that very pleasant and cheap one, an 
appeal to the House of Lords. We recommend, there- 
fore, the abolition of one of the Inner Houses, and the 
despatching of the four Judges, thus liberated, two and 
two, at stated intervals, not exceeding a few weeks, 
throughout the kingdom, for the trial of delinquents, 
We are aware that it is held out as of great advantage 
that the same Judges should decide both civil and criminal 
cases; but we are not convinced by the reasoning on 
this subject, nor that law, any more than a mechanical 
trade, is not benefited by the vperatives confining them- 
selves to particular departments of it. But, admitting it 
were true, the Judges of the Court of Session might make 
the circuits in rotation, nine constantly sitting in Edin- 
burgh, while four were onthe circuits. The Judges on 
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the cirenits miglt also hear and decide appeals from the 
Sheriffs-Substitute, while the Deputes were attending the 
Court of Session in Edinburgh, tor the purpose of keep. 
ing up their knowledge of law, as is alleged. Our plan 
would, no doubt, impose much additional duty on the 
Judzes of the Supreme Courts ; but they are well paid tor 
it: their salaries have lately been raised, the days of 
sinecurism are fast disappearing, and these are not the 
times for any set of men taking the public money without 
working for it. 


THE Penny PosTAGE SCHEME is in great danger, 
and it is only by the utmost exertions, that it will ever 
have the least chance of becoming the law of the coun. 
try, Wewere, we must confe-s, exceedingly suspicions 
that all was not right, when we found that the Penny 
Postage Act, as it was called, enacted nothing at all as 
to the rate of postage, but left all open to the Lords of 
the Treasury. Only a few weeks ago, it was alleged by 
the Whig Journals, as a reason for the Treasury not 
having announced why © the Uniform Penny Pes!” was 
not carried into effect, that the innumerable plans and 
suggestions which had been received, required the most 
deliberate consideration of “my Lords,’ but that the 
measure would be in operation in a very short time. 
This aunouncement appeared in 7e Morning Chronicle, 
on the 24 Nevember, before the Chartist Insurrection in 
Wales had taken place. Two days afterwards, New. 
port was attacked, and the Ministerialists having, no 
doubt, been convinced of the danger of the free commu- 
nication of the People with each other, by the articles in 
the Quarterly Review and the Tory newspapers and by 
this attack, just ten days afterwards bring out their 
Treasury Minute, dated 12th November, not for “ THE 
UNIFORM PENNY POsT,” but for anything but a uni- 
form “FOURPENNY Post,” and that even to be con. 
ducted on principles Wholly at variance with those which 
Mr Rowland Hill has uniformly advocated. In the fir-t 
place, franking, one of the grossest abuses of the present 
sysiem, is to be retained in its full efficiency, thereby 
saving many thousands a-year to the aristocracy, and to 
tradesinen in London, or elsewhere, who happen to be 
in good odour with them; although the exemption is 
attempted to be concealed in the minute, by placing it 
at the end, under the head of the ‘** London District 
Post.’ Prepayment is not enforced ; an omission which, 
of itself, is sufficient to defeat Rowland Hill’s plan. 

Whatever is lost on the General Post, is attempted 
to be made up on the existing Penny Post. At present, 
letters carried by the Penny Post must be under four 
ounces in weight; but, by the proposed plan, a letter of 
three ounces and a quarter, sent by the Penny Post, will 
be charged sixpence; for the minuie states, Ist, that, 
* Two postages are to be added for every ounce up to six- 
teen ounces, beyond which, no packet, subject to postage, 
shall be received ;°° and, 2d, ‘* Inferior rates. under four- 
pence, to remain undisturbed; but the letters to be 
charged by wight.” The Treasury minute seems evidently 
to be drawn up to mystify and misiead, and, in every 
point of view, is a most discreditable document. What 
meaning may be ultimately attached to it we know not ; 
fur imany of the passages bear more than one at least. 
Our strong conviction, however, is, that the aristo- 
cracy—Whig and Tory—having, at the eleventh hour, 
seen the danger to which a free intercourse by letters, 
among the People, would expose hypocrisy, monopoly, 
and fraud, have jeined together to deteat the Penny 
Fostage, and that this Treasury minute is the first offi- 
cial evidence of the conspiracy in which they are engaged, 
We are not to be Llarneyed over to the “ Fourpenny 
minute” by such a statement as the following, which we 
find in the Scotsman, a paper which has _ hitherto 
advocated Mr Hill's plan, “It will scarcely be possible, 
we suspect, to introduce the uniform penny rate at the 
New Year, but the great redaction now announced may 
well reconcile the public to the want of it for a month 
or two." We are quite willing to wait for it, “ for a 
month or two,” as we feel strongly inclined to think, with 
the Morning Post, that the Penny Post has got its 
quietus, and that the “ Fourpeuny Post’? (is all we are 
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likely to have for some time. While we denounce this 
attempt to defeat a great measure, by false pretences, we 
give the Whigs credit for the address, or rather cunning, 
with which they have managed it, and only hope that it 
is one of the last stratagems which “ Plain John” will 
attempt betore he ascends the judicial bench of Ireland, 
where we wish him long life and happiness. We are, how- 
ever, mistaken if * my Lords,’ whether Whig or Tory, 
will succeed in gulling the able and energetic men who 
have hitherto advocated the “ Penny Postage :* but the 
country must be roused, without a day’s Gelay. 


Tue Ust or an ARMY.—A month or two ago we 
pointed out a change in the management of the Army, 
in time of peace, which had occurred within the last 
half century. We statel that formerly they were em- 
ployed in the making of roads and bridges, and other 
useful labours; but owing to the jealousy which has 
arisen of their having any intercourse with the ** Civil- 


ians,” they are now kept in idleness in forts and bar- 
racks. It appears, however, that the Continental Sove- 
reigns are not under the same alarm of intercourse 


between their soldiers and their subjects that our’s now 
exhibits. Between the years 1616 and 1838, the Swed- 
ish army wrought on Canals and Rivers, 4,164,000 days 
work ; on roads and bankings, 130,000; on civil con- 
structions, 241,000 3 and on fortifications, 501.700. In 
1852, they completed the Canal between the North Sea 
and the Baitic, across the widest part of Sweden. Why 
should our soldiers not be employed in the saine :nanuer, 
instead of idiing in the streets 2 What is there in the 
condition of Sweden that makes it safe to employ the 
ariny there in useful labours, and unsafe here ? We sus- 
pect the investigation, which would be necessary to give 
an answer, would prove that we are not so much * the 
envy of surrounding nations’’ as Many of us imagine. 


Mn AYTOUN AND THE DUNFERMLINE BuRGHsS. 
—We aie glad to find that Mr Aytoun has every chance 
of carrying these Burghs at a new election. His canvass 
has drawn down upon him the wrath of the Whiz press ; 
and accusations of indvlence aud want of information, and 
of incapacity, have been mace against him, From any 
opinion, however, that we have been able to form of him 
from his appearances at Public Meetings, and his conduct 
in the Town Council of this city, we are convinced that 
there are not many of the 65% present Members of Par- 
liament who do their duty to their constituents more 
taithfully than would Mr Aytoun. In what resvect he is 
inferior to Lord Dalmeny, we confess, we are not aware; 
nor do we recollect any brilliant appearances of his Lord- 
ship in Parliament, nor any active exertions inCommittee, 
ner indeed any of his speeches at all, except the absurd 
harangue against Vote by Ballot, which did not contain 
a single argument nor a single statement which had not, 
a thousand times betore, been made, and as often refuted, 
There are two most valuable qualities in which Mr Aytoun 


is not excelled by any man now in Parliament—-lion: sty 
and courage, He is not likely to do what rany repre- 
sentatives have done—hold out certain opinions on the 
hustings, and vote agaiust them in Parliament. Lord 


Dalmeny is rather a favourable specimen of a young 
Whig nobieman 3 but he is a inost unsuitable represent. 
ative of the Radical Constituency of Dunfermline. The 
proper Constituency tor his Lordship is West Lothian, 
how occupied by a Tory; and he ouzht long ere now 
to have canvassed that County; but 80 long as he is al- 
lowed quietly to nestle in these Burghs, he will uever 
make the attempt, Rather than be exciuded from Par- 
liament altogether, we have no doubt he would make an 
exertion to attain the position fitting a nobleman of his 
rank and fortune—that of a county member. 


Free Trape.—New TanirFr.—One of the argu- 
ments constantiy reiterated by the apponents of free trade, 
is the want of reciprocity, on the part of foreign nations : 
by which they meanthat though we lower the duty on 
imports, foreigners will not fo!'ow our exainple, and, in 
like manner, lower the duties on the articles they import. 
Now, although this siatemeut were true, it is no reason 


r 





whatsoever for our not resorting to free trade, Such # 
trade inay not be so advantageous ag it would otherwise 
be. if foreyners adhere to the protective system; but 
still it is highly advantageous that we should be enabled 
to purchase in the cheapest market, although we may not 
also be able to sell in the dearesi, It is evidently no 
reason Whatever for our not precuring our food cheap, 
that some foreign governments will not allow their sub- 
jects to obtain cheap cotton clothing tvom Britain, But 
the truth is, that foreigners are most willing to enter 
into commercial treaties with thie country on the prin. 
ciples of free trade ; and nothing but our obstinate adher- 
ence to the restrictive system, especially in the important 
articles ef corn, food and drink, of all sorts, and tumber, 
prevents the most cemplete system of Preceiprocity Che 
greatest zealot for restrictions could desire, But even 
without such treaties, the principles of tree trade aie 
making rapid progress on the Continent. A party in 
this country has been actively engaged tor years in avus- 
ing Russia, and endeavouring, by eve: vit, lo engage 
us in war With that country ; yet in Ravssicn 
tariff, which came into force in 1637, uearly bo atucies 
that were prohibited by the former tariff, are now aduiit- 
ted on the payment of duties, and the duties ou soany 


articles formerly admitied are greatly reduced, ‘The Brie 
tish will derive the chief benefit from = these alieratious, 
because we have by tar the largest share of the trace 


with Russiag The new Austrian tarilf, which came 
into operation in 1838, reduces the duties on many aru. 
cles ; and in no instance, we believe, is there any inciease, 
Although it is a country producing abundance of grain 
and ali sorts of food, our absurd example of prohibiting 
their importation hasnot been imitated: but tresh aniuoal 
food of all sorts is allowed to be imported at a duty of 
ls. 8d. for 125) Ibs, 3; wheat at 9d, for the same weight, 
or about 3s, the imperial quarter; barley aud oats at Ga. 
tor 1234 lbs., or about Is. Gd. aquartier. [tis pliun the 


lauded interest must not be so powerful, or at least so 
despotic, in Austria as in Britwin, The Piuss 1 Come 
mercial Leazue is often chp pe aled to aS au instauce of the 


hostile feelings with which foreigners view the trade of 
this country 5 and it is even asscited that its chief, if net 
sole, object was to diminish our exports. 
the fact. The real object was to put down the inuu. 
merable and vexitious restraints that impeced the inter. 
of the German Generally speaking, the 


Sut this is not 


course Stutes. 


duties on imports 
worth Is, Gd. a-yard, it is only sixteen per cent. ; on fine 


are reasonable. On printed cottons, 


cottons, worth 2«, 6d., under nine per cent,; our own 
duties on cotton manufactures generally amount to 
twenty per ceut., and are never less than ten. Although 
the League has now been in operation for six years, 


and includes twenty-five millions of people, so far trom 
our trade with Prussia and Germany falling olf, it is 
greater at this moment than when the League was entered 


into. Had Prussia, indeed, altogether prohibited the 
import of our goods, we would have had very little 
reasol to COMP alin. She ha only tiree great staple 
articles of export—corn, timber, and wool, The first we 


ordinary years y on the second we 


per load, whiire | 


Virtually prohibit in 
impose a duty of oos, madian timber 
is admitted at 1035; aod it is only of late years, anuater 
we found that our inanufactures Were g lu puin or 
Want of fore gn wool, that the prolibstury duty of 64, 
per lb, was taken off German woul, 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

From the 2Oti of August ty the LUch of November, 
no fewer than sixty-six scquestralionus have been awarded 
against mercantile men and tradesmen in Scotland—a 
number, we believe, almost without precedent in a 
period of equal durauon, It is occasioned, We have no 
doubt, in part, by the new act coming into operation, 
wheieby much capense and Celay are saved in Coujpari- 
son with the old syrtem 3; but the accounts trom tie 
manufacturing districts shew that, everywhese, Wade is 
We shall quote a few specimens of 
accounts In Dundee, many excellent mechanics 
idle, and the manulacturers aie wot fating Letter; 
for France. Inu Moutsoee, there 


greaily depresse.. 
there 
ate 


foity-iive 


have set off 
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are a considerable number of flaxdressers out of em- | sea coasts of Scotland, where sandy, has been put to in 
ployment. In Arbroath, there are many complaints, In = America. The grass is known by the name of bent, in 
Paisley, there are a number of weavers out of employ- | Scotland, and sea reed or beach grass, in England; i is 
ment. At Manchester, prices of yarn continue to droop. | the drundo arenaria of Linneus, The only use it has 
At Huddersfield, prices have a downward tendency, and — been put to hitherto, is to prevent the loose sand from 
the warehouses and shops exhibit an unusual state of in- | shifting and blowing over the cultivated grounds, or fill- 
activity; and, every week, the number of unemployed ing up harbours, and for making door-matts. But it 
operatives increases, An important failure in Glasgow, to | has ‘been discovered that it makes admirable paper— 
the amount of £60,000, and several of inferior amount, | smooth, soft, pleasant to write on, and very firm and 
in Manchester and Dundee, have been announced, ‘The | strong. The grass is easily whitened, and the pusteboard 
stoppage of almost all the banks of the United States has | made from it is especially valuable. We hope some of 
paralysed trade in America; but cheering prospects for | the papermakers in this neighbourhood will try this 
the future continue to be held ont, A great part of the | material; tor the collecting of it would give employment 
present depression of our manufactures is, no doubt, to be | to the poor, besides rendering us independent of fureiguers 


attribule. to our Corn-Laws, which have drained the | for rags. If found to answer, it could be cultivated to 

country cf bullion, and rendered it impossiblefor bankers any extent, on sands which are at pisscntutterly worth 
to vive the usual accommodation to manufacturers and — !:ss, 

merchants, Att HALLow Farr was the best for dealers that has 

— eccuried for many years, The number of cattle was 

AGRICULTURE, about 8,000, being 3,000 or 4,000 less than last year. 


Tt is impossible yet to forw any opinion of the late About 6,000 of the cattle were disposed of the first day, 
harvest, but, from all we can gather, it has little chance | and the whole were cleared off next day. West High- 
of turning out an average produce. Prices of late have landers, three year old, brought from £6 to £10: 103.; 
certainly not risen, but this arises from the quantity of | two year old, £4: 4s. to £6; 63.3 stirks, £2: 10s. to 
bad grain which the farmers, being anxious to getrid of, © £4: 108. North country cattle realized trom £9: 9s. 


have thrown on the market. There is, however, one to £15: 1ds.; two year olds, £7: 103s. to £10: 10s. ; 


important fact already ascertained, which is, that the one prime lot of twenty shori-horned cattle were sold for 
wheat crop is exceedingly deficient in Ireland, Inordin- £19 a-head. The prices altogether were from 25 to 30 
ary years, Ireland exports to Britain £1,000,000 worth — per cent, above those at the same fair last year. Of sheep 


of wheat, but it isestimated that this year she will require and lambs, 2,000 were shewn. Prices were on the ad- 


wheat to the value of £500,000, to make up her own vance, and may be stated at G!d. per th. The show of 
deficiency. However that may be, there has already horses in the Grassmarket was small; and there was 
been a considerable importation of English wheat into — little demanu for those of inferior quality. A few good 
Ireland. We may here notice a very important use to horses tor agricultural purpeses, brought from £50 to 
which a coarse grass, which abounds on all parts uf the {£70 per pair. 


TO POLITICAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


AT the close of the year, and approaching the opening of, probably, the final Session of * Lucky” Lord Melbourne’s 
Government, we regret exceedingly that pressure for time, together with the previous state of our columns, prevent us, 
jn the present month, from publishing ** The Ciaims of the Melbourne Administration to the Support of Reformers 
Considered.””,) The article we consider too important in its bearings on the cause of Nationai Improvement to admit 
of curtailment. 

Tory-Radical, as, in common with every consistent and disinterested Reformer, we have the honour to be styled by 
the apostate and hireling Treasury scribes, and those who either fatten or hope yet to thrive by Whig official patron. 
age, the miserable plight to which the Whigs have reduced themselves by their five years of shuffling and dishonesty 
almost disarms resentment. The place of indignation is now occupied by pity, not in the least allied to respect :— 

* Fallen Cherubs, to be weak is miserable, 
Duing or suffering !” 

The warmest advocates of the Government—z. e., the best juid, in the kind of coin most acceptable to them—are 
themselves urging the weakness of theMinistry asa plea for (ue compassion and forbearance of Reiovmers, and as au 
argument for granting them yet a little more support, a little more succour in their extreme need. What has re- 
duced them to this deplorable state of weakness Dishonesty: Toryism at heart, aud the shallow hypocrisy of pre- 
tended Liberalism, now and then assumed in order to retiin their places, What bas made them thus conte wptible in 
their weakness? Their deliberate bit-by-bit betrayal of the cause by which they rose into power. They have osten- 
tatiously shewn—wh'le their creatures do not hesitate to buast—that they carry the Court in their pockets. Ireland 
is vaunted to be att) cir beck—under their spells. Of the moderate Reformers—the very, very moderate Reformers 
—they enjoy the cor tidence ; and they have the suppoit of the middle-class Electors in the towns, tor duing, if not 
much, yet their little possible, and ‘** keeping out the Tories.” This is, indeed, their greatest, if not their only 
merit inthe eyes of many. And with this united strength, and with Mr Macaulay and Mr Sheil placing their 
shoulders to the wheel of improvement—as Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Sir Henry Parnell, and many other Liberals 
and patriots did before them—it is still achnowledged that the Ministry is weak, and urgently reauises more support; 
and who, save Tory-Radicals, can refuse the modest demand to men so tried, so proved, so everyway deserving, from 
their principles, their measures, and, above all, from their sincerity and courage? We again mention our regret 
that we cannot at present publish our Contributor’s examination of the claims of the Melbourne Ministry upon 
every man in the country who professes to be a Reformer ; as these claims are stated by—amiong other of their advo- 
cates of less celebrity though of equal zeal—Mr Macaulay, in the Apology for the Whigs, entitled “ A Defence,” 
published in the Euin/urgh Review, and attributed to his pen. | 


END OF VOL. VJ. 
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